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Cook’s 
plea  on 
Hong 

Kong 

EU  solidarity 
on  China  urged 


Ian  Black  in  London  and 
John  GttUngs  In  Hong  Kong 


THE  Foreign  Sec- 
retary, Robin 
Cook,  is  to  make 
a last-ditch  per- 
sonal appeal  to 
Britain’s.  Euro- 
pean allies  to  show  solidarity 
on  Hong  Kong.  and  -keep  up 
pressure  on  China  as  it  pre- 
pares to  take  control  of  the 
colony. 

The  British  appeal,  to  be 
made  to  European  Union  for 
eign  ministers  in  Luxem- 
bourg tomorrow,  comes  amid 
mounting  nervousness  in 
London  about  Hong  Kong's 
long-term  prospects.  The  Gov- 
ernment fears  its  European 
partners  are  putting  trade 
considerations  before  human 
rights  issues. 

British  hopes  of  maintain- 
ing pressure  on  China,  which 
will  close  Hong  Kong's  legis- 
lature and  install  an  un- 
elected governing  body,  will 
rest  on  a boycott  of  the  Chi- 
nese ceremony  by  Denmark 
and  Sweden. 

The  Foreign  Office  is 
glumly  resigned  to  atten- 
dance by  senior  represents 
lives  from  France  and 
Germany. 

Even  the  Netherlands,  nor- 
mally strong  on  human 
rights,  is  to  attend  because  of 
its  current  position  as  presi- 
dent of  the  EU,  while  Canada, 
Australia  and  Japan  are  send- 
ing their  foreign  ministers. 
Only  the  United  States  is  to 
join  Britain  in  boycotting  the 
ceremony. 

Continuing  public  disputes 
with  Beijing  and  planned 
street  demonstrations  are 
threatening  to  turn  next  Mon- 
day's handover  into  an  em- 
barrassment for  Tony  Blair 
and  Prince  Charles,  repre- 
senting the  Queen. 

Raising  the  temperature, 
the  Alliance  in  Support  of  Pat- 
riotic Democracy  Movements 
in  China  said  yesterday  it  will 
show  a video  of  the  1989  Tian- 
anmen Square  massacre  out- 
side the  convention  hall 
where  the  ceremonies  will 
take  place. 


President  Jiang  Zemin  of 
China  is  to  preside  over  the 
ceremony  swearing  in  toe 
hand-picked  provisional  legis- 
lature. It  replaces  Hong 
Kong's  democratically  elected 
council  at  1.30am,  after  toe 
joint  midnight  handover  cere- 
monies, to  be  attended  by 
4,000  guests  and  covered  by 
8,000 journalists.  , . 

. Mr  Blair  and  Mr  Jiang  are 
to  meet  before  toe  handover, 
Beijing  confirmed  yesterday. 
"We  hope  China  and  Britain 
will  strengthen  cooperation 
under  a forward-looking 
spirit  so  that  relations  be- 
tween toe  two  countries  could 
have  a new  beginning."  toe 
Chinese  foreign  ministry  said 
in  a statement 

In  Hong  Kong,  public  opin- 
ion appears  to  be  generally 
confident  that  toe  handover 
will  go  smoothly.  Longer- 
term  uncertainties  have  been 
set  aside  at  toe  prospect  of  a 
five-day  public  holiday. 

Concern  in  London  is  fo- 
cused on  pressure  from  Beij- 
ing on  Tung  Chee-hwa,  toe  in- 
coming chief  executive,  as  toe 
realisation  dawns  that  while 
Britain's  moral  responsibility 
and  economic  .interests  in 
Hong  Kong  remain  strong,  its 
capacity  to  influence  events  is 
rapidly  diminishing. 

Britain  is  urging  allies  to 
live  up  to  commitments  made 
at  the  Em’s  Amsterdam  sum- 
mit and  at  toe  weekend  Den- 
ver summit  of  the  G7  indus- 
trialised nations  pins  Russia. 

The  most  important  is  to 
hold  China  to  Its  promise  of 
“democratic  elections”  for  a 
new  council  “as  soot  as  poss- 
ible". China  has  promised  to 
hold  them  within  12  months, 
but  the  provisional  legisla- 
ture has  made  no  prepara- 
tions for  tois. 

Ministers  believe  it  is  im- 
portant to  look  beyond  toe  50 
hours  of  the  ceremony  to  toe 
50  years  ahead  — the  period 
for  which  China  promised  to 
toe  1984  Joint  Declaration  to 
preserve  Hang  Kong’s  auton- 
omy under  toe  "one  country, 
two  systems"  formula. 

Britain’s  basic  assumption  is 
that  it  is  to  China’s  self-inter- 
est to  maintain  international 
confidence  in  Hong  Kong.  But 
when  toe  legislative  council 
passed  laws  yesterday  mini- 
mising punishment  for  politi- 
cal dissent,  it  was  promptly  de- 
nounced by  Mr  Tung  for 
usurping  the  authority  of  toe 
provisional  legislature. 

Last  night,  confusion  sur- 
rounded toe  delicate  issue  of 
pro-democracy  protests  next 
Monday  night  Mr  Tung's 
office  said  it  would  be  “flexi- 
ble'1 on  toe  matter.  But  it 
called  on  the  Democracy 
Party  to  abandon  its  intention 
of  issuing  a declaration  from 
toe  balcony  of  toe  legislative 
council  building,  and  do  so 
from  in  front 


Neville  and  Doreen  Lawrence,  the  parents  of  murdered  teenager  Stephen,  after  meeting  the  Home  Secretary,  Jack  Straw,  yesterday  Full  report,  page  4 photograph:  michael  crabtree 

Labour  backs  ‘fat  cat’  millennium  project  salary 


Civil  servant  scoops  £500,000 
package  to  make  dome  a success 


David  ffoncke 

Westminster  Correspondent 


Handover  countdown, 
PW*T 


PETER  Mandelson.  Tony 
Blair's  minister  with- 
out portfolio,  has  sanc- 
tioned toe  Labour  govern- 
ment’s first  "fat  cat"  by 
approving  a £50Q.ooo-plus 
package  for  toe  head  of  toe 
Government-owned  company 
charged  with  building  the 
controversial  Millennium 
Dome. 

Jennie  Page,  a high-flying 
public  official,  has  nearly 
doubled  her  salary  by  quit- 
ting toe  Millennium  Commis- 
sion to  become  chief  execu- 
tive of  Millennium  Central, 
which  will  receive  more  than 
S460  million  of  National  Lot- 
tery money  to  build  and  run 
the  new  dome. 

Ms  Page  will  receive  a 
£150.000  salary  for  three 
years,  higher  than  the 
£125,000  paid  annually  to  Sir 


Robin  Butler,  the  head  of  civil 
service  and  Cabinet  Secre- 
tary, who  is  responsible  for 
more  than  500,000  civil 
servants. 

Under  a secret  deal  between 
Labour  and  the  Tories  24 
hours  before  toe  general  elec- 
tion, Ms  Page  will  also 
receive  a £67,500  contribution 
to  her  pension  and  a £45,500 
success  fee  if  the  dome  is 
opened  on  time. 

Whitehall  sources  say  toe 
deal  was  fiercely  opposed  by 
outgoing  Tory  cabinet  minis- 
ter. Roger  Freeman,  who 
sought  bipartisan  support  to 
block  what  he  regarded  as  an 
excessive  pay  settlement  for  a 
public  sector  job. 

Last  week  Tony  Blair  and 
Mr  Mandelson  overruled  op- 
position from  a number  of 
ministers  including  the  Chan- 
cellor, Gordon  Brown,  and 
National  Heritage  Secretary. 
Chris  Smith,  to  give  the  con- 
troversial scheme  the  go- 


Jennie  Page:  earning  more 
than  Cabinet  Secretary 

ahead.  By  doing  so  they  con- 
firmed toe  details  of  toe  sal- 
ary deal  which  was  put  for- 
ward by  toe  board  of  the 
Government-owned  company 
whose  chairman  is  Bob  Ayl- 
ing,  chairman  of  British 
Airways. 

Details  of  Ms  Page’s  pay 
contract,  which  were  released 


by  toe  company  last  night, 
are  certain  to  refuel  toe  row 
about  toe  project,  which  has 
been  criticised  by  Labour  and 
Tory  MPs  alike. 

The  details  of  the  deal  also 
show  why  Mr  Mandelson  and 
Mr  Blair  were  anxious  to  ap- 
point Michael  Heseltine  to 
Join  the  project  to  prevent  fur- 
ther flak.  Mr  Heseltine  would 
have  been  a party  to  broker- 
ing the  original  deal  just  be- 
fore polling  day. 

Ms  Page  received  £70,000 
plus  pension  contributions  in 
her  previous  job  as  bead  of 
the  Millennium  Commission 
The  commission  is  charged 
with  distributing  £280  million 
of  Lottery  proceeds  a year  to 
support  toe  millennium  cele- 
brations. Ms  Page  bad  a con- 
tract lasting  until  2001  but 
resigned  to  become  designate 
chief  executive  of  Millennium 
Central  last  January.  Her  sal 
ary  was  not  to  be  finalised 
until  toe  scheme  was  defi- 
nitely to  go  ahead. 

Millennium  Central  is  the 
sole  nationalised  industry  set 
up  by  the  outgoing  Tory  gov- 
ernment. with  Mr  Mandelson 


Invasion  of  the  crash-test  dummies 


Martin  WaOeer 
in  Washington 


S an  expected  100,000 
UFO  enthusiasts  pre- 
pared to  descend  on  the 
tiny  New  Mexico  town  of  Ros- 
well to  celebrate  the  50th  an- 
niversary of  America’s  most 
celebrated  alien  visitation, 
the  US  Air  Force  changed  its 
story  yet  again  yesterday  and 
admitted  that  humanoid 
forms  had  Indeed  been  recov- 
ered from  the  area. 

It  was  in  fact  toe  invasion 
of  the  crash-test  dummies, 
mannequins  designed  to  test 
high-altitude  parachutes,  toe 

Air  Force  declared  in  a de- 
tailed 231-page  report  which 
included  photographs,  film 
footage  and  original  records 
and  witness  statements  of  the 


event  at  Roswell  on  toe  night 
of  July  4-5, 1947. 

“This  will  be  toe  final  word 
on  the  Roswell  incident,”  said 
Colonel  John  Haynes  at  a 
Pentagon  press  conference. 
“Whether  you  accept  that  as 
toe  Roswell  explanation  is  up 
to  you,  but  we  do." 

This  is  the  fourth  version 

the  Air  Force  has  offered, 
and  by  for  toe  most  credible. 
But  diehard  UFO  believers 
will  seize  on  the  fact  that  toe 
tests  of  parachute  dummies 
only  began  in  1953,  and  chal- 
lenge toe  Air  Force  claim  that 
witnesses  got  their  dates  con- 
fused by  six  years. 

The  report  was  timed  to 
cool  the  UFO  fever  expected 
at  Roswell  next  month,  when 
the  first  UFO  festival  is  ex- 
pected to  attract  huge  crowds 
to  a six-day  combined  rock 


Did  dummies  boldly  go  where 
no  mannequin’s  gone  before? 

concert,  UFO  film  festival, 
alien  costume  contest  and 
public  seminar  on  alien  visits 
and  the  supposed  cover-up. 


The  first  official  version 
was  a Roswell  Army  Air  Field 
press  release  on  toe  day  of  toe 
landing,  saying  it  was  in  pos- 
session of  a “flying  disc 
Within  hours,  toe  Fort  Worth 
airbase  insisted  what  had 
been  found  was  toe  debris  or 
a crashed  weather  balloon. 

In  1994,  the  Air  Force  ad- 
mitted that  the  balloon  was 
part  of  a top-secret  operation 
called  Project  Mogul,  de- 
signed to  monitor  toe  upper 
atmosphere  for  radiation 
surges  which  would  signal 
that  toe  Soviet  Union  had 
tested  an  atomic  bomb. 

No  dummies  were  aboard 
the  balloon.  But  toe  Air  Force 
said  yesterday  that  witnesses 
who  claimed  to  have  seen 
human-shaped  bodies  may 
have  confused  dates  with 
other  dummy  tests. 


inheriting  toe  share  held  by 
Mr  Freeman,  former  Chancel- 
lor of  toe  Duchy  of  Lancaster. 

Whitehall  sources  say  a 
there  was  a lively  debate  over 
pay  levels,  with  Ms  Page  and 
Mr  Ayling,  saying  it  should 
be  equivalent  to  a private  sec- 
tor salary. 

They  argued  that  the  pro- 
ject had  a big  element  of  risk 
and  involved  handling  and 
raising  more  than  £750  mil- 
lion — £300  million  from  toe 
private  sector  as  well  as  the 


£450  million  from  the 
National  Lottery. 

They  argued  that  It  should 
be  comparable  with  top  sal- 
ary’ levels  offered  by  other  big 
private  supporters  like  Brit- 
ish Airports  Authority,  Brit- 
ish Airways  and  BG  (British 
Gas),  which  will  be  negotiat- 
ing with  the  company. 

Ms  Page  held  jobs  in  the 
City  and  was  a board  member 
of  British  Rail  before  taking 
toe  job  at  toe  Millennium 
Commission. 
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Sketch 


Active  ageing  in 
a young  world 


The  Guardian  Wednesday  Jung  25 1997 


Supreme  Court’s  ruling  on  anticipating  and  penalising  crimes  has  angered  civil  liberties  groups 

US  sex  offenders  ~ 


Simon  Hoggart 

WILLIAM  Hague  made 
his  first  appearance  in 
the  Chamber  as  Con- 
servative leader  yesterday.  As 
so  often  daring  these  thunder- 
ously historic  events,  my 
mind  began  to  wander.  I was 
back  in  my  childhood,  a blue 
light  flickered  from  the  bake- 
lite  television  set  in  a neigh- 
bour's living  room,  a Radio 
Times  on  top,  featuring  an 
Brie  G1Q  woodcut  of  Ted 
“Ray's  A Laugh!”  Ray. 

A high-pitched  voice, 
plummy  and  precise,  wanting 
to  communicate  Jollity  but 
merely  sounding  bossy,  is 
speaking  in  accents  which 
were  familiar  on  television 
until  the  arrival  ofITV. 

It  comes  from  a man  in  a 
suit  who  is  holdings  micro- 
phone that  looks  like  a wick- 
erwork watermelon.  In  man- 
ner he  is  the  exact  opposite  of 
Chris  Evans  or  Keith  “Cheg- 
gers"  Chegwin. 

“Time  now,  boys  and  girls, 
for  Youth  Wants  To  Know!  I 
have  to  tell  you  that  this  is  a 
very  special  edition  of  our  pro- 
gramme, because  in  the  studio 
today  we  are  privileged  to  wel- 
come the  Prime  Minister,  the 
Right  Honourable  Tony  Blair! 

"And  putting  the  questions 
today  in  Youth  Wants  To 
Know  is  a young  fellow  from 
Yorkshire,  who  was  chosen 
last  week  in  a ballot  His  name 
is  Billy  Hague,  and  he's  here 
with  his  head  teacher,  Mr 
Norman  Fowler! 

"Mr  Fowler,  why  do  you 
think  young  Billy  was  chosen 
for  the  honour  of  putting  his 
questions  to  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter? I'm  sure  all  the  boys  and 
girls  wish  they  were  in  young 
Billy’s  shoes  today!" 

“Well,  the  answer  is  that 
Billy  is  a great  credittoour 
school.  He's  a plucky  young 
man  with  plenty  of  spunk!” 
“Jolly  good.  Now,  what  do 
you  want  to  quiz  the  Prime 
Minister  about,  Billy?" 

“Thank  you,  sir.  I want  to' 
ask  him  about  the  environ- 
ment and  how  we  can  mate  it 


nicer  where  we  live.  And  I 

want  to  ask  him  about  the  poor 

people  in  Africa,  who  don't 
have  enough  food  to  eat  Audi 
want  to  make  a stalwart  de- 
fence of  free  market  capital- 
ism as  a means  of  solving  all 
the  things  that  are  wrong  in 
the  world!” 

Well,  I exaggerate,  but  not 
all  that  much.  Mr  Blair  made  a 
statement  about  the  Denver 
G7-plus-one  summit  Billy 
rose  to  a loud  cheer  from  his 
own  backbenchers.  “You’d 
better  savour  that  one,” 
growled  Dennis  Skinner. 

A colleague  whispered  in 
my  ear  that  Billy  has  rehabili- 
tated so  many  frontbenchers 
who  were  forced  to  resign 
{even  under  the  astoundingly 
lax  leadership  of  John  Major 
— the  naif  who  actually  pro- 
moted Jonathan  Aitken)  that 
he  could  set  up  his  own.  De- 
partment of  Sleaze. 

Shadow  Secretary  of  State 
For  Sleaze:  Lord  Parkinson 
(knocked  up  his  secretary); 
Shadow  Minister  of  State: 
David  Willetts  (appeared  to 
try  to  fix  Commons  committee 
on  standards):  plus  Tim  Yeo 
(love  child  by  Tory  councillor) 
and  Alan  Duncan  (shady  deals 
nabbed  valuable  house  at 
knock-down  price).  Several  of 
these  people  were  on  the  front 
bench  with  him. 

Mr  Hagu  e really  does  seem 
to  believe  in  toe  magical  pow- 
ers of  toe  market  He  scorned 
government  action  on  the  en- 
vironment “Do  you  agree 
with  me  that  successful  free 
enterprise  economies  based 
on  private  ownership  are  in 
the  best  position  to  safeguard 
the  natural  environment?” 

The  new  Tory  leader  went 
on  to  talk  about  toe  “active 
ageing  strategy”.  Labour  MPs 
could  not  believe  what  they 
were  hearing.  Was  this  some- 
thing Mr  Hague  had  done  to 
himself,  rather  in  the  way  that 
crooked  antique  dealers  "dis- 
tress" modem  flimiture  to 
make  it  look  old? 

“Can  toe  Prime  Minister 
tell  us  what  an  active  ageing 
strategy  is,  and  can  he  teD  us  if 
he  has  got  one?”  Labour  mem- 
bers began  to  chortle  in  a de- 
mented, hyperventilating  sort 
of  way. 

I suspect  they  are  underesti- 
mating Mr  Hague.  Odd  he  may 
look,  painfully  young  he  may 
be,  right-wing  he  is,  but  stupid 
he  is  not  We  shall  know  more 
this  afternoon,  when  he  has 
the  chance  to  pin  Mr  Blair 
down. 


Martin  Walter 
In  Washington 


Review 


The  wrong  rake 
leaves  a big  gap 


Tim  Ashley 


Tha  Rate’s  Progress 

Barbican  Hall,  London 

A RAKE'S  Progress  with- 
out a Rake  is  like  Hamlet 
without  the  Prince. 
Whatever  toe  merits — and 
elsewhere  they  were  consider- 
able — of  John  Eliot  Gardi- 
ner's semi-staged  perfor- 
mance, toe  casting  of  the 
fashionable  tenor  lan  Bos- 
tridge  as  Tom  Rakewell,  the 
lovable  twerp  who  goes  to  toe 
had  when  corrupted  by 
money,  left  a gap  in  the  middle 
of  the  piece. 

Bostridge  was  til  advised  to 
attempt  toe  role  at  this  stage 
in  his  career.  The  vocal 
requ  Lrements  are  awesome. 
Mozart ean  flexibility  needs  to 
be  combined  with  toe  ability 
to  project  the  ceaseless  fluctu- 
ation of  emotional  nuance.  It 
has  defeated  many  a singer. 
Bostridge  is,  as  yet,  not  up  to 
its  demands. 

His  voice,  very  English, 
rather  “choir  school",  does 
not  ride  the  orchestra  with 
ease  (and  Stravinsky's  mock 
18th-century  orchestra  is  not 
large).  The  florid  ornamenta- 
tion and  the  whiffs  of  colura- 
tura  which  characterise  both 
bravado  and  uncertainty  are 
not  always  negotiated  with 
precision.  Despite  his  Earned 
sensitivity  as  a Lieder  singer 
he  is  sometimes  fallible  in  his 
projection  of  the  text  Dramat- 
ically he  makes  for  a credible 
innocent,  but  Tom’s  hanker- 
ing for  experience  is  not  al- 
ways conveyed:  the  timidity 
with  which  he  approaches  the 


inhabitants  of  Mother  Goose's 
brothel,  fbr  instance,  is  touch- 
ing, but  there  is  no  sense  of  bis 
growing  sexual  fascination. 

None  of  this  was  helped  by 
toe  fact  that  he  was  twinned 
with  Bryn  Terfel  as  bis  sinis- 
ter alter  ego,  Nick  Shadow.  If 
Bostridge  is  not  ready  for  his 
role,  Terfel  leaves  one  wonder- 
ing if  this  is  a case  of  an  estab- 
lished star  who  is  doing  too 
much  too  soon.  The  over- 
powering, larger-than-Ufe  per- 
sonality threatened  to  pull  the 
opera’s  central  relationship 
out  of  balance.  On  toe  other 
hand,  the  once  golden  voice 
no  w has  a touch  of  acidity  in 
it,  while  a couple  of  high  notes 
revealed  a somewhat  alarm- 
ing tendency  to  spread. 

The  rest  of  the  cast  were  not 
ideally  matched.  Deborah 
York,  hampered  by  a largely 
inaudible  middle  register, 
made  heavy  weather  of 
Anne’s  music.  Martin  Robson 
was  less  than  imposing  as  her 
moralistic  father. 

The  real  delights  of  the  eve- 
ning were  Anne  Howells'  out- 
rageous, champagne-swilling 
Mother  Goose,  Peter 
Brooder’s  high  camp  SeDem 
and  Anne  Sotie  Von  Otter  as 
Baba  The  Turk.  The  only 

member  of  the  cast  who  was 

not  a native  English  speaker, 
the  clarity  of  her  diction  pet 
everyone  else  to  shame. 

Gardiner  conducts  the 
score  better  than  most  stress- 
ing its  lyrictem,  but  never  los- 
ing sight  of  its  basis  in  rhyth- 
mic  quirkiness.  The  London 
Symphony  Orchestra  were  not 
quite  at  their  best,  but  the 
Monteverdi  Choir  were 
stunning. 


SEXUAL  predators 
in  tiie  United  States 
may  be  locked  up 
for  life,  even  after 
serving  their  prison 
sentences,  the  Supreme  Court 
has  ruled  in  a highly  popular 
but  narrow  decision.  The  rul- 
ing has  dismayed  civil  liber- 
ties groups  and  jolted  doctors 
who  now  have  sweeping  pow- 
ers to  recommend  detention. 

Mental  ronea*  is  no  longer 
the  standard  for  ronfirpng  sex- 
ual predators  in  mental  hospi- 
tals. A much  wider  definition 
of  “mental  abnormality”  end 
“personality  disorder”  will 
suffice  if  children  are  believed 
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Maav  Karmody 
Heritage  Correspondent 

Entrance  fees  for  pub- 1 
lie  museums  and  galler- 
ies could  be  scrapped 
after  Maris  Fisher,  the  arts  j 
minister,  yesterday  an- 
nounced an  urgent  govern- 
ment review  of  charges,  say- 
ing admission  should  be  “for 
the  many,  not  just  the  few”. 

Mr  Fisher  expressed  his 
personal  opposition  to 
charges,  which  blossomed 
under  the  previous  govern- 
ment, but  gave  no  hint  of 
extra  funding  to  fill  the  gap. 

'The  Government  believe 
that  all  members  of  the  com- 
munity should  be  able  to  en- 
joy our  great  national  muse- 
ums and  galleries,”  he  told 
the  Commons.  “We  do  not 
want  anybody  to  be  charged 
entry  to  national  museums 
and  galleries.” 

The  review  is  being  con- 
ducted by  two  officials  in  his 
department,  who  are  to  report 
hack  later  this  summer.  The 
directors  of  all  the  national 
museums  are  being  invited  to 
interviews  with  Mr  Fisher 
and  the  Heritage  Secretary, 
Chris  Smith.  The  review 
received  a nervous  welcome 
from  the  museums  sector. 

Mark  Taylor,  the  director  of 
the  Museums  Association, 
said:  “Of  course  we’re  de- 


to  be  in  danger  once  a sexual 
criminal  is  released. 

“Anticipating  crimes  be- 
fore they  have  been  commit- 
ted and  penalising  them  be- 
fore they  happen  is  a 
precedent  that  should 
frighten  every  American," 
said  Wendy  McFarland  of  the 
American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  office  in  Kansas  City. 

Writing  the  judgmem  fbr 
toe  majority,  the  controver- 
sial Justice  Clarence  Thomas 
said  the  new  confinement 
rule  was  “not  a punishment", 
but  compared  it  to  “Involun- 
tarily confining  persons  af- 
flicted with  an  unbeatable, 
highly  contagious  disease”. 

Dr  Frederick  Berlin,  a 
founder  of  the  Sexual  Dis- 
orders Clinic  at  Johns  Hop- 


kins University,  said:  “This  is 
a dramatic  shift  in  policy  In 
terms  of  our  criminal  justice 
system.  No  longer  will  indi- 
viduals be  held  accountable 

for  acts  they  have  actually 
committed,  but  now  also  for 
acts  that  someone  else  says 
they  are  going  to  commit” 

Thirty-eight  states  joined 
Kansas  in  the  appeal  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  for  the  right  to 
keep  sexual  predators  locked 
up,  even  when  their  sentences 
had  been  served.  Six  more 
states  have  simitar  laws,  all 
spurred  by  public  outrage  at 
children  being  sexually  at- 
tacked by  released  offenders. 

Similar  cases  have  already 
led  to  new  legislation,  such  as 
Megan’s  law.  which  requires 
that  a community  be  in- 


I  formed  if  a sex  offender  is  to 
be  released  into  the  neigh- 
bourhood. It  was  named  after 
seven-year-old  Megan  Kanka 
of  New  Jersey,  killed  three 
years  ago  by  a released  paedo- 
phile, Jesse  Tlmmendequas, 
who  was  sentenced  to  death 
for  her  murder  last  week. 

Although  Megan’s  law  has 
not  reduced  the  rate  of  child 
sex  offences,  the  tough  new 
approach  to  paedophiles  has 
attracted  international  atten- 
tion, with  Britain  and  Austra- 
lia and  France  considering 
similar  rules.  The  Supreme 
Court  decision  is  likely  to 
provoke  demands  outside  the 
US  for  sexual  predators  to  be 
locked  up  indefinitely. 

“If  at  any  lime  the  confined 
person  is  adjudged  ‘safe  to  be 


at  large’,  he  is  statutorily  en- 
titled to  Immediate  release,” 
the  Supreme  Court  judgment 
read,  its  one  bow  to  US  civil 
liberties. 

“The  liberty  interest  is  not 
absolute,’ r the  Court  went  on. 
“And  a simple  finding  of  dan- 
gerousness, standing  alone, 
would,  not  be  enough  to  justify 
the  extended  confinement. 
There  has  to  be  proof  of  some 
additional  fector,  and  the  Kan- 
sas law's  reference  to  ‘mental 
abnormality  or  personality 
disorder1  is  acceptable." 

The  case  at  issue  .was 
brought  by  Leroy  Hendricks, . 
confined  in  Kansas  after  a 30- 
year  history  of  child  molest- 
ing. a confessed  paedophile, 
he  told  a Kansas  court  that 
the  only  way  he  could  guaran- 


tee to  stop  would  - be  to  TUe. 

He  was  to  be  reteased  after 
serving  a ifryear  sentence  for 
assaulting  two' boys  at 'the 
electronics  shop  Where  he 
worked.  Instead,  in  a.  civfl 
rather  than  a criminal  court 
a jury’  found  him  to  be  “a  sex- 
ually violent  predator"  under 
a new  state  law  passed  with 
Hendricks’s  release  In  mind, 
and  ordered  him  confined  in  a 
mental  hospital. 

Hendricks  appealed  that  his 
constitutional  guarantee  of 
liberty  and  due  process  had 
been  violated,  that  be  was 
being  punished  twice  for  toe 
same  crime,  and  that  he  was  a 
victim  of  a retroactive  penalty 
since  the  new  Kansas  law  had 
not  been  on  toe  books  when  he 
committed  the  offence. 


A Stephen  Cox  sculpture  at  Dulwich  picture  gallery,  south  London,  which  was  yesterday  designated  as  of  national  importance  photograph:  carry  weasgr 


lighted  to  see  any  review,  but 
the  question  remains:  who  is 
going  to  foot  toe  bill?  I don't 
believe  he  could  legally  In- 
struct museums  to  stop  charg- 
ing, and  in  any  case  without 
clearly  identifying  alterna- 
tive funding  it  would  be 
grossly  irresponsible  to  do  so. 
Museums  have  been  pushed 
into  charging  and  becoming 
more  commercial  for  toe  last 
18  years,  and  they’re  going  to 


take  a lot  of  persuading  to 
change  direction  again.” 

The  national  museums 
supported  by  Department  or 
National  Heritage  funds,  a 
total  of  about  £200  million, 
have  suffered  real  year-on- 
year  cuts  of  about  5 per  cent 
in  the  last  three  budgets. 

The  most  recent  figures,  for 
1994-95,  show  that  national 
museums  managed  to  gener- 
ate 38  per  cent  of  their  reve- 


nue, a total  of  £79.5  million, 
mostly  from  charging.  How- 
ever the  British  Museum, 
which  does  not  charge  but 
markets  books  and  gifts  en- 
thusiastically, and  recently 
opened  toe  world's  first  air- 
port museum  shop  at  Heath- 
row, managed  to  generate  20 
per  cent  of  its  income. 

The  review  was  warmly 
welcomed  by  David  Barrie, 
director  of  the  independent 


National  Arts  Collection 
Fund,  but  he  warned  of  im- 
mense practical  difficulties  in 
scrapping  existing  charges. 

“It  is  really  good  to  feel  that 
ministers  are  approaching  it 
in  thfe  spirit,”  he  said.  “If  toe 
Government  could,  as  a result 
of  this  review,  find  some  way 
of  enabling  all  of  our  muse- 
ums and  galleries  to  let  every- 
one In  free  it  would  be  won- 
derful. The  question  Is  how, 


and  will  there  be  other  ad- 
verse consequences?” 

The  National  Museums  and 
Galleries  on  Merseyside, 
which  are  Heritage  Depart- 
ment-funded. are  to  introduce 
charging  next  week  to  plug  an 
operating  deficit  of  about  £2 
million  a year.  Their  scheme 
will  charge  adults  £3  a head 
for  a season  ticket  giving  ad- 
mission to  eight  properties 
for  a year. 


Cash-strapped  museums  promoted  to  super-league 


Official  designation 
granted,  but  no 
extra  funds,  writes 

Maev  Kennedy 


A SUPER-LEAGUE  of 
British  regional  muse- 
ums, including  the 
Mary  Rose  Tudor  warship, 
an  internationally 
renowned  collection  of 
wallpaper  and  the  largest 
collection  of  farm  carts  In 
England,  was  proclaimed 
yesterday  by  the  Heritage 

Secretary.  Chris  Smith. 

Mr  Smith  praised  the 
“rich  diversity"  of  the  mu- 
seums. but  made  it  dear 
that  there  would  be  no 
extra  government  funding 
for  them.  Demands  for 
money  will  be  referred  to 
the  Heritage  Lottery  Fund. 

Mr  Smith  said  he  hoped 
the  “gold  star”  of  designa- 
tion as  of  national  impor- 
tance would  help  the  muse- 
ums tap  other  sources  of 
funding,  including  private 
and  business  sponsorship. 

Designation  of  nationally 
important  collections  was 
promised  in  the  museums 
review  by  the  previous  gov- 
ernment. A maximum  of  30 
had  been  set  hut  yesterday 
Mr  Smith  accepted  the 
recommendation  of  the  Mu- 
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The  Beamish  open-air  social  history  museum,  Co  Durham 


scums  and  Galleries  Com- 
mission and  Increased  the 
number  to  60.  Applications 
for  a second  round  of  desig- 
nations are  being  accepted. 

Many  of  the  museums  are 
entirely  funded  by  cash- 
strapped  local  authorities, 
and  have  already  seen 
repeated  cuts  of  opening 
hours,  staff,  or  both. 

Leeds,  which  has  won 
designation  for  its  city  gal- 
lery and  Temple  Newsam 
House,  has  had  to  cut  both 
staff  and  opening  hours 
across  its  museums,  while 
seeing  a steady  decline  in 
visitors,  blamed  partly  on 
the  huge  number  of  new 


museums  and  attractions 
opening  in  the  area. 

Others  are  attached  to 
universities  — including 
the  oldest  museum  in  the 
country,  Oxford’s  Ashmo- 
lean,  and  one  of  the  most 
famous,  Cambridge’s  Fitz- 
william  — which  are  find- 
ing it  increasingly  difficult 
to  fund  institutions  seen  as 
separate  from  their  core 
Sanction. 

The  Rural  History  Cen- 
tre, at  Reading  University, 
which  was  designated  yes- 
terday, has  sprang  yet  an- 
other leak  in  the  roof  over 
its  prlceless  archives  in  the 
torrential  rain  of  the  last 


week.  It  is  bursting  the 
seams  of  a small  1930s 
building  and  a collection  of 
prefabs  on  the  campus,  de- 
scribed yesterday  by  the  ar- 
chivist as  “glorified  garden 
sheds". 

It  costs  £250,000  a year  to 
run,  only  partly  covered  by 
a grant  from  the  Higher 
Education  Funding  Conn- 
ell. A few  years  ago  the  uni- 
versity considered  closing , 
it.  and  a plan  for  a new 
building  foundered.  A bid 
for  lottery  funds  to  re- 
house It  Is  now  being 
prepared. 

“It  gives  us  brownie 
points,  but  I’d  be  very  sur- 
prised if  anyone  is  hammer- 
ing on  the  door  offering  us 
sackfuls  of  money  in  the 
morning,"  Dr  Jonathan 
Brown,  the  archivist,  said. 
“That  said,  we  are  Jolly 
chuffed  about  it.” 

Designation  was  origi- 
nally proposed  In  the  Drew 
Report  of  1978,  which  said 
that  any  designated  collec- 
tion should  receive  80  per 
cent  Treasury  funding. 

Mr  Smith  ruled  this  out 
as  fantasy.  He  would  not  be 
surprised  to  receive  beg- 
ging letters  from  all  the 
museums  on  the  list,  he 
said,  “but  I would  expect 
them  to  understand  the 
enormous  financial  con- 
straints under  which  the 
Government  is  operating” 


Golden  oldies 


the  museums  designated  yester- 
day as  of  national  importance: 

Eleven  university  museums, 
operated  by  five  universities 
Cambridge:  FttzwUliam.  fbr  hs 
antiquities,  applied  and  fine  arts, 
and  numismatics  collections; 
Cambridge  University  Museum  of 
Archaeology  and  Anthropology; 
Whipple  Museum  of  the  History  of 
Science. 

London:  Courtauld  Gallery — 
paintings,  fine  and  applied  arts 
from  1300  to  the  present. 
Manchester  The  Manchester 
Museum:  The  Whitworth  Art  Gal- 
lery. tor  its  textile  and  wallpaper 
collections. 

Oxford:  The  Ashmolean,  Brit- 
ain's oldest  museum;  Museum  of 
the  History  of  Science;  Oxford 
University  Museum  of  Natural 
History;  Pitt  Rivers  Museum,  an- 
thropological collections. 

Reading:  The  Rural  History  Cen- 
tre, fbr  collection  of  artefacts  on 
English  rural  life,  agriculture, 
crafts,  industry  and  economy. 

Eight  local  authority  museums 
Birmingham  Museum  Service, 
for  fine  and  decorative  art  and 
science  collections,  and  pre- 
Raphaelite  collection. 

The  Bowes  Museum,  Barnard 
Castle.  County  Durham. 

Leeds  Museums  and  Galleries, 
for  the  City  Art  Gallery  collection, 
and  the  Chippendale  collection  at  i 
Temple  Newsom  House. 
Manchester  City  Art  Galleries, 


for  fine  and  decora  tive  art,  cos- 
tume and  textiles. 

Brighton  and  Hove,  for  natural 
history  collections  at  Booth 
Museum. 

Stoke-on-Trent.  for  collection  on 
history,  archaeology  and  prod- 
ucts oflocal  pottery  industry. 
York,  for  Roman.  Viking,  natural 
science  and  social  history 
collections. 

Tyne  and  Wear,  tor  Its  science 
and  technology  collections 

Ten  museums  operated  by  in- 
dependent charitable  trusts 
Beamish,  open-air  social  history' 
mpseum.  County  Durham. 
Devizes  Museum.  Wiltshire,  ar- 
chaeology collection.  . 

Dulwich  Picture  Gallery. 

Iron  bridge  Gorge,  Shropshire,  a 
World  Heritage  Site. 

Jewish  Museum,  London 

London  Transport  Museum 
The  Mary  Rose  Trust,  Ports- 
mouth, Henry  VTTl's  favourite 

warship,  raised  from  shipwreck. 
National  Motor  Museum,  Beau- 
lieu, Hampshire. 

National  Tramway  Museum. 

Crich,  Derbyshire. 

Wordsworth  Trust.  Cumbria. 

Three  museums  directly 
funded  by  the  Department  of 
National  Heritage 
Homlman  Museum,  London,  for 
Its  musical  and  ethnographic  col- 
lections; Museum  of  London;  Mu- 
seum of  Science  and  industry, 
Manchester. 
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Bankrupt  snooker  star  jailed 
for  smuggling  cannabis 

4RNOQKER  star  Silvino  f cisco  was  declared  bankrupt 
Francisco  was  Jailed  for  last  year  and  Is  now  outside 


sSPFrancisco  was  Jailed  for 
three  years  yesterday  after 
admitting  smuggling  canna- 
bis worth  £135,000  through 
Dover. 

Customs  officers  stopped 
the  South  African  born  for- 
mer British  Open  champion 
as  he  left  a ferry  last  Febru- 
ary and  found  the  cannabis 
resin  hidden  in  his  sports  car. 

Francisco,  aged  50,  pleaded 
guilty  to  smuggling  47  kilo- 
grams of  the  drug. 

Once  ranked  in  the  top  10  of 
world  snooker  players,  Fran- 


cisco was  declared  bankrupt 
last  year  and  Is  now  outside 
the  top  10Q.  When  he  was  ar- 
rested, he  was  living  In  a 
council  flat  in  Chesterfield,  in 
Derbyshire,  after  leaving  his 
wife,  Denise,  and  moving  out 
of  his  luxury  home. 

Francisco  made  his  name 
appearing  on  the  television 
programme  Pot  Black  during 
toe  1980s. 

He  blamed  the  break-up  of 
his  marriage  and  toe  slump 
in  his  fortunes  on  a gambling 
addiction  and  allegations  that 
he  “threw”  a match. 


shopping 
with  sea... 


Take  the  shortest  sea  mute  to  France  and  cross  the  Channel  to 
Calais. 

Cruise  from  Dover  on  a luxurious  car  Terry  or  hop  on  a 
hovercraft  or  catamaran.  With  duty  free  shops,  restaurants 
and  entertainment  all  on  board  and  departures  around 
evezy  half  hour,  what  could  be  easier? 

Take  in  the  sights,  ehjoy  a bite,  even  stay  for  the 
night,  You’D  be  spoilt  for  choice  with  the  many  shops, 
hypermarkets,  hotels  and  restaurants.  And  you’ll  be  ready 
to  begin  your  journey  Into  Europe.  1 

For  a special  day  or  a longer  stay,  remember,  Calais 
fiegms.mth  sea. 
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Amazing  escape  at  180mph 


Luke  Harding  on  skydiver  saved 
by  instructor  after  parachute  fails 


A SKYDIVER  who 
plunged  12,000  feet 
when  his  parachute 
failed  to  open  sur- 
vived when  his  In- 
structor used  his  body  to 
break  their  lSOmph  falL  - 
Gareth  Griffiths,  aged  27, 
from  Bridgend,  south  Wales, 
escaped  without  breaking  a j 
bone  — but  his  American  in- 1 
structor,  Michael  Costello, 
was  killed  on  impact 
Mr  Griffiths  and  Mr  Cos- 
tello were  making  a tandem 
dive,  attached  to  each  other,  j 
when  they  got  Into  difficulties 
and  plummeted  Into  a field 
near  Umatilla  airport  in  cen- 
tral Florida. 

According  to  observers,  Mr 
Costello  cushioned  the  fall  by 
flicking  the  pair  over  in  mid- 
air. He  then  bit  the  ground 
first,  landing  on  his  back. 

Mr  Costello's  friend  John 


Matthews,  who  spoke  to  other 
instructors  on  the  Jump,  said 
the  two  men  watched  a first 
group  of  three  pairs  jump  out 
of  the  plane,  before  jumping 
out  .themselves  with  two 
other  pairs.  “The  other  In- 
structors could  see  something 
was  wrong  with  Michael  and 
Gareth,  hut  did  not  know 
what,"  he  said 
Mr  Costello,  who  had  18 
years'  experience  — carrying 
out  8,000  parachute  jumps, 
3,000  of  them  in  tandem  — 
was  dead  on  arrival  at  Or- 
lando Regional  Hospital.  But, 
astonishingly,  Mr  Griffiths 
survived  the  fall  on  Sunday 
night.  He  was  last  night 
recovering  in  hospital  after 
undergoing  seven  hours  of 
surgery  to  repair  damage  to 
his  lower  tack.  He  also  suf- 
fered serious  abdominal  inju- 
ries. Hospital  officials  said  he 
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Anglo-Irish 
plan  to  free 
talks  ‘fails  to 
close  gap’ 


Danrld  Sharrock 
(rvtand  Correspondent 


Tandem  skydiving:  instructor  Michael  Costello  was  killed  when  parachute  failed  to  open 

Man  survives 
1 2,000ft  fall 


TONY  Bl.ur  today 
launches  his  initia- 
tive to  break  the  de- 
commissioning im- 
passe in  the  Northern  Ireland 
talks  amid  indication*.  Tram 
both  republicans  and  union- 
ists that  his  new  proposals 
are  unacceptable  to  them. 

The  plan,  agreed  between 
Mr  Blair  and  the  Irish  taoi- 
seach  John  Bruton,  repre- 
sents a subtle  shift  on  the  part 
or  the  Government.  It  drew  a 
cautious  response  yesterday 
from  the  Ulster  Unionist 
leader  David  Trimble  when 
he  was  briefed  at  Number  id 
but  a significant  gap  remains. 

The  shift  in  position  cen- 
tres on  proposing  that  para- 
military weapons  are  decom- 
missioned during  .ill-party 
talks  rather  than  beforehand, 
as  unionists  want,  or  after- 
wards. as  Sinn  Fein  demands. 

A commission  on  illegally 
held  weapons  appointed  by 
the  two  governments  would 
operate  independently  and 
report  to  a liaison  sub-com- 
mittee of  the  talks.  While  Mr 
Bruton  remained  confident 
that  this  compromise 
removes  any  remaining  ex- 
cuses for  continuing  IRA  vio- 
lence. the  reactions  of  both 
Mr  Trimble  and  the  Sinn  Fein 
president,  Gerry  Adams,  sug- 
gested that  a breakthrough  is 
not  imminent. 

Mr  Trimble  said  he  had 
told  Mr  Blair  that  he  could  go 
along  with  “parallel  decom- 
missioning" provided  there 
were  guarantees  that  it  would 
take  place.  But  he  then  made 
a significant  distinction  in 
what  he  called  a nvo-stage 
process  for  Sinn  Fein's  entry 
into  the  talks. 

"There  Is  the  entry  into 
talks  which  is  then  followed 
by  the  entry  into  substantive 
negotiations.  ' he  said.  “Our 
view  is  that  there  has  to  be 
substantial  decommissioning 
of  weapons  Immediately  after 
entry  into  talks,  that  Is  before 
entry  into  substantive 
.negotiations. 

“We're  very  keenly  Inter- 
ested in  whether  the  mecha- 
nisms are  there,  whether  the 


was  “resting  comfortably” 
and  was  expected  to  recover. 

His  mother,  Fay  Griffiths, 
aged  67,  speaking  from  the 
family  home  In  Bridgend, 
said  she  found  out  her  son 
had  been  involved  in  an  acci- 
dent on  Sunday  night,  but 
only  discovered  the  details 
yesterday. 

“Gareth  is  a very,  very 
lucky  man,”  she  said.  “I  feel 
so  sorry  for  the  family  of  the 
poor  instructor  who  was 
killed.  Gareth’s  twin  brother, 
David,  Is  hoping  to  Oy  out  to 
see  him." 

Mr  Griffith's  friend 
Michael  Tighe.  who  watched 
the  accident  unfold,  said: 
“The  instructor  saved  Gar- 
eth’s life.  We  have  spoken  to 
him  in  hospital,  where  he  is 
in  a lot  of  pain.  He  has  just 
had  an  operation  on  his  back, 
and  the  doctors  are  really 
pleased  with  him.” 

Mr  Griffiths,  a management 
consultant  with  the  firm 
Arthur  Andersen,  was  on  the 
second  day  of  a two-week  holi- 
day with  friends  when  the  ac- 
cident occuned.  It  was  his 
first  parachute  jump.  A keen 
swimmer  and  rugby  player, 
his  physical  fitness  may  have 
helped  him  survive,  his 
parents  believe. 

Experts  yesterday  said  it 
was  extremely  unlikely  he 
would  have  survived  the  fall 
unless  his  parachute  had 
opened  at  least  partially. 
When  .tandem  dives  go  wrong, 
both  jumpers  usually  survive 
or  are  both  killed. 

John  Kitchen,  safety  officer 
with  the  British  Parachute 
Association,  said  the  instruc- 
tor would  have  been  attached 
to  his  pupil  using  a parachute 
harness  and  metal  D-rings. 
The  two  men  would  have 
shared  a large  parachute,  as 
well  as  a reserve,  and  would 
have  faced  the  same  way. 

“There  are  several  explana- 
tions for  what  could  have 
gone  wrong,”  he  said.  “The 
parachute  might  not  have 
opened  folly  or  the  instructor 
could  have  made  an  error. 
There  are  some  areas  of  ter- 
rific turbulence  in  Florida 
and  the  parachute  could  have 
collapsed  near  the  ground.” 

Without  a parachute  two 
skydivers  would  reach  speeds 
of  IBOmph  because  they  have 
tire  same  surface  area  as  a 
single  person  but  greater 
weight,  be  added. 


Novice  skydiver  Gareth  Griffiths  (above):  remarkable  escape  at  180mph.  Paraglider  Pat 
Dolan  (below,  with  wife  Liz)  survived  a fall  of  a mile  without  a parachute  last  year 


Bill  Gates  donates  $200m  to  put  libraries  online 


Microsoft  founder  compared  to 
America’s  greatest  philanthropist 


Alex  Duval  Smith 
in  Washington 

BILL  GATES,  the  soft- 
ware entrepreneur  who 
Is  America’s  richest 
man,  set  his  sights  yesterday 
on  becoming  its  greatest  phi- 
lanthropist when  he  created  a 
$200  million  (£125  million) 


foundation  to  equip  public  li- 
braries with  computers  and 
the  Internet 

Mr  Gates’s  north  American 
initiative  comes  just  three 
weeks  after  he  announced  a 
British  plan  to  set  up  an  Infor- 
mation technology  campus  in 
Cambridge.  The  two  projects 
mark  an  attempt  to  finally 
-reverse  ■ the  . Microsoft 


founder’s  reputation  for  keep- 
ing his  $35  billion  fortune  to 
himself. 

The  4l-year-old’s  founda- 
tion, which  will  begin  by  giv- 
ing computers  to  8.500  of  the 
poorest  libraries  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  is 
believed  to  be  the  brainchild 
of  bis  wife.  Melinda. 

The  Gates  Library  Founda- 
tion. created  from  his  per- 
sonal wealth,  wtD  be  backed 
by  a $200  million  donation  of 
software  from  Microsoft  The 
dollar -fo r-dollar  mntr.h  is  in 


keeping  with  his  company’s 
policy  of  matching  charitable 
donations  by  his  staff 

Even  though  sceptics  said 
Mr  Gates's  library  foundation 
was  a ploy  to  outdo  Netscape 
Communication's  domination 
of  the  Internet  market  It  was 
compared  by  others  to  the 
action  of  one  of  America's 
most  famous  philanthropists. 

“This  is  Bill  Gates  becom- 
ing the  Zlst  century’s  Andrew 
Carnegie.”  said  Elizabeth 
Martinez,  the  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  American  Library 


Association.  At  the  turn  of 
the  century,  the  steel  magnate 
spent  $41-5  million  — S800 
million  today  — to  build  2,500 
public  libraries  across  the  US 
and  Canada. 

The  foundation,  whose  six- 
member  board  in  Redmond, 
Washington  state.  Includes 
Mr  and  Mrs  Gates,  is  an  ex- 
pansion of  a charity  called  Li- 
braries Online  At  Microsoft' 
which  was  launched  nearly 
two  years  ago. 

Microsoft,  which  makes 
Windows  95  and  Word,  has  so 


commitment  is  there  because 
we  want  to  bo  able  to  ensure 
that  actual  decommission utg 
takes  place.  We  are  waiting  to 
see  what  the  Prime  Minister 
is  saying  . . . one  should  take 
this  cautiously,  things  are 
moving  slowly  and  they  are 
likely  to  continue  moving 
slowly."  he  said. 

Mr  Adams  demonstrate  J 
the  gap  when  he  said:  "No- 
one  can  expert  me  or  anybody 
else  to  get  the  IRA  or  any 
other  armed  group  to  surren- 
der weapons  before  there  can 
be  negotiations  or  progress  in 
negotiations.  At  the  same 
time  the  issue  needs  to  be 
addressed  and  dealt  with  and 
resolved  through  agreement.” 

Boiled  down  to  iLs  essen- 
tials therefore,  while  Mr  Ad- 
am.- indicated  that  he  is  pre- 
pared to  discuss  how 
decommissioning  might  take 
place  while  the  substantive 
political  negotiations  pro- 
gress, he  would  not  make  any 
commitment  to  an  actual  han- 
dover or  disposal  id  IRA 
weaponry'. 

Mr  Trimble,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  prepared  to  allow 
Sinn  Fein  into  the  first  stage 
or  the  talks  following  an  IRA 
ceasefire  but  will  nol  counte- 
nance serious  political  busi- 
ness with  them  until  rhe  IRA 
has  begun  to  dismantle  its 
arsenal. 

The  most  important  factor 
to  be  arranged  on  the  pruce 
dural  front,  according  to  Mr 
Trimble,  was  the  establish 
men!  of  an  international  com- 
; mittce  to  verify  that  weapons 
were  being  destroyed.  “It 
can’t  wait  for  substantive 
talks.  We  have  to  have  proce- 
dures that  actually  bite.” 

SDLP  lender  John  Hume, 
who  Is  meeting  Mr  Blair 
today,  commented:  “I  think  a 
real  and  historic  opportunity 
now  exists  to  take  the  gun  out 
of  Irish  politics  forever  and 
he  rBlairj  has  clearly  opened 
a door  to  lasting  peace." 

But  Indications  among 
republicans  pointed  to  IRA 
determination  to  use  violence 
until  a political  deal  is  signed. 

• A man  was  being  ques- 
tioned last  night  about  the 
murder  of  two  police  officers 
in  Lurgan,  Co  Armagh.  10 
days  ago. 


Red-eye,  red 
boxes,  red  faces 


far  donated  and  spent  more 
than  $10  million  on  hardware 
and  software  fur  libraries  in 
the  US. 

Libraries  which  have 
bought  equipment  with  Mi- 
crosoft grants  claim  their  vis- 
itor numbers  have  increased  ■ 
drastically.  j 

Mr  Gates  said  the  founda-  I 
tion  would  provide  training  , 
for  librarians  and.  after  its  i 
Initial  five-year  programme, 
it  could  be  expanded  to  all 
16.000  public  libraries  in  the 
United  States. 


Christopher  Elliott 

IT  IS  every  traveller's 
nightmare.  You  step  off  the 
red-eye  from  New  York 
and  you  cannot  find  your  lug- 
gage. In  Tony  Blair’s  case  yes- 
terday, nine  pieces:  red,  cov- 
ered in  deer  skin  with  'Prime 
Minister'  in  gold  lettering  on 
the  side,  and  traditionally 
containing  state  secrets. 

Bleary-eyed  fellow  passen- 
gers from  BA  176  were  star- 
tled to  seo  the  prime  ministe- 
rial red  boxes  bump 
unclaimed  round  and  round  a 
luggage  carousel  at  Heathrow 
as  they  recovered  their  bag- 
gage at  8.3.5am. 

The  boxes  had  become  de- 
tached from  Mr  Blair  and  his 
staff  after  his  arrival  from  the 
UN  environmental  summit, 
due  to  a "breakdown  in  com- 
munications'', according  to  a 
British  Airways  spokesman. 

A BA  special  handling 
agent  wailing  to  clear  Mr 
Blair's  party  through  customs 
and  immigration  realised 
after  a few  minutes  that  the 
boxes  had  not  been  sent  to 
the  VIP  suite  at  Terminal 
Four. 

She  raced  to  the  normal 


first  class  arrival  area  with  a 
civil  servant  and  began  rescu- 
ing the  boxes  from  the  piles  of 
Samsonite  cases  and  Ralph 
Lauren  holdalls. 

Robert  Ayllng,  BA's  chief 
executive,  yesterday  offered 
proftise  apologies  to  Mr  Blair 
and  promised  an  investiga- 
tion in  London  and  New  York 
to  ensure  that  such  a thing 
would  never  happen  again. 

“In  normal  circumstances 
when  such  parties  travel  we 
would  receive  telexed  advice 
from  New  York  telling  us  of 
the  boxes  but  for  some  reason 
on  this  occasion  it  didn't  hap- 
pen," said  the  BA  spokes- 
man. “But  they  only  went 
astray  for  five  or  six 
minutes." 

The  red  bos  is  one  of  the 
most  potent  symbols  of  minis- 
terial office.  It  Is  traditionally 
used  to  carry  Cabinet  and 
other  important  papers, 
locked  when  not  in  use  and 
kept  close  to  the  minister. 

But  a Downing  Street 
spokesman  said:  "Confiden- 
tial papers  are  kept  with  the 
private  secretaries.  The  boxes 
contain  as  many  Biro's  and 
pads  of  AJ  as  anything  else.  It 
Is  possible  to  levitate  this  to  a 
level  which  it  doesn't  merit." 
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In  a 

Cornish 

village, 

parking 

spaces 

are  in 

such 

demand 

that  one 

will  cost 

you 

£12,000 


Geoffrey  Gibbs  on 
a seller's  market 


Tom  Woodley,  of  the  Black  Horse  estate  agency,  stands  on  the  parking  space  which  his  company  is  marketing  at  £12,000  photograph:  maochju. 


POLPERRO  was  not 
built  with  the  motor 
car  in  mind.  The  vil- 
lage huddles  round  a tiny 
harbour  in  a narrow  steep- 
sided valley  on  the  south 
Cornwall  coast,  making  the 
horse  and  cart  more  Its 
style. 

Visitors  who  arrive  in 
their  thousands  to  soak  np 
the  atmosphere  most  leave 
their  vehicles  half  a mile 
away  and  proceed  on  foot 
or  by  a shuttle  service  of 
small  electric  buses  and 
horse-drawn  vehicles. 
Residents  accept  that 


parking  spaces  are  like 
gold  dust.  But  even  they 
were  a little  taken  aback  at 
the  asking  price  for  a small 
piece  of  white  lined  tarmac 
in  a courtyard  behind  the 
village  ice  cream  parlour. 

Estate  agents  have  been 
instructed  to  market  the 
village  centre  car  parking 
space  for  £12,000. 

At  approximately  15  ft  by 
six  ft.  the  price  works  ont 
at  £133  per  square  foot,  but 
the  agents  are  in  no  doubt 
they  will  find  a ready 
buyer. 

“Car  parking  space  is 


much  in  demand,  and  it  is 
market  forces  which  estab- 
lish the  price  for  such 
spaces.”  the  agents  said 
yesterday. 

A number  of  lock-up 
garages  put  up  for  sale  by 
the  same  vendor  are  be- 
lieved to  have  been  snapped 
up  for  more  than ' the 
£15,000  guide  price. 

Murray  ColUngs,  the  par- 
ish council  chairman,  said 
that  despite  having  a 700- 
space  car  pa rk  at  the  top  of 
the  village,  some  people 
wanted  to  be  able  to  park 
closer  to  their  own  proper- 


ties and  were  prepared  to 
pay  high  prices.  “It  is  sup- 
ply and  demand.  Some 
people  will  look  on  it  as  an 
investment  to  enhance  the 
value  of  their  properties.” 

If  the  prospective  buyer 
decides  to  rent  out  the 
space  at  the  going  rate  of 
£7.50  a week,  it  would  take 
30  years  to  recoup  the 
investment. 

A better  bet.  according  to 
Mr  Woodley,  would  be  to 
sell  it  on  again  In  a year’s 
time  when  It  would  proba- 
bly have  increased  in  value 
by  a further  £1,000. 


Garage  sales 


□ Primrose  Hill  Village, 
London  NW1:  Three  small 
garages  sold  last  year  fdr 
£40.000  each 

□ Soho,  London  Wl:  Aflat 
with  a private  car  space  in  an 
underground  garage  added 
£25.000  to  the  property's  value 

□ Hampstead.  London 
NW3:  Secure  underground 
garage  spaces  going  for  up  to 
£25,000 

□ Nottingham:  A flat  or 
house  with  private  parking 
could  Increase  the  property 


price  on  average  by  £8,000  in 
the  centre 

□ Newcastle  upon  Tyne: 
Private  car  parking  spaces 
selling  for  £13,000  in  central 
Newcastle 

□ Manchester:  A private • 
underground  parking  space 
In  city  centre  could  cost 
average  of  £10,000 

□ Exeter:  A private  car 
space  or  garage  in  central 
location,  either  separate  or 
with  a property,  could  cost  an 
average  £7,500 


Local  radio  station  takes  on  BBC  and  record  company  over  broadcast  of  Oasis  single 


Erf  end  douston 


A LOCAL  commercial  radio 
station,  which  miffed 
Radio  1 disc  jockeys  by  man- 
aging to  premiere  Oasts’s  new 
single  last  week,  yesterday 
criticised  the  pop  group’s  re- 
cord company  for  offering  the 
BBC  “first  rights”. 

Jay  Crawford,  the  head  of 


music  at  Edinburgh-based 
Radio  Forth,  infuriated  both 
Creation  Records  and  the  cor- 
poration’s youth  entertain- 
ment gurus  by  playing  the  re- 
cord D*You  Enow  What  I 
Mean  35  minutes  before  its 
scheduled  Radio  1 debut  at 
12.45pm  last  Friday. 

The  coup  provoked  a series 
of  un-BBC-like  responses 
from  the  publicly-financed 


radio  organisation,  as  well  as 
an  inquiry  from  Oasis’s  law- 
yers, but  Mr  Crawford  in- 
sisted yesterday  he  had  been 
making  a serious  point. 

*T  have  tried  to  stop  record 
companies  offering  exclusive 
deals  to  anyone,  even  me,”  he 
said.  “We  are  in  the  middle  of 
a listenership  survey  on 
which  our  advertising  rates 
are  based,  and  it  is  aggravat- 


ing that  a record  company  is 
prepared  to  give  a leg-up  to 
one  of  our  competitors.” 
According  to  Mr  Crawford, 
teams  of  Creation  employees 
had  been  posted  outside  the 
nation's  independent  radio 
operators  with  strict  instruc- 
tions not  to  carry  their  bun- 
dles of  Oasis  EPs  into  recep- 
tion until  exactly  2pm.  "If 
they  had  given  the  record  to 


HMV  rather  than  Virgin  they 
would  probably  have  ended 
up  being  sued,”  added  Mr 
Crawford,  who  will  not  reveal 
how  he  cracked  Creation's 
security. 

The  presenter,  who  has 
been  with  Radio  Forth  since 
it  began  22  years  ago,  claims 
both  suffered  a weekend  of 
vilification  by  jealous  Radio  1 
disc  jockeys.  "They  were  ab- 


solutely pathetic;  one  said  I 
was  the  crackpot  head  of 
music  from  tinpot  Radio 
Forth.  I don’t  know  who  they 
were  as  they  are  hardly 
household  names  these  days." 

A BBC  spokesman  said  he 
could  not  comment  on  the  al- 
leged insulting  of  competitors 
who  have  four  times  Radio  l’s 
share  of  the  east  central  Scot- 
land market 


parents  of 
murdered 


teenager 


Alteon  Daniels  - 


THE  Home  Secretary. 
Jack  Straw,  is  likely 
to  order  an  inquiry 
into  tfce-murder  ctf  the 
blank  teenager  Stephen  Law- 
rence after  meeting  his 
parents  yesterday. 

The  move  was  cautiously 
welcomed  fay  Doreen  and  Nev- 
ille Lawrence,  who  have  cam- 
paigned for  Ibur  years  to 
bring  their  son’s  killers  to 
justice  after  what  they  believe 
has  been  a series  of  {failures 
by  the  police  and  legal 

system. 

The  hour  long  Home  Office 
meeting,  refused  by  Mr 
Straw’s  predecessor,  Michael 
Howard,  comes  four  months 
after  an  inquest  concluded 
that  Stephen,  aged  18,  had 
been  murdered  by  five  white 
youths  in  an  unprovoked  rac- 
ist attack  In  April  199S. 

Mr  Straw  said  he  would 
now  consider  whether  to  pro- 
ceed with  a judicial  review  of 
the  handling  of  the  case  by 
the  police  and  Crown  Prose- 
cution Service  or  a wider  pub- 
lic inquiry  led  by  a judge  into 
the  issues  of  racist  crime  and 
relations  between  the  au- 
thorities and  ethnic 

minnlriHpui- 

Mr  Straw  said  he  had  met 
Mrs  Lawrence  while  in  oppo- 
sition and  was  impressed  by 
her  determination. 

“I  recognise  that  a strong 
case  has  been  made  by  Mrs 
Lawrence  for  same  form  of  in- 
quiry and  I am  actively  con- 
sidering what  she  put  to  me,’* 
he  said.  The  broader  issues  of 
racially  motivated  crime  had 
been  discussed.  “I  will  ... 
reflect  upon  the  best  way  to 
address  die  widespread  con- 
cern resulting  from  this 
case." 

Stephen,  a - promising  stu- 
dent, was  stabbed  to  death  by 
a gang  of  five  white  youths  as 
he  waited  for  a bus  in  Eltharn. 
south  London,  in  April  1993. 

After  the  CPS  dropped 
charges  against  Neil  Acourt 
and  Luke  Knight,  the  Law- 
rence family  brought  a pri- 
vate prosecution  against 
them,-  Jamie  Acourt  and 
David  Norris.  Jamie  Acourt 
and  Norris  were  discharged 
during  committal  proceed- 
ings. The  trial  of  Knight, 
Acourt  and  Gary  Dobson  col- 
lapsed at  the  Old  Bailey  last 
ApriL 

Michael  Mansfield,  QC,  rep- 
resenting the  family,  con- 
firmed that  the  Lawrence 
family  was  still  considering 


Stephen  Lawrence,  aged  17, 
murdered  by  white  gang 


other  legal  avenues;  such  os. 
civil  action,  but  said  any 
action  depended  on  the  remit 
of  a future  inquiry. 

He  said  there  was  a pattern 
of  racial  attacks  and  murder 
in  society  which  had  to  be 
addressed.  "There  is  great 
unanimity  about  the  need  to 
ensure  that  the  black  commu- 
nity in  particular  is  satisfied 
that  all  has  been  done.  This 
type  of  inquiry  is  the  only 
way  fbrward.” 

Mrs  Lawrence,  accompa- 
nied by  her  husband,  who  has 
recently  returned  from  the 
Caribbean  where  Stephen  is 
buried,  described  her  anger  at 
the  police  and  lack  of  faith  in 
the  judicial  process.  "What 
we  want  to  find  out  is  the 
truth  of  what  went  on  that 
night.  The  only  way  we’re  go- 
ing to  find  out  is  through  a 
judicial  inquiry.  A police  in- 
quiry is  not  enough.” 

She  said  the  inquest  had 

sTinHwnri  any  remaining  faith 

she  had  In  the  police  after  of- 
ficers failed  to  criticise  the 
initial  investigation,  immedi- 
ately after  Stephen's  murder. 

She  said  the  five  youths 
who  had  refused  to  answer 
questions  during  the  inquest 
had  been  shielded.  "There  has 
been  a cover-up.  Why?  We  are 
not  asking  Jar  special  treat- 
ment. What  we  want  Is 
justice.”  ■ 

-"If  we  ever  get  what  we 
want  then  this  will  set  a 
marker  that  young  black 
people  can  walk  the  streets 
and  feel  comfortable.  There 
will  not  he  someone  who  can 
say  'I  can  kUQ  this  person  mid 
no  one  will  do  anything  about 
if.” 


Literary  dust-up 


Enmity  over  ‘new’  Ulysses 


NHS  chiefs  plead  for  help 
as  debts  rise  £1  m a day 


‘Reader  friendly’  it  may  be,  but  a 
revised  edition  of  Joyce’s  book 
has  provoked  hostility  in  several 
quarters,  reports  Dan  Glaister 


IT  IS  rare  for  the  Oner 

points  of  punctuation  to 

arouse  such  high  feelings. 
But  when  the  punctuation 
is  the  work  of  James  Joyce, 
the  controversy  is 
understandable. 

"Snotgreen”.  lawyers  have 
accepted,  can  be  rendered  as 
"snot-green'’. 

The  phrase  “scrotum  tight- 
ening’’ can  also  wear  a 
hyphen. 

This  week  the  Joyce  Estate 
finally  admitted  defeat  in  its 
attempts  to  prevent  publica- 
tion of  Ulysses:  A Reader's 
Edition,  edited  by  Danis  Rose. 
The  Joyce  trustees,  led  by  the 
writer's  grandson.  Stephen 
Joyce,  issued  a writ  against 
the  publishers.  Picador,  on 
June  10. 

A hearing  set  for  June  13 
did  not  go  ahead,  and  on  Mon- 
day the  deadline  passed  far 
the  estate  to  lodge  objections 
to  the  publication  on  grounds 
of  copyright  Infringement 
Mr  Rose's  sin  was  to  set 
himself  the  task  of  clarifying 
the  text  of  one  of  the  most  wil- 
fully obtuse  works  of  English 
literature. 

Taking  advantage  of  a 
period  of  three  years  when 
Joyce  fell  out  of  copyright  Mr 
Rose  has  edited  Ulysses  to 
reflect  what  he  considers  to 
be  its  author’s  intentions. 
Gone  is  the  confusing  punctu- 
ation, the  stray  apostrophes 
and  the  misspellings  that 
have  enchanted  and  irritated 
generations  or  students  of 
Joyce  since  the  book’s  publi- 
cation in  1922. 

Instead,  there  is  a clarity 
that,  says  the  book's  editor,  is 
“reader  friendly”. 

He  says:  “It  is  a people’s 
Ulysses,  a text  which  has 
been  smuggled  out  of  the 
ivory  tower  of  the  academics 
and  put  squarely  in  the  mar- 
ket place,  designed  for  lovers 
of  literature 

“I  want  to  make  the  book 
reader  friendly.”  says  Rose.  “I 

i L_ 


want  to  help  people,  general 
readers,  to  read  the  book.  1 
don't  believe  people  have  read 
Ulysses.” 

Mr  Rose  may  not  be  alone 
in  his  concerns  that  readers 
are  put  off  Ulysses  by  Joyce’s 
eccentric  touches.  It  has  been 
a contentious  text  since  it  was 
first  published  in  1922.  pro- 
duced by  a FVench  printer 
who  did  not  speak  English. 

As  early  as  November  1921, 
the  author  expressed  doubts 
about  the  text,  which  relates 
events  in  Dublin  on  June  14, 
1904,  through  the  eyes  of  two 
characters,  Leopold  Bloom 
and  Stephen  Dedal  us. 

“1  am  extremely  irritated 
by  all  those  printer's  errors.’’ 

Joyce  wrote.  “Working  as  I do 
amid  piles  of  notes  at  a table 
in  an  hotel  I cannot  possibly 
do  this  mechanical  part  with 
my  wretched  eye  and  a half. 
Are  these  to  be  perpetuated  in 
future  editions?  I hope  not.” 
Unfortunately.  Joyce’s  fears 
were  borne  out  the  only  bene- 
ficiaries being  rival  camps  of 
academics. 

Under  copyright,  which 
lasted  for  50  years  after  the 
author's  death,  nobody  could 
publish  a version  of  Ulysses 
without  the  permission  of  his 
estate.  Copyright  lapsed 
under  the  old  UK  copyright 
laws  on  January  1,  1992.  The 
work  reverted  to  copyright  In 
1995,  when  the  UK  came  into 
line  with  European  law, 
under  which  copyright  ex- 
tends for  75  years  after  death. 

But  the  new  copyright  regu- 
lations were  not  retrospec- 
tive, so  any  work  that  was  ini- 
tiated between  1992  and  1995 
was  exempt.  Mr  Rose  could 
publish  his  Reader's  Edition 
without  reference  being 
made,  or  royalties  paid,  to  the 
Joyce  estate. 

The  new  version  incorpo- 
rates close  to  10.000  alter- 
ations in  the  book’s  250.000 
words.  “I  have  produced  a 

text  that  from  an  arnrfpmir 
point  of  view,  Is  closer  to 


James  Joyce ...  he  was  aghast  at  extent  of  printer's  errors 


Joyce’s  meaning  than  any- 
thing else  that  has  come  be- 
fore," Says  Mr  Rose.  “If  you 
think  or  Ulysses  as  Joyce’s 
mansion  and  each  of  the 
rooms  as  episodes.  I went  in 
and  opened  the  windows,  let 
in  light  and  air.  cleaned  out 
the  cobwebs  so  we  could  view 
with  awe  and  admiration  the 
beauty  of  the  architecture 
and  fire  exquisite  craftsman- 
ship of  the  furniture.” 
Despite  the  grandiose 
claims,  opinion  is  divided  as 
to  the  merits  or  the  final 
product  Fritz  Serin,  director 
of  the  James  Joyce  Founda- 
tion in  Zurich,  said:  “l  have 
found  Danis'  Rose  a devoted, 
conscientious  and  scrupulous 
scholar  — scrupulous 


ing  to  his  own  strong  princi- 
ples . . - This  is  not  my  Ulys- 
ses. I have  always  enjoyed  the 
passages  where  you  couldn’t 
tell  what  the  author  meant 
and  there  were  ambiguities 
and  you  had  to  backtrack  in 
your  reading.” 

John  Kidd,  of  the  James 
Joyce  Research  Center  at  Bos- 
ton university,  was  not  so  cir- 
cumspect: "No  responsible 
editor  has  'ever  undertaken 
the  scale  of  mutilation  that 
Danis  Rose  has  perpetrated 
on  this  text” 

Lawrence  Rainey,  associate 
professor  of  English  at  Yale, 
has  led  the  attacks  on  the  new 
edition. 


theory  which  violates  every 
principle  and  procedure  of 
critical  editing,  replacing  it 
with  nothing  more  than  'mak- 
ing sense’  as  construed,  tauto- 
logically, by  Dante  Rose,”  he 
wrote  in  the  London  Review 
of  Books.  “His  edition.  If  It 
can  be  called  that,  is  a chas- 
tening example  of  how  an  ex- 
cess of  piety  can  impercepti- 
bly turn  into  self- 
aggrandising  fantasy.” 

Having  overcome  the  legal 
challenge.  Mr  Rose  is  unper- 
turbed, and  file  publishers 
plan  a paperback  edition  for 
next  year. 

Meanwhile,  Mr  Rose  is 
working  on  his  next  project  a 
reader’s  edition  of  Finnegan’s 
Wake. 

\ 


jo cord- 


Dams  Rose  decrees,  by 
fiat,  the  reign  of  an  editorial 


Davkt  BrincHe,  Social 
Sendees  Correspondent 


THE  number  of  hospital 
operations  being  can- 
celled has  soared  by  20 
per  cent,  it  emerged  yester- 
day, as  health  leaders  pleaded 
for  "bold,  decisive  leader- 
ship" from  ministers  to  help 
the  struggling  NHS. 

One  health  manager  said 
the  service  was  running  up 
debts  of  £1  million  a day  and 
desperately  needed  the  Gov- 
ernment to  give  it  a breathing 
space. 

The  calls  for  government 
action  came  on  the  opening 
day  of  the  annual  conference 
of  the  NHS  Confederation, 
representing  almost  all  health 
authorities  and  trusts.  Frank 
Dobson,  Health  Secretary,  is 
due  to  address  delegates 
today. 

The  conference,  which  is 
supported  by  the  Guardian,  is 
being  held  against  a backdrop 


of  mounting  pressure  on 
health  services. 

A survey  for  the  confedera- 
tion, published  yesterday, 
suggests  there  was  a 20  per 
cent  Increase  between  the 
first  quarter  of  1996  and  the 
first  three  months  this  year  in 
the  number  of  patients  hav- 
ing non-emergency  opera- 


Most  authorities 
overspent  their 
cash  allocation 


tions  cancelled  on  the  day  of 
admission.  The  apparent 
cause  of  this  rise  was  a con- 
tinuing surge  in  emergency 
admissions,  up  2 per  cent 
across  file  country,  but  more 
than  10  per  cent  in  some  big 
hospitals.  . 

The  survey,  of  more  than 
half  all  health  authorities  and 
more  than  100  trusts,  also 


found  that  some  two  thirds  of 
authorities  overspent  their 
cash  allocation  in  1996/97. 
Provisional  figures  have 
shown  that  authorities  and 
trusts  entered  the  new  finan- 
cial year  carrying  deficits  of 
more  than  £300  million. 

Candy  Morris,  chief  execu- 
tive of  the  Scunthorpe  and 
Goole  hospitals  trust,  told  the 
conference  the  picture  was 
worsening  all  the  time.  "We 
are  £1  million  further  into  the 
red  every  single  day.” 

Philip  Hunt,  confederation 
chief  executive,  said  the  ser- 
vice faced  a "phenomenal" 
rise  in  public  expectations  of 
health  care.  Calling  on  Mr 
Dobson  to  show  bold,  decisive 
leadership,  Mr  Hunt  said: 
“Boldness  to  deal  straight 
away  with  a number  of  imme- 
diate problems:  decisiveness 
to  take  decisions  which  have 
been  put  off  for  far  too  long; 
and  leadership  to  set  a vision 
for  the  modernisation  of 'our 
national  health  service.” 


MP  urges  arms  inquiry 


Wchard  Norton-Tayfor 


« report  oa 
billion  A1  Yamama 
contract  with  Saw 
said  yesterday  tin 
grounds  for  reope 
case  in  the  light  of 
dence  that  huge  cod 
were  paid  on  the  dea 
Robert  Sheldon 
chairman  or  the  i 
public  accounts  a 
also  said  MPs  si 
avowed  to  invest 
way  defence  cranpar 
taxpayers’  money. 
mittee  can’t  see  wh 
Aerospace  did  v 
money,”  he  said.  M 
he  able  “to  {0110- 
money  wherever  itg 
David  Trigger,  a E 
ecutive  of  BMARC, 
company  where  J 
Aitken  was  a dire 
the  High  Court  last  • 
“commission  was  . 
paid’’  on  the  AI  1 


deal  The  former  Conserva- 
tive government  persistently 
denied  that  commissions 
were  paid  on  the  contract 

Mr  Sheldon  insisted  it  was 
up  to  the  new  Parliament's 
committee,  which  has  yet  to 
be  constituted,  to  decide 
whether  to  reconsider  two 
National  Audit  Office  reports 
which  he  agreed  to  suppress 
because  their  publication 
might  have  upset  the  Saudis, 
threatening  thousands  of 
British  jobs. 

But  he  said  that  in  his  pres- 
ent role  as  chairman  of  the 
Commons  Public  Accounts 
Commission  — responsible 
for  the  NAO’s  budget  — he 
would  raise  with  the  Chancel- 
lor,  Gordon  Brown,  the  ques- 
tion of  how  Parliament's.  In- 
vestigative powers  should  be 
Increased.  Both  the  United 
States  Congress  and  the  Euro- 
pean Union  court  of  auditors 
have  power  to  investigate 
how  companies  spend  money 
obtained  through  government 
contracts. 

Questions  remain  about 


how  much  the  Ministry  of  De- 
fence and  MI6  knew  about  Mr 
Aitken’s  business  connec- 
tions with  prominent  Saudis, 
Including  members  of  the 
royal  family,  when  he  was 
minister  for  arms 
procurement. 

Mr  Aitken’s  weekend  at  the 
Paris  Ritz  In  September  1993 
was  arranged  in  a hurry,  ac- 
cording to  evidence  provided 
by  the  MoD  for  his  libel  trial 
against  the  Guardian,  which 
Collapsed  on  Friday.  It  is 
widely  believed  that  he  had 
been  summoned  by  his  Saudi 
business  associates  to  discuss 
secret  payments  relating  to 
the  AI  Yamamah  deal. 

Reliable  sources  say  Mr 
Aitken  kept  In  close  touch 
with  MI6.  A former  senior  of- 
ficer of  the  service,  identified 
as  Mr  X.  told  the  court:  "It 
was  customary  for  me  to  see 
Mr  Aitken  at  intervals  of 
about  six  weeks  or  so,  partly 
to  brief  him  on  developments 
In  the  Middle  Eastern  area 
and  partly  to  exchange  views 
wifi)  him.” 
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‘Second-rate’  group  wins  TV  fight 


Andrew  Cuff 
Media  Correspondent 

RITI5H  Digital 
Broadcasting  was 
yesterday  awarded 
licences  to  launch 
more  than  15  new 
television  channels,  despite 
concerns  about  BSkyB's  dam* 
inant  position;  and  even 
though  its  programme  plans 
were  judged  second  best 
The  winning  group  — 
backed  by  Carlton  and  Gra- 
nada — was  forced  by  the  In- 
dependent Television  Com- 
mission to  drop  BSkyB  as  a 
shareholder  to  weaken 
Rupert  Murdoch's  strangle- 
hold over  the  digital  televi- 
sion revolution. 

But  the  satellite  station  will 
still  be  allowed  to  supply 
three  premium-priced  sports 
and  movie  channels  to  BDB’s 
digital  terrestrial  network. 

The  arrangement  was  criti- 
cised yesterday  by  Don 
Cruicksbank.  director  gen- 
eral of  Oftel,  who  said 
BSkyB’s  participation  as  a 
long-term  supplier  of  sports 
coverage  raised  “substantial 
competition  concerns  in  the 
pay-TV  network". 

Awarding  the  licences  to 
BDB  would  reinforce  BSkyB’s 
market  power,  Oftel  con- 
cluded. BSkyB  is  already 
planning  to  launch  more  than 
200  digital  satellite  channels 


in  spring  1998.  months  before 
digital  terrestrial  starts. 

The  markets,  however,  saw 
the  commission’s  decision  as 
the  latest  reverse  for  BSkyB 
following  the  surprise  resig- 
nation of  its  chief  executive. 
Sam  Chisholm,  last  week.  A 
further  £325  million  was 
wiped  off  Its  stock  market 
value  in  yesterdays  18  point 
drop.  Since  mid-June  the 
company’s  value  has  dropped 
by  £2.5  billion. 

BDB’s  defeated  rival  appli- 
cant Digital  Television  Net- 
work. hinted  it  could  seek  a 
judicial  review  of  the  commis- 
sion’s decision.  James 
Gatward.  chairman  of  DTN, 
said:  ’The  decision  raises 
continuing  and  serious  con- 
j cerns  in  relation  to  competi- 
tion and  other  matters.  We 
will  be  carefully  considering 
our  options.” 

Its  plans  for  23  channels 
and  a range  of  inter-active 
services  were  praised  as  inno- 
vative and  more  attractive 
than  BDB’s  by  the  commis- 
sion. But  after  six  months  an- 
alysing the  bids,  the  commis- 
sion decided  BDB’s  financial 
muscle  and  “broad  appeal” 
programming  — including 
Sky  Sports  and  Sky  Movies  — 
was  more  likely  to  lead  to  the 
successful  take-up  of  digital 
terrestrial  services. 

Michael  Green,  chairman  of 
Carlton  and  BDB,  said:  “This 
is  a great  day  for  British  tele- 


Premier League  to  consider 
creating  o wn  soccer  channel 


vision.  Digital  means  more 
choice  for  viewers.” 

Viewers,  who  win  need  to 
spend  about  £200  on  a set-top 
box  decoder,  will  be  able  to 
receive  more  than  30  digital 
terrestrial  channels  from 
autumn  1998. 

At  least  15  will  come  from 
BDB,  including  the  best  of 
Carlton  and  Granada’s  ar- 
chives, lifestyle  channels  and 


fonr  subscription  services 
from,  the  BBC. 

Digital  viewers  will  still  get 
BBC1,  BBC2,  ITV.  Channel  4 
and  Channfli  5 free,  plus  bo- 
nus channels,  including  the 
BBC's  24  hour  TV  news. 

Mr  Green  said:  T fully  ac- 
cept DTN’s  programmes  were 
more  innovative  — bat  we 
must  have  programmes  that 
people  want  to  watch.  A bird- 


Charity  predicts  70pc  increase 
in  cancer  cases  over  20  years 


Chris  RKDilll 

Medical  Correspondent 

THE  number  of  people  di- 
agnosed as  having  can- 
cer will  rise  by  70  per 
cent  over  tbe  next  20  years,  a 
cancer  charity  is  predicting 
today. 

A report  for  Macmillan 
Cancer  Relief  says  that  by  tbe 
year  2018  new  cases  of  can- 
cers reported  annually  will 
have  increased  by  56  per  cent, 
while  the  total  number  of 
people  living  with  cancers 
will  be  68  per  cent  greater 
than  at  present 
The  figures  suggest  that 
while  640  people  are  diag- 
nosed with  cancer  every  day 
at  the  moment,  by  2018  the 
daily  total  will  have  grown  to 


over  1,000.  If  tbe  predictions 
turn  out  to  be  accurate.  It 
means  that  by  2018  the  chance 
of  developing  cancer  will 
have  risen  from  one  in  three 
to  one  in  two. 

The  study,  by  Cambridge 
university,  says  tbe  growth  in 
cancers  is  due  to  three  fac- 
tors: population  changes  with 
more  elderly  people,  im- 
proved treatments  so  that 
more  people  will  be  living  | 
with  cancer,  and  rises  in  cer- 
tain types  of  the  disease. 

The  report  echoes  a warn- 
ing given  by  the  World  Health 
Organisation  In  May  that  the 
number  of  cancers  is  expected 
to  double  in  most  countries 
over  the  next  25  years,  with  I 
other  rises  becoming  appar-  j 
ent  over  a shorter  period. 

The  WHO  predicted  a 33  per 


cent  rise  in  lung  cancers  in 
women  and  a 40  per  cent  in- 
crease in  prostate  cancers  in 
men  in  European  countries 
by  2006. 

The  Macmillan  Cancer 
Relief  report  says  that  the 
risk  of  men  developing  pros- 
tate cancer  is  likely  to  triple 
— largely  due  to  the  increase 
In  elderly  men.  A woman’s 
risk  of  developing  breast  can- 
cer will  increase  from  9 per 
cent  to  12.7  per  cent 

The  risk  of  developing  lung 
cancer  is  set  to  drop  sharply 
in  men  over  the  next  two  de- 
cades. falling  from  13  per  cent 
to  8.4  per  cent  but  to  double 
in  women,  from  4.4  per  cent  to 
9 per  cent  because  of  smok- 
ing habits. 

Nicholas  Young,  chief  exec- 
utive of  Macmillan  Cancer 


Relief,  said:  “The  predictions 
are  alarming,  but  -we  can  do 
so  much  more  for  people  liv- 
ing with  cancers  today  than 
20  years  ago." 

Gordon  McVie.  director 
general  of  the  Cancer 
Research  Campaign,  said  that 
the  prediction  of  one  in  two 
people  having  cancer  by  2018 
was  a worse  case  scenario. 
“We  would  consider  it  a fail- 
ure If  It  were  to  come  to 
pass." 

Professor  McVie  said  the 
figures  took  no  account  of  the 
success  which  .could  be  poss- 
ible against  smoking.-  Im- 
provements in  diet  could  also 
reduce  cancer  rates  and  it 
was  possible  that  new  vac- 
cines would  be  available 
within  20  years  which  could 
prevent  virus-related  cancers. 
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watching  channel,  dr  opera- 
watching  channel  will  not  at- 
tract viewers.” 

Carlton  and  Granada  who 
both  become  50  per  cent 
shareholders  in  the  £300  mil- 
lion venture,  have  bought 
BSkyB's  stake  for  £75  million. 

BSkyB  said  it  was  a good 
deal  because  of  the  one-off 
cash  payment  and  the  long- 
term “financially  enhanced 


programme  supply  deal".  The 
company  is  also  likely  to  sup- 
ply set-top  boxes  and  sub- 
scriber management  systems. 

A BSkyB  rival  said:  “In 
some  senses  it  must  be  a 
dream  result  for  Sky.  They 
will  have  70  per  cent  of  the 
revenues  and  take  no  risk.” 


Ctty  Notebook,  page  1 1 


Andrew  Cuff 

MSKYB’s  dominance  of  tele. 
Revised  soccer  cbuld  eiid-  in 
2001  if  Premier  League  dubs 
decide  to  set  up  their  own  dig- 
ital TV  service. 

A repeat  from  a medfa  con- 
sultancy haw  told  dubs  the 

satellite  station  will  reap 
£L3  billion  from  Its  four-year 
£670  mffllon  deal  toscareentop 
matches.  . 

It  recommends  that  tbe 
clubs  set  up  their  own  pay- 
television  service  when  the 
contract,  expires  in. 2001  so 
they  collect  all  the  revenue. 

The;  report  from  ..consul-:, 
tants  Oliver  and  Ohlhaum  es- 
timates it  would  cost  up  to 
£25  million  for  the  league  to 
establish  its  own  broadcast- 
ing service,  but  says  the  In- 
vestment would  quickly  be 
paid  back. 

Clubs  would  subcontract 
programme  malting  to. an  im 
dependent  production  com- 
pany and  lease  satellite 
capacity.  Viewers  would  pay 
subscriptions  to  watch  indi- 
vidual matches  r-  car  could 
have  a TV  "season  ticket"  to 
watch  all  their  team’s  games. 

Mike  Lee,  a spokesmanfbr 
the  Premier  League;,  denied 
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Stuart  Millar 

A LOTTERY  scheme  which 
Mdaimad  it  would  raise  up 
to  £40  million  for  the  National 
Health  Service  has  collapsed 
amid  legal  wrangles,*  two 
years  after  being  relaunched 
with  a £1  million  prize. 

Draws  for  the  NHS  Loto 
have  been  cancelled  after  tbe 
number  of  players,  which  18 
months  ago  stood  at  from 
85,000,  fell  to  7,500.  it  emerged 
last  night 

The  private  sector  operat- 
ing company,  Pascal  & Com- 
pany, claims  it  has  lost  £10 
million-  It  is  now  embroiled 
in  a legal  battle  with  the 
National  Hospitals  Trust, 
which  launched  the  lottery  in 
1988,  over  rights  to  a database 
of  players’  name?  and 
addresses. 

Half  the  takings  went  to  the 
prize  ftmd,  with  the  rest  split 
between  Pascal  and  NHS  hos- 


pitals, but  the  trust  Is  now 
blaming  lack  of  advertising 
for  the  drop  in  players  which 
has  made  the  game  on  viable. 

Georgina  Catchpole,  the 
trust’s  administrator,  said  it 
was  not  attemptingto  get  ac- 
cess to  the  database  of  players 
built  up  through  postal  sales 
of  tickets  to  launch  further 
fundraising  efforts. 

A Pascal  spokeswoman  said 
there  had  been  a difference  of 
opinion  with  the  trust  .over 
advertising,  leading  to  the 
current  dispute. 

Hie  company  was  in  the 
process  of  winding  the  g»w 
down  and  reimbursing  people 
' for  money  spent  on'  pre-paid 
tickets,  she  sairf  . ‘T  don’t 
think  it  will  come  to  legal 
action  over  the  database  pas- 
cal just  want  to  make  sure  it 
is  wound  down  properly. 

•They  invested  a lot  of 
money  in  it  and  decided  they 
did  not  want  to  throw  good 
money  after  bad.” 


there  were  firm  plans  to  cut 
out  BSkyB.  “We  are  a well  in- 
formed, well  researched 
organisation  and  receive 
reports  from  a range  of  con- 
sultants. it  is  pure  and  utter 
speculation  to  say  this  is  oar 
chosen  route.  U Is  one  partic- 
ular option,  but  other  consul- 
tant’s reports  have  raised 
other  possibilities." 

He:  stressed  the  league's 
commitment  to  the  four  year 
deal,  which  begins  in  August 

The  loss  of  Premier  League 
soccer  would  be  a severe  blow 
to  BSkyB.  Its  growth  to  more 
than.  6 million  subscribers 
has  largely  been  driven  by  its 
twice-weekly  live  matches. 

Sam  Chisholm,  BSkyB's- 
out-going  chief  executive,  has 
described  his  company's 
relationship  with  the  league 
as  “one  of  the  great  corporate 
romances  of  our  time”  and 
the  deal  as  “the  turning  point 
of  the  company1'. 

Louise  Barton,  a media  ana- 
lyst at  Henderson  Crosth- 
waite,  said:  “Sport  has  been 
vital  for  BSkyB.  This  is  only  a 
recommendation,  bnt  if  the 
Premier  League  goes  along 
with  it  the  league  will  have 
control  and  they  will  dictate 
the  terms.  It  is  just  another 
negative  for  BSkyB.” 


Van  Gogh’s  Harvest  in  Provence,  displayed  only  four  times  since  1930  photograph:  ivwosajjTTC 


NHS  lottery  project  wound 
up  amid  legal  wrangling 


DanOlalstor 
Alta  Correspondent 


ON  MONDAY  night  a 
JL5  inch  spot  of  house- 
hold point  executed 
by  .Damien  Hirst  sold  for 
£6.000  at  auction.  Last 
night,  the  good  news  con- 
tinued for  the  art  market 
when  a watercolour  by  Vin- 
cent Van  Gogh  sold  for  £8.8 
million,  the  most  expensive 
modern  picture  to  be  sold 
at  auction  in  Europe  since 
1990. 

Harvest  In  Provence, 
painted  in  1888,  is  a view  of 
the  landscape  outside 
Arles.  It  has  coaly  been  seen 
in  public  fonr  times  since  it 
was  bought  by  a London 
collector  in  1980. 

Bidding  was  brisk  at  tbe 
London  saleroom  yester- 
day, starting  at  £6.5,  million 
and  reaching  £8.8  million 
in  less  than  two  minutes. 
The  anonymous  telephone 
bidder  Is  thought  to  be 
American.  It  Is  unknown 
whether  the  buyer  was  act- 
ing for  a collector  or  mu- 
seum. There  are  only  a 
handful  of  museums  In  the 
world  with  such  resources. 

The  sale  set  a new  record 
for  a Van  Gogh  painting  on 
paper.  The  previous  record 
was  the  £4.2  million  paid  in 
New  York  for  Van  Gogh’s 
Garden  Of  Flowers. 

Tbe  sale  will  fuel  hopes 
that  the  art  market  is 
returning  to  the  highs  of 
tbe  1980s. 

The  sale  on  Monday,  on 
behalf  of  the  Institute  of 
Contemporary  Art,  raised 
more  than  £200,000.  about 
£50,000  above  estimate.  The 
highest  price  was  paid  for 
an  untitled  piece  by  the 
winner  of  the  Venice  Bien- 
nale, Rachel  Whiteread, 
which  fetched  £25,000. 

. A series  of  sales  this  week 
wifi,  test  the  buoyancy  of 
tbe  market.  Tomorrow, 
Sotheby’s  hosts  a sale  of 
contemporary  art  which  in- 
cludes such  names  as  Fran- 
cis Bacon,  David  Hockney 
and  Andy  WarhoL 
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Chirac  underfire  for  not  defending  French  interests 

Jospin  attacks  US 
for  laying  down  law 


Paul  Webstar  hn  Paris 


FRANCE’S  prime  min- 
ister, Lionel  Jospin, 
yesterday  accused  the 
United  States  of  forc- 
ing its  economic  and  social 
policies  on  Europe  and  ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction  with 
the  outcome  of  the  Denver  G7 
summit 

Along  with  an  indirect 
attack  on  President  Bill  Clin- 
ton, the  Socialist  leader  also 
Implied  that  Jacques  Chirac, 
Prance’s  Gaullist  president, 
had  acted  weakly  in  the  face 
of  American  demands. 

Relations  between  the  two 
French  leaders  In  the  new  co- 
habitation administration 
have  already  been  tested  by  a 
plash  with  the  German  chan- 
cellor, Helmut  Kohl,  at  the 
Amsterdam  summit,  where 
Mr  Chirac  also  appeared  to 
lack  combativeness. 

But  leftwtng  MPs  have 
failed  to  draw  Mr  Jospin  on 
differences  between  himself 
and  the  president  during 
questions  in  parliament  He 
saved  his  public  irritation  Cor 
the  US  government 
“I  am  not  satisfied  with  the 
results  at  Denver,”  he  said. 
“We  see  a certain  tendency 
towards  hegemony  which  Is 
not  necessarily  identical  with 
exercising  a great  power's 
global  responsibilities,  even  If 
it  Is  a friend." 


He  went  on:  "We  will  have 
to  work  harder  to  ensure  that 
the  concerns  of  France  and 
Europe  are  taken  into  ac- 
count Zt  will  be  up  to  Europe 
and  France  — and  my  govern- 
ment will  work  towards  that 
end  — to  ensure  that  Europe's 
concerns  carry  greater 
weight  next  time." 

Mr  Jospin,  who  led  leftwing 
parties  to  a general  election 
victory  an  June  1.  did  not  at- 
tend the  G7  meeting.  Hie  said 
he  had  sent  his  finance  minis- 
ter, Dominique  Strauss-Kahn, 
and  the  foreign  minister,  Hu- 
bert VMrine,  to  accompany 
the  president  because:  “We 
did  not  want  Mm  to  be  alone." 

Although  presidential  aides 
said  Mr  Chirac  stood  np  to  Mr 
Clinton  on  economic  deregu- 
lation and  welfare  reduction 
to  encourage  European 
growth,  finance  ministry 
aides  have  complained  that 
the  French  president  was  not 
forceful  enough  In  his  defence 
of  the  European  social  model. 
They  say  he  allowed  the 
Americans  to  dictate  the  final 
communique,  which  reflected 
British  views  on  job  flexibili- 
ty which  France  rejects. 

The  farmer  European  Com- 
mission chairman,  Jacques 
Delors,  stirred  Socialist 
resentment  towards  Mr  Clin- 
ton's attitude  at  Denver  by 
saying  he  was  irritated  by  the 
US  leader's  "moral  lessons 

nnri  triumphant  air”. 


‘T  wouldn't  have  signed  an 
agreement  which  told  France 
and  Italy  to  continue  their 
efforts  on  financial  reforms 
and  to  intensify  structural 
changes  to  reduce  obstacles  to 
job  creation,"  Mr  Delors  said. 

He  criticised  France's  ac- 
ceptance of  the  EMU  stability 
pact  at  Amsterdam  under 
pressure  from  the  German 
chancellor  — anntTiw  hint 
that  Mr  Chirac  bad  failed  to 
stand  up  far  French  interests. 

If  the  mood  within  the 
French  Socialist  Party 
reflects  the  new  government’s 
foreign  policy,  there  is  high- 
level  discontent  with  Britain. 
Germany  and  the  United 
States  over  lack  of  support  for 

French  initiatives. 

Although  Mr  Chirac  and 
Mr  Jospin  have  agreed  to 
speak  with  a single  voice  at 
summit  meetings.  Mr  Jospin 
rushed  the  president  Into 
reluctantly  and  ineffectively 
supporting  demands  on  em- 
ployment at  the  EU  Amster- 
dam summit  they 
only  brief  exchanges  on 
global  economic  issues  before 
the  US  summit 

A coherent  French  stand  on 
international  issues  seems 
unlikely  for  several  months. 
The  right’s  election  defeat  has 
cost  Mr  Chirac  much  of  his 
authority  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  Mr  Jospin  is 
more  preoccupied  with  do- 
mestic issues. 


Put  out  bigger  flags 


PhH  Gunson  In  Mexico  City 


IT  took  37  military  cadets 
simply  to  hold  the  flag  be- 
fore it  was  unfurled.  Fifty 
yards  wide,  the  red,  white 
and  green  of  Mexico’s 
national  colours  — which 
just  happen  to  he  shared  by 
the  ruling  Institutional 
Revolutionary  Party  (PRI) 
— were  a stirring  sight  as 
they  were  electronically 
hoisted  np  the  300ft,  94- 
tonne,  steel  flagpole. 

With  less  than  a fortnight 
to  go  before  crucial  mid- 
term elections,  President  Er- 
nesto Zedillo  must  have 
been  hoping  the  appeal  to 
patriotism  would  lift  his 
party's  sagging  popularity. 

As  PRI  chairman  Hum- 
berto Roque  Villanueva  said 
this  week,  the  party  wears 
"a  double  shirt  . . . that  of 
Mexico  and  that  of  the  PRI”. 


Mr  Roque’s  speeches 
deliberately  blur  the  distinc- 
tion between  government 
“institutions”  and  the 
‘flnsiltiilional"  party.  Those 
who  criticise  the  PBX,  he  im- 
plies, axe  anti-Mexican. 

And  as  almost  seven 
decades  of  virtually  unchal- 
lenged role  by  the  world’s 
oldest  state-party  draw  to  a 
close,  the  appeal  to 
national  symbols  becomes 
steadily  more  shrllL 
A new  television  adver- 
tising campaign  opens  with 
the  national  flag  and 
switches  to  a football  with 
the  party  emblem. 

But  will  it  work?  Daniel 
Lund  of  fire  Mori  polling 
organisation  believes  the 
evidence  is  contradictory. 

“I  think  it  goes  right  to 
the  heart  of  whether  the  po- 
litical culture  remains 
childish,”  Dr  Lund  said.  “If 
people  reject  some  of  these 


cynical  offers.  I think  it 
[would]  reflect  political 
maturity.'’ 

An  historian,  Lorenzo 
Meyer,  says  the  giant  flags 
have  been  well  received. 
But  Mexicans  “have  now 
learned  to  distinguish 
between  the  national  flag 
and  the  party  emblem”. 

Among  the  crowd  that 
gathered  to  watch  the  flag- 
raising ceremony  in  the 
San  Jerdnimo  district  of 
Mexico  City  was  Gabriel 
Vertlz,  a supporter  of  the 
conservative  National 
Action  Party  (PAN).  He 
said:  “People  need  food,  not 
flagpoles.” 

Patriotism,  declared  Sam- 
uel Johnson,  is  the  last 
refuge  of  the  scoundrel  — 
and  this  could  be  the  last 
time  the  PRI  is  allowed  to 
resort  to  it  if,  as  seems  poss- 
ible, it  loses  its  majority  in 
the  chamber  of  deputies. 
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Environmental  threats 


American  inaction  angers  Earth  summit 


Paul  Brown  In  New  York 


Attacks  op  the  united 
States  for  failing  to  act 
on  climate  change  and 
deliver  promises  made  at  pre- 
vious summits  mounted  at 
the  United  Nations  yesterday 
as  talks  bogged  down  on  the 
final  text  of  the  declaration 
from  the  Earth  Summit 
review  conference. 

Timothy  Wiith,  US  under- 
secretary for  global  affairs, 
blamed  Congress  for  blocking 
attempts  by  the  Clinton  ad- 
minstration  to  move  forward 
on  targets  for  reducing  car- 
bon dioxide  emissions  and 
countering  climate  change. 

Senator  Robert  Byrd,  a 
Democrat  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, is  demanding  that  the 


developing  countries  agree  to 
reduce  their  carbon  dioxide 
emissions  before  the  US  will 
act  The  demand  contravenes 
basic  agreements  made  by  the 
Industrialised  world  at  the 
first  Earth  Summit  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  in  1992,  and  in  Berlin 
two  years  ago.  It  makes  it  un- 
likely there  will  be  agreement 
with  the  developing  world  at 
the  climate  change  talks  at 
Kyoto  in  Japan  in  December. 

With  the  backing  already  of 
61  senators,  Mr  Byrd’s  resolu- 
tion makes  any  ratification  of 
carbon  dioxide  reductions  by 
the  Clinton  administration  al- 
most impossible. 


Mr  Wirth  said  it  was  prov- 
ing difficult  to  carry  Ameri- 
can public  opinion  on  the 
issue,  without  the  developing 
countries  also  cutting  carbon 
dioxide  emissions- 
'll is  absolutely  imperative 
there  be  commitments  from 
the  developing  world  as  well 
as  the  developed  world,  and 
that  must  be  part  of  the  Kyoto 
agreement  in  December,”  he 
said. 

Mr  Wirth  said  it  would  be 
helpfhl  to  the  US  position  if 
politicians  could  agree  .on 
what  .was  a dangerous 
amount  of  carbon  dioxide  in 
the  atmosphere  that  should 


not  be  breached.  The  current 
level  was  360  parts  per  billion, 
he  said.  This  was  expected  to 
soar  to  560  ppb  by  the  middle 
of  the  next  century  and  could 
increase  the  world  tempera- 
ture and  sea  level  to  a danger- 
ous level. 

To  avoid  that  happening,  a 
70  per  cent  reduction  In  mast- 
ing carbon  dioxide  emissions 
was  needed,  he  said. 

Marylyn  MacKenzie 
Hedger  from  the  World  Wide 
Fund  for  Nature  said:  “We  ur- 
gently, need  short-term  reduc- 
tion targets:  by  2005  to  start 
file  process  off.  The  EU  has 
agreed  7J5per  cent  by  2005 


and  15  per  cent  by  2010  but 
the  US  will  not  budge.  Things 
are  looking  really  Weak.  It 
looks  as  though  the  fossil  fuel 
lobby  has  won  the  day  In  the 
US  and  stopped  all  progress 
on  climate  change  talks.** 
John  Gtimmer,  the  former 
Environment  Secretary  who 
is  a member  of  the  British  del- 
egation, said:  “There  Is  con- 
siderable irritation  here  ... 
Senator  Byrd,  an  old  reaction- 
ary, seems  to  have  blocked  all 
progress.  AJ1  the  US  has 
agreed  to  is  that  there  should 
be  -a  legally.-  binding  target, 
but  scans  quite  unable  politi- 
cally to  set  one." 


El  Salvador  faces  ecological  abyss 


The  civil  war  is  over 
but  a greater  enemy 
threatens,  writes 

Douglas  Farah 

in  San  Salvador 

■ HROUGHOUT  the  1980s, 
I El  Salvador’s  civil  war 
I was  a focus  of  interna- 
tional attention  and  bmions 
of  pounds  poured  Into  the 
country  to  support  the  mili- 
tary against  a Marxist-led 
insurgency. 

Now  at  peace,  the  country 
faces  a problem  that  threat- 
ens more  permanent  damage 
than  the  war:  ecological  dev- 
astation that  is  tnming  parts 
of  the  once-lush  country  to  de- 
sert, causing  a severe  water 
shortage  and  making  respira- 
tory disease  from  air  pollu- 
tion a main  cause  Of  dAafh 

amnrfg  rtiiTdrwi. 

“Our  ground  water  is  run- 
ning out  Our  surface  water  is 
increasingly  polluted  and  W6 
have  less  than  2 per  cent  of 
our  forest  cover  left,"  said 
Ricardo  Navarro,  the  director 
of  the  Centre  for  Appropriate 
Technology,  a prominent 
local  ecology  group.  “The 
most  dangerous  thing  a ahnn 
can  do  in  El  Salvador  is 
breathe.  We  will  have  to  take 
radical  measures  if  we  want 
El  Salvador  to  live.” 
Salvadoreans  complain  that 


there  is  almost  no  outside  aid 
to  combat  the  threat  - 

The  country  now  ranks  just 
behind  Haiti  as  the  western 
hemisphere’s  most  deforested 
state.  Only  about  L5per  cent 
of  its  tropical  forest- cover  is 
left,  and  another  7 per  cent  of 
the  laud  is  protected  only  par- 
tially by  coffee  trees.  Even 
these  trees  are  disappearing 
at  an  alarming  rate,  environ- 
mental analysts  say.  At  the 
same  time.  Mr  Navarra 
warned,  “water  is  a serious 
problem  and  it  will  only  get 
worse”.  In  the  capital,  “file 
subterranean  water  supplies 
drop  a meter  a year,  and 
sooner  or  later  those  aquifers 
will  run  dry".  . 

Much  of  the  crisis  stems 
from  El  Salvador  being  the 
most  densely  populated 
country  In  the  hemisphere, 
with  243  people  per  square  ki- 
lometer; more  than  X per  cent 
of  them  living  in  poverty. 


Population  density  Is  par- 
ticularly serious  In  the  capi- 
tal, San  Salvador,  where 
30  per  cent  of  the  country’s 
population  live,  with  a den- 
sity more  than  twice  that  of 
the  national  average. 

The  war  is  also  partly  to 
blame  for  the  crisis.  Tens  of 
thousands  of  people,  mostly 
subsistence  farmers,  were 
driven  from  their  homes 
along  the  border  with  Hondu- 
ras, where  the  fighting  was 
most  ferocious.  Most  mi- 
grated towards  the  towns. 

-Those  who  remained  in 
rural  areas,  and  those  who 
have  returned,  have  to  clear 
more  land  than,  before  be- 
cause . the  soil  is  poor,  said 
Deborah  Barry,  director  of 
the  Salvadorean  Programme 
of  Investigation  of  Develop- 
ment and  the  Environment. 
In  addition,  most  fuel  Is  ex- 
tremely expensive,  leaving 
wood  the  cheapest  and  most 


available  means  of  cooking. 
The  deforestation  accelerates 
soil  erosion,  which  in  turn 
causes  rivers  to  fill  with  sedi- 
ment, killing  water  life. 

Reforestation  is  difficult, 
with  wood  so  scarce  and  valu- 
able. Environmental  workers 
say  trees  are  cut  as  soon  as 
they  are  big  enough  to  bum. 

“There  is  serious  desertifi- 
cation setting  in  in  some 
parts,”  Ms  Barry  said. 

Environmental  experts  say 
another  growing  problem  is 
the  inability  of  urban  centres, 
especially  San  Salvador,  to 
dispose  of  rubbish  in  an  envi- 
ronmentally sound  way.  A 
1995  study  showed  that  only 
37  per  cent  pf  rubbish  in  San 
Salvador,  is  collected.  This  Is 
thrown  on  porous,  volcanic 
soil  where  it  decomposes  and 
filters  into  the  water  table. 
Uncollected  rubbish  is 
dumped  directly  Into  streams 
and  rivers,  farther  fouling 
them,  or  left  to  rot  In  piles. 

In.  recognition  of  the  prob- 
lem, the  government  recently 
created  an  environment  min- 
istry to  prepare  legislation  on 
emission  control  standards, 
rational  land  use  and  control 
of  water  use  and  pollution. 

“There  simply  are  very  few 
laws  now  and  those  that  exist 
are  not  enforced,”  said  a for- 
eign environmental  expert 
“We  are  looking  at  years, 
maybe  a generation,  before 
things  even  begin  to  turn 
around,  and  by  then  it  may  be 
too  late." — Washington  Post 


‘Our  ground  water  is  running  out  Our 
surface  water  is  increasingly  polluted  and 
we  have  less  than  2 per  cent  of  our  forest 
cover  left.  The  most  dangerous  thing 
a child  can  do  in  El  Salvador  is  breathe’ 


News  in  brief 


Chubais  mates  thinly-veiled 

threat  to  dissolve  parliament 


RUSSIA’S  first  deputy  ! 
ntprime  minister,  Anatoly  I 
Chubais,  irritated  at  the' 
lower  house  of  parliament’s  l 
failure  to  approve  economic  l 
reforms,  said  yesterday  the  i 
government  would  have  to 
push  them  through  alone.  ! 

Asked  whether  ministers , 
were  pressing  for  President . 
Boris  Yeltsin  to  dissolve  the 
communist-dominated  State , 


Jk  UNITED  NATIONS  court 
#%yestefiay  began  trying  its 
most  senior  suspect  In  custo- 
dy, General  Tihomir  lRiH.«irirl 
a Bosnian  Croat  general 
accused  of  leading  a murder- 
ous rampage  that  killed  hun- 
dreds of  Muslims. 

Prosecutors  allege  that  Gen 
Blaskic,  aged  36.  should  be 


Duma,  Mr  Chubais  told  repor- 
ters the  chamber  had  Shown 
Itself  Incapable  Of  working. 

In  March  the  president  in- 
structed Mr  Chubais  to  spear- 
head a hew  round  of  free- 
market  reforms. 

On  Monday  the  Duma  voted 
down  a bin  to  slash  1997 
spending,  and  yesterday  it 
rejected  welfare  reforms  and 
spending  cuts. — Reuter. 


held  responsible  for  an  ethnic 
purge  of  Muslims  lu  the 
Lasva  Valley  of  central  Bos- 
nia In  1992  and  1993.  Among 
his  alleged  crimes  was  the  de* 
’ struction  of  the  vHiage  of  Ah- 
mici,  where  at  least  100  civil- 
ians died.  His  trial  is  only  the 

third  before  the  Yugoslav  war 
crimes  tribunal. — AP. 


Commission 
to  hear  Winnie 

South  Africa’s  truth  commis- 
sion plans  to  subpoena  Win- 
nie Mandela  to  appear  before 
a closed  hearing,  an  official 
said  yesterday  after  a news- 
paper reported  that  some  of 
her  former  bodyguards  had 
implicated  her  in  amnesty  ap- 
plications.—AP. 

Chile  catastrophe 

Chile  has  declared  a “state  of 
catastrophe"  in  Santiago  and 
seven  central  regions  because 
of  flooding  that  has  forced 
about  51,000  people  to  flee 
their  homes.  The  declaration 
releases  special  government 
funds.— Reuter. 

Sauna  sacking  call 

The  Russian  government  hag 
asked  President  Boris  Yeltsin 
to  sack  the  justice  minister, 
Valentin  -Kovalyov,  over 
claims  that  he  was  in  a 
sauna  with  naked  women,  Itar- 
Tass  said  yesterday, —Reuter. 


European  lives 
to  last  longer 

LIFE  expectancy  In 
Europe  Is  likely  to  rise 
by  more  than  10  years  to  07 
for  women  and  83  for  men 
by  the  middle  of  the -next 
century,  writes  Stephen  Botes 
In  Brussels. 

Projections  published 
yesterday  by  European 
Union  statisticians  suggest 
that,  if  medical  care  and 
lifestyles  Improve  at  cur- 
rent rates.  40  per  cent  of 
the  population  will  be  aged 
over  60  by  2050  and  a third 
of  those  will  be  over  80. 

But  declining  birth  rates 
mean  a likely  European 
population  of  about  300  mil- 
lion, 70  million  fewer  than 
now.  Coupled  with  rising 
birth  rates  in  the  Third 
World,  this  could  lead  to 
Europeans  making  up  only 
3 per  cent  of  the  world’s 
population  by  2050,  com- 
pared to  12  per  cent  in  1950. 


UN  tries  war  crimes  suspect 


The  Guard  Ian  Wednesday  June  25 1 gory 
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Promotion  of  hardline  Sharon  ‘red  rag’  to  Arabs 

Peace  the  price  of 
Netanyahu  rescue 


WORLD  NEWS  7 


JuUan  Borgwln  JornsaJem 

I SRAEL'S  prime  minister, 
Binyamln  Netanyahu, 
was  expected  to  emerge 
victorious  in  a no-confi- 
dence vote  In  the  Knesset  last 
night,  but  the  price  of  his  po- 
litical survival  appeared 
lately  to  be  a further  down- 
ward lurch  in  the  sinking 
Middle  East  peace  process. 

Ariel  Sharon,  a hardline 
former  general  and  diehard 
exponent  of  Jewish  settle- 
ments, was  poised  for  promo- 
tion in  a cabinet  reshuffle 
expected  to  give  him  control 
over  the  country's  finances. 

Mr  Sharon  was  also 
reported  to  be  bargaining 
with  Mr  Netanyahu  for  a sig- 
nificant say  in  security  policy 
for  the  first  time  since  1983. 
when  he  was  forced  to  resign 
as  defence  minister  following 
massacres  of  Palestinian  refu- 
gees In  Lebanon.  One  com- 
mentator said  his  appoint- 
ment would  be  “like  a red 
rag”  to  the  Arab  world. 

As  Knesset  members 
exchanged  insults,  political 
analysts  forecast  protest 
abstentions  from  some  of  Mr 
Netanyahu's  disgruntled  col- 
leagues. But  the  no-confi- 
dence motion  was  believed  to 
have  little  chance  of  securing  , 
the  majority  necessary  to  top- ! 
pie  the  year-old  coalition 
government 


Mr  Netanyahu  bought  his 
way  out  of  trouble  on  Monday 
night  by  offering  £25  million 
in  housing  aid  for  new  Rus- 
sian immigrants  as  the  price 

of  -winning  the  support  of 

their  Israel  B’Aliyah  party, 
led  by  the  industry  minister, 
Natan  Sharansky. 

Ehud  Barak,  the  of' 

ihe  opposition  Labour  Party, 
conceded  yesterday  that  the 
-govfatmnant  would  probably 
survive  the  vote,  but  warned 
that  the  countdown  to  Mr  Ne- ! 
tanyahu’s  fhn  had  started.  1 

**The  writing  Is  on  the  wan,  ■ 
and  only  a hlinrt  man  rsnmnt 
read  it,"  Mr  Barak  said  “Your 
moral  authority  is  collapsing 
m the  eyes  of  your  rahnyt  »t>h 
the  pubhc  at  large.” 

■ Mr  Sharon  has  been  widely 
tipped  to  take  over  the 
finance  portfolio  stn«*  Dan 
Meridor  — seen  by;  Netan- 
yahu loyalists  as  a rival  for 
the  prime  minister's  post  — 
was  ousted  last  week.  If  Mr 
Sharon  is  appointed,  the  69- 
year-old  former  general  is  ex- 
pected to  be  a far  freer 
spender  than  his  predecessor. 

“He  is  someone  who  likes  to 
solve  problems  by  diverting 
funds  — from  that  point  of 
view,  it  doesn't  bode  well  fora 
country  needing  financial  dis- 
cipline," said  Chpmi  ghelev. 
of  the  Ma’ariv  newspaper. 

Mr  Shelev  said  that  if  Mr 
Sharon  succeeded  in  levering 
himself  into  a position  of 


Influence  over  security,  it 
would  worsen  already  frosty 
relations  with  Arab  states.  “I 
am  concerned  about  the  reac- 
tion of  the  Arab  world 
because  Sharon  for  them  is 
like  a red  rag.” 

Mr  Sharon  was  forced  out 
of  his  job  as  ifefiwyr  mfofo****- 
in  1983 after  a judicial  investi- 
gation into  massacres  of  Pal- 
estinian refugees  the  preced- 
ing year  by  Israel's  in 
1 Lebanon,  the  Christian  Falss- 
gist  militias,  it  found  Mr 
Sharon  did  not  do  enough  to 
prevent  the  killings. 

In  his  present  job  as 
national  infrastructure  min- 
ister, Mr  Sharon  strongly 
backed  the  building  of  Jewish 
settlements  in  Palestinian 
areas  like  the  site  at  Har 
Homa  near  Jerusalem,  where 
construction  work  earlier  hi 
the  year  triggered  a collapse 
or  peace  talks.  As  finance 
minister,  he  is  likely  to  divert 
more  funds  to  settlements. 

Political  commentators 
agreed  yesterday  that  the  no- 
confidence  vote  would  not  be 
the  last  coalition  crisis  Mr  Ne- 
tanyahu is  likely  to  face.  They 
said  there  was  no  sign  that 
splits  over  economic  policy 
and  cabinet  jobs  have  been 
resolved.  Morale  in  the  prime 
minister's  nfflnt*  is  said  to  be  at 
its  lowest  for  years  — espe- 
cially since  employees  were 
obliged  to  submit  to  liedetec- 
tor  tests  after  a series  of  leaks. 


A barge  carrying  Rwandan  Hutu  children  being  repatriated  by  the  UN  from  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Congo,  formerly  Zaire,  arrives  yesterday  at 
Mbaaxdaka,  north  of  Kinshasa.  In  Bonn.  Germany  called  on  Congo’s  forces  to  stop  tracking  refugees  by  following  aid  workers  into  the  jungle.  A UN 
team,  arrived  last  week  to  investigate  alleged  massacres  of  Rwandan  Hutus  by  forces  of  the  now  president.  Laurent  Kabila  iwtowow  jwh-vww  ecu  aj 

Egypt  court  backs  female  circumcision 


Kathy  Emms 


AN  EGYPTIAN  court 
ruled  yesterday  that  a 
government  ban  on  fe- 
male circumcision  being  per- 
formed in  hospitals  and  clin- 
ics was  contrary  to  Islam. 

Introduced  last  year  by  the 
ministry  of  health,  the  ban 
forbade  doctors  to  perform 
the  operation.  The  ministry's 
order  followed  several  deaths 
of  young  girls  after  botched 


Scars  of  PKK  containment 
remain  in  rejuvenated  city 


circumcisions  by  untrained 
backstreet  practitioners. 
Human  rights  groups  say  five 
such  deaths  have  been 
recorded  so  far  this  year. 

After  yesterday’s  decision 
in  court,  huge  crowds  of 
mostly  men  gathered  outside 
to  applaud  the  judge's  ruling. 

“It's  our  religion,”  Youssef 
el -Badri,  a former  Islamist 
MP.  said.  “We  pray,  we  do 
fasting,  we  do  circumcision 
For  14  centuries  of  Islam,  our 
i mothers  and  grandmothers 


have  performed  this 
operation.” 

A recent  study-  found  that 
9?  per  cent  erf  Egyptian  girls 
undergo  the  operation,  usually 
at  the  age  of  10  or  under.  Most 
operations  are  carried  out  in 
backstreet  barber  shops  or  by 
mid  wives  using  razors. 

In  Egypt,  circumcision  in- 
volves the  removal  of  the  clito- 
ris and  often  the  labia.  In 
other  parts  of  Africa,  such  as 
the  Sudan  and  Somalia,  it  in- 
volves sewing  the  vaginal 


opening  or  even  the  labia 
together.  Side  effects  include 
haemorrhage,  sexual  dysfunc- 
tion and  problems  with  urina- 
tion and  menstruation. 

The  issue  has  divided  Is- 
lamic scholars  and  militant 
groups.  Last  month  the  high- 
est-ranking clergyman,  the 
mufti,  issued  a farora  declar- 
ing the  practice  legal  il tough 
not  mandatory  under  Islam. 

Anti-circumcision  cam- 
paigners said  that  even  iT  the 
court  was  forced  to  reverse  its 


decision,  it  was  unlikely  to  af- 
fect the  6,000  girls  circumcised 
daily  in  Egypt. 

“Most  of  them  are  not  car- 
ried out  in  hospitals  anyway, 
and  most  mothers  will  still 
want  their  girls  to  have  it  to 
ensure  the)'  get  husbands. 
Many  Egyptian  men  would 
Immediately  return  their 
wives  if  they  discovered  on 
their  wedding  night  that  they 
had  not  been  circumcised." 
Souhair  Sabri.  a human  rights 
activist,  said. 


Owen  Bowcott  in 

Diyarbakir  reports 
on  the  relative  calm 
returning  to  Turkey’s 
troubled  south-east 


T1  URKISH  soldiers  on 
checkpoint  duty  be- 
yond the  Byzantine 
walls  of  Diyarbakir  alow 
approaching  vehicles  with 
a languid,  low  wave.  Oppo- 
site the  city's  bazaar  an  ar- 
moured personnel  carrier 
— gun  tnrret  poihttng  sky^' 
wards  — stands  Idle.  Street 
traders  and  women  in  yash- 
maks pass  by  oblivions. 

After  years  of  enrfews, 
torched  villages  and  violent 
clashes,  tensions  are  easing 
in  the  countryside  sur- 
rounding the  regional  capi- 
tal of  Turkey’s  south-east. 

Despite  the  recent  inten- 
sification of  the  army's 
scorched  earth  campaign 
against  the  separatist  Kur- 
distan Workers*  Party 
(PKK)  in  northern  Bug, 
business  here,  in  one  of  j 
Turkey's  most  deprived  | 
areas,  is  reviving. 

‘The  security  forces  have 
made  dramatic  efforts  to 
settle  everyone's  safety,'’  a 


senior  government  spokes- 
man explained.  “We  are 
now  trying  to  bring  in  pri- 
vate sector  investment.'* 

The  national  economy’s 
sustained  growth,  encour- 
aged by  the  European 
Union  customs  agreement, 
is  reaching  into  the  coun- 
try’s farthest  corners. 

A few  tourists  have 
began  to  reappear  now  that 
the  kidnapping  of  Western 
visitors  has  ceased. 

The  army  mabitahm  that 
the  security  threat  has 
been  "contained”.  The 
PKK’s  attempt  to  wage  a 
full-scale  guerrilla  war  has 
been  repulsed,  its^  fighters 
pushed  Into  higher  valleys. 

Unless  recent  acquisi- 
tions of  Sam-7B  missiles  en- 
able the  PKK  to  prevent 
military  helicopters  flying, 
the  organisation  may  be 
forced  to  revert  to  high-pro- 
file terrorist  attacks. 

But  critics  of  the  govern- 
ment argue  that  the  cost  of 
“containing**  PKK  has 
been  too  high. 

Thousands  of  villages 
have  been  destroyed  to 
deny  separatist  units  sup- 
port Refugees  now  congre- 
gate in  the  cities.  The  un- 
employed in  Diyarbakir  are 
estimated  to  number  up  to 
1 million-  - 

Inflation  of  85  per  cent. 


fuelled  by  the  huge  security 
budget  is  eroding  salaries. 

The  local  Kurdish  party, 
Hadep,  remains  barred  by 
Tnrkey’s  Byzantine  elec- 
toral laws  from  representa- 
tion because  it  does  not 
pass  the  required  10  per 
cent  threshold  of  national 
support 

I As  soda  ton  with  any 
Kurdish  group  can  be 
enough  to  trigger  prosecu- 
tion. Last  week  observers 
from  the  London-based 
Kurdish  Human  Rights 
Project  (KHRP)  visited  Di- 
yarbakir to  monitor  the 
trial  of  25  lawyers-  ?Halfof 
those  practising  in  the  state 
security  ' courts  are  them- 
selves charged  with  mem- 
bership or  aiding  and  abet- 
ting  the  PKK,"  said  a KHRP 
spokeswoman. 

Among  concerns  is  the 
government's  closure  of  the 
local  human  rights  associa- 
tion because  it  allegedly 
had  “illegal  docznnenis”- 
• Kani  Yibnaz,  the  Euro- 
pean representative  of  the 
PKK,  has  lost  a final  appeal 
in  the-  British  courts 
against  extradition  to  Ger- 
many for  alleged  criminal 
involvement  in  attacks 
against  Turkish  property. 
His  legal  team  have  until 
tomorrow  to  appeal  to  the 
Home  Secretary. 


Handover  countdown 
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Iranian  pawn 
faces  trial  as 
‘German  spy1 

Ian  Black 

Diplomatic  Edttor 

IRANIAN  journalist  Faraj 
Sarkubi,  at  the  centre  of  at- 
tempts by  Tehran  to  deflect 
charges  of  state  terrorism,  is 
feeing  trial  for  espionage,  it 

emerged  yesterday. 

Ayatollah  Mohammad  Yazdi. 
the  bead  of  Iran's  judiciary, 
said  Mr  Sarkubi  would  be  fried 
soon,  Iranian  radio  reported. 
But  the  Journalist’s  supporters 
claimed  bis  trial  baH  already 
began  In  camera. 

Mr  Sarkubi,  editor  erf  the 
monthly  magazine  Adineh 
(Friday),  alleged  In  a letter 
smuggled  out  of  Iran  in  Feb- 
ruary that  ha  was  held  fix:  six 
weds  and  tortured  by  the 
Iranian  secret  service  late 
last  year  to  force  him  to  con- 
fess to  spying  for  Germany. 

Iran  claimed  that  he  had  se- 
cretly been  visiting  Germany 
in  that  period.  Charges 
apparently  include  one  of  at- 
tempting to  leave  the  country 
illegally.  Mr  Sarkuhl  .said  he 
was  told  by  interrogators  that 
his  passport  had  been  doc- 
tored to  show  that  he  had 
flown  to  Germany,  and  that 
he  would  later  be  kflled. 

Supporters  believe  he  Is 
being  held  to  put  pressure  on 
Bonn  after  a German  court 
ruled  that  Iran’s  leadership 
had  ordered  the  killing  of  four 
Iranian  Kurdish  exiles  In  Ber- 
lin's Mykonos  restaurant  in 
1982.  Iran  denied  the  charges. 

Germany  downgraded  rela- 
tions with  Tehran  after  the 
verdict,  and,  along  with  most 
European  Union  .members  in- 
cludJig  Britain,  recalled  its 
Htobassador  for  consultations. 

The  EU  has  raised  Mr  Sar- 
knhTs  case  and  called  for 
transparency  in  the  Iranian 
legal  process.  Supporters  say 
the  HU’S  "critical  dialogue" 
with  Iran  should  be  dropped 
mid  sanctions  imposed. 


Caroline  Choy  adjusts  an  army  uniform  before  the  opening  in  Sydney  today  of  her  exhibition  Evolution  & Revolution: 
Chinese  Dress  1700s  to  Now.  It  explores  through  clothes  the  changes  'Which  have  occured  there  photograph:  me&an  lewis 

Lawyers  sceptical  of  one 
country,  two  jail  systems 


Hong  Kong 

1842-1997 

I Andrew  Higgins 

JUST  days  before  Chi- 
nese rule,  Hong  Kong 
yesterday  quietly 
freed  a senior  United 
States  Immigration  official 
Jailed  for  trafficking  in  forged 
passports.  He  claimed  he 
would  be  at  risk  after  the 
handover  because  he  helped 
fleeing  Chinese  dissidents 
after  the  1989  Tiananmen 
Square  massacre. 

The  timing  of  the  release 
gave  focus  to  a debate  about 
the  fixture  of  Hong  Kong's 
legal  and  prison  system, 
which  are  meant  to  remain 
separate  and  free  but  which 
human  rights  groups  and 
some  lawyers  warn  could  face 
pressure  from  Beijing.  ! 

"If  officers  of  the  Chinese 
government  want  to  see  some- 
one held  in  Hong  Kong  pris- 
ons' there  is  nothing  in  the 
law  either  to  permit  or  pre- 
vent this,”  said  NLhal 
Jayawickrama.  a legal  expert 


from  Hong  Kong  University. 
“If  they  request  access  to 
someone  they  say  is  involved  | 
in  an  offence  with  ramifies- 1 
tions  for  China.  I can’t  Imag- 
ine the  future  government 
saying:  You  are  not  allowed 
to  see  him.’  Access  could  well 
be  provided,” 

Investigators,  however,  say 
uncertainty  is  increasingly 
being  used  as  a ploy  to  avoid 
or  reduce  punishment,  and 
worry  that  extradition  of  sus- 
pects from  abroad  more  will 
become  more  difficult 

Jerry  Wolf  Stuchiner.  the 


lighted  bow  vulnerable  even 
the  civil  servants  of  wealthy 
countries  can  be  to  the  temp- 
tations of  the  human  smug- 
gling industry. 

A second  US  immigration 
official  in  Hong  Kong.  James 
DeBates.  and  his  wife  have 
been  placed  under  investiga- 
tion. A decision  on  prosecu- 
tion Is  expected  in  the  next 
few  days.  But  the  handover 
could  again  complicate  mat- 
ters. Mr  DeBates  left  the  col- 
ony after  police  searched  his 
fiat  and  is  now  on  "sick 
leave"  in  the  US-  An  Araeri- 


They  all  want  to  use  the  ploy:  you  can’t 
send  me  back  to  a communist  regime’ 


man  released  yesterday,  was 
originally  sentenced  to  three  i 
and  a half  years  after  being 
caught  last  July  at  Hong 
Kong's  international  airport 
carrying  five  Honduran  pass- 
ports. A judge  last  month  or- 
dered the  sentence  to  be  cut  tn 
return  for  unspecified  infor- 
mation and  good  behaviour. 

There  have  been  suggestions 
— denied  by  Washington  — 
that  the  US  wanted  him  out  of 
custody  before  the  handover. 

Stuchiner’s  case  high- 


can  extradition  treaty  with 
Britain  is  no  longer  valid  for 
Hong  Kong  after  July  l and  a 
new  one  has  yet  to  be  ratified. 

"The  Americans  are  always 
pointing  a finger  at  Latin 
America  for  corruption  but 
there  is  serious  corruption 
right  In  their  own  back  yard." 
said  Neil  Maloney,  principal 
investigator  at  Hong  Kong's 
Independent  Commission 
Against  Corruption  (1CAC). 
"It  has  shaken  them  badly" 

Stuchiner  was  head  of  the 


US  immigration  and  natural- 
isation service  in  Hong  Kong 
from  1989  to  1994,  a period 
that  covered  the  defection  to 
the  US  of  Xu  Jiatun,  China's 
senior  official  in  the  colony, 
and  the  arrival  of  dozens  of 
Chinese  dissidents. 

Jim  Bell,  chief  IC.AC  inves- 
tigator, said  Stucbiner’s 
release  bad  nothing  to  do 
with  fears  about  the  future 
well-being  of  potentially  polit- 
ically-sensltlve  prisoners. 
“There  is  no  way  anything 
could  happen  to  these  people 
politically  after  the  handover. 
But  it  is  a good  ploy  for  any- 
one trying  to  stay  out  of  jail  in 
Hong  Kong.  They  all  want  to 
use  it:  you  can’t  send  me  back 
to  a communist  regime." 

Whether  Hong  Kong’s  sys- 
tem of  law  and  the  autonomy 
of  the  judiciary  can  survive 
the  exercise  erf  Chinese  sover- 
eignty will  test  "one  country, 
two  systems”.  Faith  was 
dented  by  the  establishment 
of  an  unelected  interim  law- 
making body,  but  this  has 
been  offset  in  part  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  Andrew  LI,  a 
respected  QC.  as  the  first 
post-handover  chief  justice. 

As  Paul  Harris,  a lawyer  in- 
volved in  human  rights  work 
said:  “We  are  entering  un- 
known territory.” 


Where 
the  big 
money 
will  be 
made 

John  G tilings  In  Hong  Kong 


Hong  koncs  future 
prosperity  will  be  guar- 
anteed in  the  years 
after  it  is  handed  back  to  the 
motherland,  says  Beijing. 
Thousands  of  Hong  Kongers 
with  an  eye  to  current  busi- 
ness are  making  sure  they 
prosper  from  the  actual  event. 

From  T-shirts  and  teddy 
bears,  from  video  recorders  to 
gold-encrusted  watches,  from 
banks  to  fast-food  outlets,  the 
patriotic  symbols  of  1997  are 
being  put  to  good  use. 

Catching  the  mood,  several 
top  performers  were  reported 
yesterday  to  have  withdrawn 
from  a June  30  television 
spectacular  because  they 
were  being  asked  to  perform 
free. 

"If  I get  paid,  I will  do  the 
job,”  said  master  of  ceremo- 
nies James  Wong  Jim.  "This 
is  the  virtue  of  capitalism  and 
the  essence  of  {Deng  Xiao- 
ping's! One  Country,  Two 
Systems." 

Exploitation  of  the  hand- 
over ranges  from  the  blatant 
to  the  discreet  The  Handover 
Commemoration  Sale  at  the 
China  Arts  and  Crafts  store, 
on  the  tacky  Kowloon  side  of 
the  harbour,  offers  15  per  cent 
off  all  merchandise.  In  Cen- 
tral District,  the  upmarket 
Shanghai  Tang  store  Is  more 
restrained.  It  invites  patriots 
to  participate  in  Dress  Chi- 
nese Day,  a charity  event  two 
days  after  the  handover. 

However,  those  taking  part 
may  wish  to  purchase  their 
Chinese-style  clothing  at 
Shanghai  Tang.  There  ore  tra- 
ditional cheong-sams  on  sale 
for  4300  Hong  Kong  dollars 
(£335),  as  modelled  by  the  Chi- 
nese film  star  Gong  Li  (best 
known  for  starring  in  Red  Sor- 
ghum). Men  can  wear  tailored 
Mao  jackets  and  forage  caps 
with  the  five-star  emblem. 

The  Hong  Kong  Bank  has 
decorated  its  tubular  palace 
with  a carefully  chosen  mes- 
sage: “Your  foture  is  our 
future"  — neglecting  to  men- 
tion its  efforts  to  diversify 
from  its  base  here. 

Mainland  banks  prefer  red- 
letter  slogans  of  welcome,  and 
dozens  of  posters  with  the 
bauhinia  [lower,  Hong  Kong's 
new  symbol. 

For  foe  ordinary  tourist 
there  are  cuddly  teddies 
clutching  Chinese  and  British 
flags,  coffee  mugs,  watches, 
lighters  and  umbrellas. 

The  politically  minded  will 
prefer  a T-shirt  with  the  mes- 
sage “Deng’s  Idea”.  There  is 
also  a longer  version:  “No 
Problem:  The  socialist  system 
and  policies  shall  not  be  prac- 
tised in  Hong  Kong  whose 
previous  capitalist  system 
and  way  of  life  will  remain 
unchanged  for  50  years.” 
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Enter  the  digital  TV  age 

Or  why  the  best  technology  always  comes  second 


YESTERDAY’S  award  of  the  franchise 
for  next  year’s  launch  of  digital  terres- 
tial  television  to  British  Digital  Broad- 
casting  (BDB)  can  be  seen  as  a reluctant 
homage  to  Rupert  Murdoch.  The  au- 
thorities decided  he  was  much  too  pow- 
erful to  be  one  of  the  owners  of  BDB  but 
much  too  powerful  to  be  left  out  of  the 
consortium  because  his  input  of  films 
and  sport  could  be  vital  to  establishing 1 
digital  television  as  a mass  medium.  As  I 
a result  the  rival  bid  of  Digital  Televi- 
sion  Network  was  cast  aside  even 
though  its  programmes  and  inter-active 
technology  were  admitted  to  be  more 
innovative.  Once  again,  the  good  guys 
came  second.  This  is  all  the  more  sur- 
prising in  view  of  the  feet  that  the 
regulator,  Don  Cruickshank,  admitted 
that  BSkyB’s  participation  In  the  sup- 
ply of  sports  programmes  raised  “sub- 
stantiaL  competition  concerns”.  But  in 
the  end  it  was  decided  that  innovation 
was  too  risky  and  that  the  whole  digital 
terrestial  project  might  never  get  off  the 
ground  nniass  BSkyB’s  proven  diet  of 
sport  and  movies  is  the  selling  factor. 
Under  the  deal  BSkyB  is  forced  to  sell 
its  33  per  cent  stake  in  BDB  to  the  other 
shareholders  Carlton  and  Granada  (for 
a welcome  £75  million)  but  it  could  still 
account  for  most  of  BDB’s  revenues 
because  of  all  the  popular  programmes 
it  will  provide.  BSkyB  will  be  Punching 
its  own  200-plus  (satellite)  digital  chan- 
nels in  addition  to  manufacturing  the 
£200  set-top  box  needed  to  enable  exist- 
ing televison  sets  to  go  digital 
It  is  very  clear  that  the  regulator  will 
have  to  watch  BSkyB  very  carefully  to 
make  sure  it  doesn’t  exploit  its  domi- 
nant position  by  charging  too  much  for 
programmes  or  honing  the  set-top  box 
to  favour  Mr  Murdoch’s  input  rather 
than,  say,  the  BBC’s  own  digital  terres- 
tial service.  The  BBC  will  almost  cer- 
tainly have  to  depend  on  BSkyB’s  set- 
top box  because  few  people  will  be 
prepared  to  buy  two  of  them.  However, 


Setting  a lead  for  the  world 

If  50  states  ban  mines  then  the  US  and  others  may  follow 


THE  100  million  land  mines  buried 
across  the  globe  constitute  a lethal 
archipelago  in  which  victims  are  killed 
and  maimed  at  the  rate  of  one  every  20 
minutes.  Yet  two  million  mines  are  still 
being  laid,  according  to  some  estimates, 
every  year.  They  continue  to  be  a 
weapon  employed  by  soldiers  against 
soldiers,  but  have  increasingly  become 
a means  of  terrorising  and  intimidating 
the  population  in  war  zones.  And  they 
do  this  long  after  the  war  is  over.  Even 
on  a purely  economic  reckoning  — the 
loss  of  productive  lives,  the  cost  of 
medical  treatment  for  the  injured,  the 
cost  of  support  for  the  disabled,  and  the 
costs  of  mine  clearance  — they  repre- 
sent a heavy  burden  on  poor  countries 
trying  to  put  periods  of  conflict  behind 
them.  They  cripple  people,  and  they 
cripple  societies. 

The  growth  of  the  movement  to  ban 
anti-personnel  mines  has  been  rapid.  At 
the  beginning  of  1995,  not  a single 
country  supported  a ban.  By  the  end  of 
that  year,  50  countries  had  endorsed  the 
idea  of  banning  mines,  and  by  the  end 
of  1996, 50  countries,  meeting  in  Ottawa, 
agreed  to  support  a global  ban.  An  even 
larger  number  committed  themselves 
to  the  same  end  in  the  UN  General 
Assembly  in  December  1966.  Non-gov- 
ernmental organisations,  whose  field 
workers  saw  at  first  hand  the  terrible 
consequences  of  mining  in  many 
countries,  started  the  push.  The  Cana- 
dian government  took  it  up,  and  the 
Canadian  foreign  minister,  Lloyd  Ax- 
worthy,  has  pursued  it  with  vigour,  in 


the  spirit  of  his  country’s  honourable 
tradition  of  malting  pragmatic  and 
practical  contributions  to  peace.  One  of 
the  first  acts  of  the  new  British  govern- 
ment, although  with  a reservation  on 
exceptional  circumstances,  was  to  join 
the  "Ottawa  process.  ” The  Russians, 
Americans,  and  Chinese  have  not 
joined,  preferring  to  deal  with  these 
matters  in  the  UN  Conference  on 
Disarmament - 

Events  have  underlined  the  wisdom 
of  the  Canadian  initiative.  It  will  pro- 
duce a ban  which  is  total,  for  those  who 
subscribe  to  it  But  it  will  be  partial,  in 
that  a large  number  of  countries  will 
not  at  least  initially,  sign  up  for  it  That 
is  not  as  desirable  as  a universal  ban, 
but  a universal  ban  is  simply  not  avail- 
able. This  week,  while  talks  in  Brussels 
on  the  Ottawa  process  have  been  going 
welt  UN  talks  in  Geneva  have  not 
moved  at  alL  Nor  are  they  likely  to, 
since  China  and  Russia  are  reluctant 
(although  there  have  been  recent  signs 
of  a shift  in  Russia’s  position)  and  the 
United  States,  with  worries  about  South 
Korea  to  the  fore,  does  not  want  to  move 
until  they  do.  These  big  countries  can 
shelter  behind  the  obstacles  thrown  up 
by  nations  trying  to  use  the  mines  issue 
as  a way  of  gaining  other  objectives.  If  a 
treaty  banning  mines  can  be  signed  by, 
say,  fifty  nations  in  Canada  later  this 
year,  this  will  be  worthwhile  in  itself 
and  bring  serious  pressure  to  bear  on 
those  outside  the  agreement,  as  the 
inadequacy  of  their  approach  becomes 
more  and  more  apparent 


Returning  museums  to  the  people 

Labour’s  Idea  of  free  access  is  admirable:  but  who  foots  the  bill? 


A NEW  first  division  of  26  museums  — 
plus  a -hint  of  ending  charges  at  our 
main  national  museums.  Can  this  be 
true?  The  new  league  — which  excludes 
premier  league  names  like  the  British 
Museum  and  the  V&A  — was  unveiled 
by  the  Heritage  Secretary  yesterday. 
One  purpose  of  the  new  first  division  is 
to  help  make  it  easier  for  museums 
with  outstanding  collections  to  attract 
more  outside  funding  from  business  or 
foundations.  Indeed  the  new  league  — 
which  ranges  from  the  Ashmolean  in 
Oxford  to  Derbyshire's  national  tram- 
way museum  — was  specifically 
warned  that  there  would  not  be  much 
money  from  the  Government  in  the 
near  future.  So  what  was  the  Heritage 
Secretary’s  junior,  arts  minister  Mark 
Fisher,  up  to  with  his  heavy  hint  yester- 
day that  museum  charges  could  be 
scrapped?  He  announced  an  urgent 
review  of  museum  charges  with  the 
welcome  declaration  that  Labour  be- 


lieved national  collections  should  be 
“for  the  many  and  not  just  the  few”. 

We  already  know  what  the  review 
will  discover:  charges  cut  attendances 
by  deterring  the  poor  and  the  casual 
visitor.  A report  by  the  Policy  Studies 
Institute  showed  admissions  to  muse- 
ums which  introduced  charges  after 
1979  slumped  by  36  per  cent  compared 
to  an  increase  of  35  per  cent  at  muse- 
ums which  remained  free.  We've  been 
round  this  course  before  with  the  com- 
pulsory charges  introduced  by  the 
Heath  government  abolished  by  the 
Labour  government  which  followed  in 
1974.  But  this  time  it  will  be  more 
difficult  there  was  no  law  requiring 
museums  to  introduce  charges,  just 
such  deep  cuts  to  their  grants  that 
many  were  forced  to  charge  to  survive. 
Labour’s  belief  in  open  access  is  reas- 
suring. What  ministers  must  not  do  is 
to  abolish  charges  but  refuse  to  make 
up  the  shortfall 
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it  is  a sign  of  the  speed  at  which  things 
happen  in  the  digital  revolution  that  Mr 
Murdoch’s  tight  grip  on  big  sporting 
events  could  be  undermined  if,  as  moot- 
ed yesterday,  the  Premier  League  estab- 
lishes its  own  television  service  in  2001 
to  in  order  to  keep  for  itself  all  file 
profits  currently  being  creamed  off 
from  BSkyB. 

Looked  at  from  another  vantage 
point,  Britain  could  have  some  rfafni  to 
be  the  world’s  laboratory  for  digital 
television  next  year  especially  now  that 
Mr  Murdoch's  plans  for  a digital  satel- 
lite presence  in  the  US  — through 
ASkyB  — have  collapsed.  Whether 
people  will  take  to  digital  television,  or 
whether  it  becomes  the  hula  hoop  of  the 
1990s,  remains  to  be  seen.  It  will  offer 
sharper  pictures  with  CD  sound  quality 
but  not  much  innovation  In  content  or 
interactivity  judging  by  the  winning 
BDB  package.  This  is  not  to  say  that  it 
will  fell  since  an  estimated  75  per  cent 
of  the  population  don’t  have  cable  or 
satellite.  It  could  be  that  they  would 
like  the  Murdoch  diet  of  films  and  sport 
if  all  they  have  to  do  is  buy  a set-top  box 
rather  than  put  a dish  outside  or  allow 
cable  into  the  living  room.  Fresh  com- 
petition could  come  from  cable  compa- 
nies, which  have  been  regrouping  to 
mount  a stronger  challenge,  or  from 
personal  computers  or  the  Internet 

One  thing  is  certain,  the  television 
set  won’t  be  the  same  again.  The  biggest 
technological  change  during  the  past  20 
years  to  the  TV  set  was  the  remote 
control  console.  Now  it  finds  itself  in 
the  middle  of  the  information  technol- 
ogy revolution.  The  odds  are  that  it  will 
eventually  end  up  on  the  living  room 
wall  as  a large  flat  screen  through 
which  shopping,  banking,  learning, 
computing,  Internet-surfing  and  video- 
phoning  are  conducted.  But  in  the  end 
it  will  all  depend  on  the  whim  of  the 
consumer.  And  lots  of  companies  have 
gone  belly-up  predicting  that 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Warning  to  Tony’s  theme  SSSSff' 


THE  riorfirm  of  C02  emis- 
sions in  Britain  since 
the  Rio  Conference  owes 
far  mare  to  industrial  decline 
than  any  serious  energy  pol- 
icy by  the  British  Govern- 
ment (How  to  protect  the 
planet,  June  23). 

Any  major  company  In 
Britain  or  elsewhere  which 
sees  its  profit  margins  threat- 
ened by  energy  conservation 
legislation  would  simply  relo- 
cate within  the  boundaries  of 
a more  compliant  nation 
state.  Global  warming 
requires  global  solutions.  It  is 
highly  unlikely  that  the  prob- 
lem will  be  solved  whilst  the 
vast  majority  of  the  world  is 
dominated  by  the  free-for-all 
of  the  capitalist  market 
economy. 

Cohn  PenfOld. 

Pandy, 

Commlns  Coch, 

Machynlleth, 

Powys  SY20  8LG. 


WE  ARE  a group  of  fann- 
ers from  in  and  around 


W ers  from  in  and  around 
Tony  Blair's  Sedgefield  con- 
stituency who  can  help  him 
achieve  the  20  per  cent  cut  in 
carbon  dionids  emissions  he 
has  called  for. 

We  can  provide  biodiesel 
without  new  environmental 
taxes.  We  can  grow  the  oil- 
producing  rape  plant  We  can 
sell  tt  for  conversion  to  bio- 
diesel at  local  processing  fac- 
tories. End-users  could  buy  it 
at  less  than  the  price  of  pollut- 
ing fossil-diesel. 

The  process  is  carbon  diox- 
ide neutral  Growing  the  crop 
provides  an  unsubsidised  in- 
come for  farmers,  creating  job 
stability  In  the  countryside. 


Fellow  feeling 


I WAS  rather  dismayed  to 
read  (Row  at  all-women  col- 


■read  (Row  at  all-women  col- 
lege over  sex-change  fellow, 
June  24)  of  the  plight  of  Dr 
Rachel  Padman,  the  fellow  of 
Newnham  College,  Cam- 
bridge, whose  transsexualism 
is  an  apparent  violation  of  the 
college's  women-only  status. 

Clearly  the  statutes  of  the 
126-year-old  college  would  not 
have  foreseen  such  a sce- 
nario, yet  contrary  to  the  ar- 
guments of  Germaine  Greer, 
“the  spirit  of  the  original  be- 
quest”, legal  eccentricities 
notwithstanding,  is  more 
than  preserved:  Dr  Padman 
has  lived  and  worked  as  a 
woman  for  over  a decade,  well 
before  she  assumed  her  fel- 
lowship at  Newnham. 

Shaun  Lynch. 

8 Greenside.  i 

Waterbeach, 

Cambridge  CB5  9HP. 


YOU  quote  Germaine 
Greer,  the  noted  cam- 


■ Greer,  the  noted  cam- 
paigner for  sexual  liberalism 
as  declaring:  ‘it  Is  disgraceful 
that  Dr  padman  has  been 
placed  in  this  situation.  It 
makes  me  very  angry.” 

This  commendable  senti- 
ment is  followed  by  a quote, 
clearly  from  some  superannu- 
ated, ultra-conservative  don, 
who  says:  "We  have  to  be  true 
to  the  spirit  of  the  original  be- 
quest to  the  college  as  a 
women’s  college  for  women." 

The  evident  omission  of  a 
source  makes  the  latter  quo- 
tation appear  to  be  the  opin- 
ion of  Dr  Greer  and  I export 
she  will  be  writing  to  you  in 
order  to  disassociate  herself 
from  such  Qliberalism. 

Peter  Bently. 

9e  Talbot  Road, 

London  N64QS. 


IF  AN  Individual  undergoes 
a sex  Change,  whether  the 


■a  sex  Change,  whether  the 
law  recognises  it  or  not, 
he/ she  takes  on  physical 
attributes  consistent  with  a- 
pre-existing  gender. ' Women 
have  long  fought  against  laws 
that  were  gender-based  and  so 
they  should  against  the  cur- 
rent one. 

Justine  C Burley. 

University  of  Manchester, 
Oxford  Road, 

Manchester  M13  9PL. 


Particulate  emissions  are  the 
same  as  for  fossil-diesel,  and 
can  be  reduced  by  40  per  cent 
with  catalytic  converters. 

- Biodiesel  can  be  produced 
for  50p  a litre.  The  previous 
government  put  34p  tax  on 
this  clean,  environmental 
product  It’s  not  too  late  for 
Gordon  Brown  to  do  what 
Germany  does  and  have  no 
tax  at  all  on  pure  biodiesel  in 
next  week’s  green  Budget 
i John  Seymour. 

Chairman,  East  Durham 
Biodiesel  Working  Group. 
East  Farm,  Hawthorn. 

Co  Durham. 


YbU  perpetuate  the  myth 
(Leader,  June  24)  that 


■ (Leader,  June  24)  that 
“the  maddest  thing  of  aB  is  to 
continue,  to  destroy  rain  for- 
ests which  are  vital  to  the  eco- 
system’'. The  reality  is  we  no 
more  need  rain  forests  than 
we  did  the  woodlands  that 
once  stood  on  Farringdon 
Road,  London  ECl. 

The  rain  forests  are  not  the 
“lungs  of  the  world”  (most  ac- 
tually use  more  oxygen  than 
they  give  out):  the  rain  forests 
are  not  the  most  ancient  of 
forests  (most  are  less  than 
18,000  years  oJdX  they  are  not 
the  most  complex  and  biodi- 
verse  systems  on  Earth. 

"The  maddest  thing”  is  the 
failure  of  development,  much 
based  on  false  ecological  pre- 
mises developed  In  the  North, 
and  the  perpetuation  of  pov- 
erty and  injustice  in  the 
South. 

(Prof)  Philip  Stott 
University  of  London. 

24  Clarence  Place. 

Windmill  H171,  ■ 

Gravesend,  Kent  DA12  LLD. 


i^OBIN  Cook’s  comments 
■ ■(Less  must  be  more,  June 
24)  on  “the  collapse  of  public 
transport  and  the  explosion,  in 
private  car  use  under  fee  Con- 
servatives” is  dangerous  and 
misleading.  Public  transport 
hasn't  collapsed,  though  its  de- 
cline (and  the  explosion  of  car 
use)  was  well  under  way  be- 
fore Mrs  Thatcher's  accession 
to  power  and  has  been  a pro- 
cess which  all  political  parties 
have  colluded  with,  from 
short-sighted  rail  closures  in 
tiie  1960s  through  to  massive 
road  bunding  programmes  in 
the  1970s  and  1980s. 

If  we  give  motorists  the  im- 
pression that  public  transport 
has  “collapsed”,  we’re  making 
the  job  more  difficult 

Most  of  our  towns  and  cities 
have  bus  and  train  services 
which  are  good — and  in  some 
places  they're  very  good.  This ; 
is  very  often  a result  of  local 
authorities  and  transport  op- 
erators working  together. 
Fart  of  the  problem  is  per- 
suading people  to  use  what's 
already  there. 

(Dr)  Paul  Salveson.  j 

Transport  Research  and 
Information  Network.  • 

6 School  Lane,  Berry  Brow, 
Huddersfield  HD4  7LT. 


SOME  men  have  always 
abandoned  their  families. 


THE  real  test  will  come 
with  the  decision  whether 


■ with  the  decision  whether 
or  not  to.proceed  with  Heath- 
row Terminal  Five.  Only  then 
will  Blair  and  his  colleagues 
be  able  to  demonstrate  that 
putting  the  environment  at 
the  heart  of  planning  is  more 
than  just  green  rhetoric. 

(Dr)  Patrick  Curry. 

1A  Redan  Street, 

London  W14  0AD. 


DoNT  BE  SILLY,  OGD 1FV5! 
YJsoCAM’r  FtaSSietY  MARRY 
ME-Vbv'RE.  tfcfT  \S  YET 


O abandoned  their  families. 
If  Malcolm  Wicks  (Father  fig- 
ures, June  23)  reads  Thomas 
Hardy  he  wtiZ  find  that  men 
actually  sold  their  wives. 

How  do  you  stop  men  from 
abandoning  their  families?  Is 
ft  better  to  have  a dean  break 
so  that  the-  abandoned  child 
grieves  only  once,  or  allow 
men  the  “privilege”  of  con- 
tacting the  children  when 
they  wish,  leaving  the  child  to 
grieve  over  and  over  again  for 
years;  whilst  at  the  same  time 
having  no  effective  system  of 
forcing  the  man  to  actually 

help  mahrtnin  the  family? 

For  most  mothers,  the 
Child  Support  Agency  is  a 
side  joke.  It's  practically  im- 
possible to  contact  their  Bel- 
fast telephone  number.  In 
May,  I wrote  to  all  women 
Labour  MPs  asking  for  fee 
CSA  to  be  replaced  by  a local 
system;  for  the  rights  of 
women  to  take  over  mort- 
gages if  they  prove  they  can 
keep  up  the  payments,  in- 
stead of  being  forced  to  sell 
their  matrimonial  house;  to 
end  the  interest  women  have 
to  pay  on  legal  aid  bills  once 
the  housed*  sold;  for  all  utili- 
ties to  chase  the  absent  part- 
ner for  outstanding  bills  until 
the  date  on  which  he  left;  and 
the  rescinding  of  proposed 
cute  to  one-parent  benefits. 

So  for,  15  women  MPs  have 
replied.  How  many  women 
left  without  enough  money  to 
live  on  suffer  from  mental 
breakdowns?  How  many  chil- 
dren then  go  into  care?  These 
are  “invisible”  costs  which 
could  be  avoided  if  our  soci- 
ety “suffered"  little  chUdren 
instead  - of  making  them  and 
their  mothers  suffer. 

(GDr)  Sylvia  Peters. 

109  Heron  Drive, 

Lenten,  Nottingham. 


parent  is  good  for  children, 
good  for  parents  and  for  the 
Exchequer. 

ChUdren  that  spend,  say, 
one  night  each  weekday  and 
alternate  weekends  with  their 
fother  are  likely  to  have  abet- 
ter relationship  with-  their 
father  than  many  children,  in 
two  parent  families.  Such  a 
regime  Is  good  . for  the.  mother 
because  It  releases  her  to  live 
an  independent  life  and  earn 
a living. 

To  move  to  shared  care 
requires  a substantial  shift  in 
focus  but  the  results  are  ex- 
traordinary. ask  my  children. 

Martyn  Peters. 

48  Foley  Street.  • 

Hereford  HR12SQ. 


MY  ex-partner  and  I each 
live  wife  one  of  our  two 


I VI live  wife  one  of  our  two 
children.  The  CSA  have  been 
badgering  me  to  apply  for 
maintenance  for  my  ex.  When 
I point  out  our  equil&hle  ar- 
rangement affords  a degree  of 
stability  and  to  tamper  with  11 
would  be  destabilising  and 
distressful,  I am  told  it 
wouldn’t  be.  When  I sug- 
gested feat  they,  cannot  tell 
this  asthtey  hadn’t  met  us  yet, 
I was  assured  that  the  case 
officer  was  “very 
experienced”. 

Name  and  address  supplied. 


IS  IT  too  much  to  hope  that 
the  review  of  the  CSA  wffl 


Malcolm  wicks  is  cor- 
rect in  his  suggestion  that 


I V I rect  in  his  suggestion  that 
we  should  start  by  focusing  on 
care,  not  cash.  The  answer  lies 
in  parents  sharing  care  of  the 
rfriirirwip  after  separation 
divorce.  Shared  care  with  chil- 
dren spending  at  least  one- 
third  of  their  time  with  each 


I the  review  of  the  CSA  wffl 
take  on  board  the  feet  that 
many  of  its  problems  result 
from  the  morass  generated  by 
the  anarchic  attitudes  to 
relationships  and  parent- 
hood? The  law  should  be 
changed  so  that  paternal 
rights  and  responsibilities 
should  only  be  recognised  on 
proof  of  marriage  to  the 
mother  or  formal  adoption  of 
thp  pbrcd  by  tiie  father.  This  is 
entirely  consistent  with  the 
new  independence  of  the  mod- 
em woman,  who  would  be  en ~ 
couraged  to  take  frill  responsi- 
bility for  ensuring  feat  she 
establishes  a secure  basis  for 
parenthood  rather  than  rely- 
ing on  half-baked  government 
agencies.  Chris  Wright. 

3 Robinson  Road, 

Gloucester  GLl  SDL. 


A devil’s  own  fuss  about  nothing  Ruling  was  guided  by  experts 


THE  fuss  about  Diana,  Prin- 
I cess  of  Wales,  taking  her 
sons  to  the  local  cinema  to  see 
The  Devil’s  Own,  a film  about 
fee  IRA  is  surely  wrong.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Guardian 
Guide  “. . . The  moral  di- 
lemma involved  in  fighting 
evil  wife  good  is  the  subject 
which  most  interests  Pakula 
[the  director]." 

Another  reading  is  that  of  a : 
son  with  an  absent  tether  who  1 
grows  close  to  an  older  tether- 1 
figure  and  the  tragedy  of  the 
conflict  that  ensues  — as  In 


the  Theban  legend  where  Oe- 
dipus kills  bis  father,  the  I 
king,  marries  his  mother  — | 
and  the  ghastly  conse- 
quences. This  would  seem  a 
cautionary  tale.  As  a republi- 
can and  a Freudian,  I wish 
my  mother  had  taken  me  to 
films  tike  this  (L  too,  was  a 
prince  in  her  eyes),  as  it 
might  have  provided  me  with 
a valuable  Insight  into  the 
human  condition. 

Maurice  Hatton. 

10  Cambridge  Gate, 

London  NW1 4JX. 


AS  the  solicitor  who  con- 
#%ducted.  Daniel  Woodrcfife's 


claim  against  David  Cufebert- 
scu  perhaps  I can  answer 
Roger  Wilkinson’s  question 
about  how  the  judge,  whose 
“experience  of  such  matters 
probably  goes  no  further  than 
a walk  on  Box  Bill  in  June” 
can  possibly  make  a fair  Judge- 
ment (Letters,  June  24).  The 
judge  was  assisted  by  eminent 
mrainta ftnppri ng  experts.  He 
relied  very  heavily  on  the 
opinion  of  .plaintiff's  expert. 


Allen  Fyffe,  a formidable 
moantaineer  with  many  years’ 
experience,  that  the  guide's 
failure  to  set  up  a belay  which 
could  hold  a leader  fen  was  a 
gross  error  of  judgement  It  is 
a shame  that  the  press  has  con- 
centrated oil  Hi-informed  com- 
ment from  mountaineers  who 
were  not  In  court 
John  Gfflman. 

Powell.  Spencer 
& Partners  Solicitors. 

290  KRbum  High  Road, 

London  NWS  2DD. 


Train  derailed  I Child  concern  A Country  Diary 


TONY  Blair  has  stated  that 
I “the  settlement  train”  is 


I “the  settlement  train”  is 
leaving  the  station  with  or 
without  Sinn  Fein  (Blair’s 
final  offer  to  Sinn  Fein,  June 
24).  This  says  to  the  Republi- 
can movement:  “You  are 
under  British  rule  and  must 
meet  the  conditions  we  lay 
down.” 

Unless  Sinn  Fein  are  in- 
cluded unconditionally  In  the 
peace  process,  the  settlement 
train  cannot  even  start  its  en- 
gines. 

Barry  Cottrell. 

Faringdon.  Oxan  SN7. 


WE  are  concerned  that  the 
doti  inmDax  nresumn- 


FOR  A moment  I thought 
that  Tony  Blair’s  “final 


I that  Tony  Blair’s  "final 
offer”  to  Sinn  Fein  was  linked 
with  the  adjacent  picture  of 
the  royal  yacht  Britannia,  as 
“a  last  hurrah  for  Pax  Brltan- 
mca”  In  our  Irish  colony. 

May  we  now  have  a 
National  Audit  Office  inquiry 
into  the  full  costs  of  maintain- 
ing our  Irish  cdony? 
(Dr)GwynRowIy. 

Slayleigh  Avenue, 

Sheffield  S10. 


TV  doti  tnenpax  presump- 
tion may  be  abolished,  as  pro- 
posed In  the  recent  Crime  and 
Disorder  BiXL  This  requires 
prosecutors  to  show  that  of- 
fenders aged  10  to  14  know  fee 
difference  between  right  and 
wrong. 

Removing  this  presumption 
will  mean  treating  children 
aged  10  to  14  as  adults,  when 
dearly  not  all  are.  Not  all 
understand  In  an  adult  way 
fee  full  consequences  of  their 
actions;  at  this  age  they  are 
stfll  growing  up. 

They  may  know  something 
is  bad  or  naughty,  but  not  ap- 
preciate that  it  is  serially 
wrong. 

Helena  Kennedy  QC. 

Blake  Morrison. 

Carolyn  Hamilton. 
Children’s  Legal  Centre. 
Tiffany  Jenkins, 

Families  for  Freedom. 

14  Theobalds  Road, 

London  WC1X  8PF. 


We  may  edit  letters:  shorter 
ones  are  more  likely  to  appear. 


EXTREMADURA,  SPAIN: 
The  massive  quartzite  nlW 
which  towers  above  the  Rio 
Tajo  in  the  Monfrague  Park 
was  shrouded  In  drrzzia  and 
mist,  as  most  of  central  Spain 
had  been  all  week.  It  is  known 
locally  as  Penfoloon,  echoing 
Spain’s  ancient  links  wife  fee 
Celts,  and  pointing  up,  if  any 
emphasis  were  needed,  the 
cloud-wreathed  crag's  aura  of 
a hermitage  or  eyrie.  Griffon 
vultures  — no  bird  looks 
more  terminally  depressed  In 
fee  rain  — hunched  on  the 
rocks  as  Immobile  as  gar- 
goyles; Three  black  stork 
chicks  jieered  disconsolately 
out  of  a small  cave  on  the  cliff 
face.  Their  hungry  walls 
echoed  across  the  river.  Then 
a breeze  slowly  began  to  stir 
the  cloud,  and  a watery  sun 
shone  through.  Gradually,  as 
If  they  were  literally  being 
wafted  up  on  warm  air,  Pen- 
falcon's  birds : began,  to  stir. 
The  griffons  spread  their  sod- 
den wings  out  to  dry  in  much 
fee  same  way  as  cormorants 
do,  then  launched  themselves 


Into  fee  air.  For  fee  first  time 
in  my  life  I saw  a vulture 
| deign  to  flap  a wing.  Soon 
there  were  more  than  a hun- 
dred and  fifty  wheeling  above 
the  cliff,  where  they  were 
joined  by  other  birds  of  the 
high  rocks.  A few  black  and 
Egyptian  vultures  soared 
among  them,  A pair  of  pere- 
grines streaked  across  fee 
high  crags.  Ravens,  choughs 
and  black  kites  patrolled  fee 
lower  air.  Then  a crescendo  of 
. calls  from  the  black ' stork 
chicks  alerted  us  to  the 
return  of  the  parents  —-.Im- 
mense stick  Insects  In  scarlet 
and  black.  The  calls  sounding 
across  the  water  between  the 
rock  faces  had  a powerful 
presence:  fee  peregrines  chat- 
tered and'  somewhere  a buz- 
zard mewed.  Then  from  fee 
rocks  behind  us  came  a 
haunting  metallic  skirilng.;lt 
was  a blue  rock  thrush,  in  Its 
free-fall  display  flight  No 
bird  or  song  could  have  beeen 
more  suited  to  this  stony  and 
! sonorous  valley.  - 

RICHARD MABEY 
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Diary 


Matthew  Noirrian 


Concern  spreads  for 
the  mental  health  of 
Julian  Lewis.  After 
yesterdays  ltemlxere  about 
his  inability,  after  a four- 
week  campaign,  to  decide 
who  should  lead  the  Tories 
(the  poor  lamb  abstained),  a 
Letter  arrives  from  Paul 
Tyler,  Lib-Dem  chief  whip. 
"We  feel  you  are  right  to  be 
apprehensive  about  your 
firlend  Dr  Lewis,"  begins 
Mr  Tyler,  who  then  goes  on 
to  explain  why . A number 
of  Tory  mavericks  (tnclnd- . 
Ing  dear  Burnley,  alas)  have 
bees  trying  to  dislodge  the 
Lib-Dems  from  their  front 
bench,  but  all  have  no  w 
found  berths  among  Tory 
colleagues.  All  except  one. 
‘‘Be  continues  to  seek  a 
place  amongst  us,  audit  is 
all  we  can  do  to  keep  him 
well  away  from  Sir  Edward 
Heath,”  writes  Mr  Tyler. 
"Is  Dr  Lewis  lost,"  he  asks, 
“or  can  It  be  (as  hinted  by 
the  Conservative  whips) 
that  his  party  is  all  too 
happy  for  him  to  be  disen- 
gaged and  obviously  out  on 
a limb?”  It  breaks  the 
heart,  this,  it  really  does. 
Will  no  one  Gnd  my  Julian  a 
home? 


THE  new  issue  of  Prison 
Service  News  has  the 
results  of  a survey 
about  itself,  and  the  verdict 
is  mixed.  “The  main  criti- 
cisms”, it  reports,  “are  that 
it  is  too  much  a propaganda 
sheet.1'  Flicking  through 
the  rest  of  the  mag,  I find 
this  hard  to  believe.  Five 
photos  of  J ack  Straw  on 
page  4,  only  another  five  of 
prisons  minister  Joyce 
Qninoapage  6,  a puff  for  the 
governor  ofWandsworth 
on  page  11  ... 


THE  morning  post 
brings  two  letters 
about  Helen  Brinton, 
the  petrifying  android  who 
sits  as  Labour  MP  for  Peter- 
borough. One  correspon- 
dent, writing  from  Kent, 
reports  that  the  Mark  I mod- 
el was  Labour  candidate  for 
Faversham  in  1992.  and  en- 
closes two  letters  it  wrote  In 
1990  (to  these  wondrous 
documents,  we  shall  return 
tomorrow).  Meanwhile, 
John  Skellet  has  amaring 
news,  and  encloses  an 
article  from  the  Peterbor- 
ough Evening  Telegraph  to 
prove  it;  Helen  has  had  a 
haircut.  With  typically  fraz- 
zling originality.  Helen 
tells  the  paper:  “It's  a case 
of  New  Labour,  new  hair- 
cut” Out  goes  the  Harman 
bob,  and  in  comes  the  short, 
macho  Frank  Field  look.  De- 
nying any  pressure  from 
Labour  image-makers  to 
change.  Helen  says  $he’s 
hated  the  bob  for  ages,  bnt 
kept  it  for  two  years  “to 
build  up  voter  recognition”. 
Ah  yes,  of  course. 


HELEN  has  settled  in 
quickly,  but  adapting 
to  Westminster  pro- 
cedures is  not  so  easy  for  all 
the  Labour  new  bugs.  Dur- 
ing a vote  last  week,  one 
woman  MP  was  spotted 
trundling  towards  the  Op- 
position lobby.  “What  the 
hell  are  you  doing?”  asked 
the  whip.  “Well,  the 
queue's  shorter  over  here,” 
she  said. 


A JOINT  challenge  for 
the  monthly  PC 
Brains  award  for 
June  comes  from  Consta- 
bles Andy  Harper  and  Colin 
Connelly,  who  both  work  at 
a police  station  on  Humber- 
side. They  were  recently  in 
a team  that  raided  a Hnll 
hotel  bedroom  for  drugs. 
The  search  turned  up  noth- 
ing at  alL  Police  magazine 
reports,  until  our  boys  no- 
ticed a loose  base  to  a lamp. 
Dismantling  It,  they  found  a 
large  plastic  bag  foil  of  a 
brown  powder,  which  they 
valued  at  well  over 
£100,000.  The  boys  were  en- 
joying the  praise  of  col- 
leagues when  a specialist 
drugs  officer  arrived  from 
HQ  to  identify  the  sub- 
stance . . . sand,  in  fact, 
used  to  weigh  down  the 
lamp.  Yes,  but  they  did  their 
best  ...  so  helmets  off,  PC 
Brainses! 


OUR  thanks  must  go  to 
Geoffrey  Latimer- 
Browne  for  taking 
the  trouble  to  reply  to  an 
advertisement  in  the 
Guardian's  Media  pages  on 
June  10  appealing  for  stu- 
dent judges  for  a drama 
prize.  “I  am  writing  in  res- 
ponse to  your  advertise- 
ment entitled  ‘Do  you  want 
to  work  for  The  Guardian 
at  the  Edinburgh  Festi- 
val?’ " Dr  La  timer- Browne 
writes  from  Manchester. 
"The  answer  is.  of  course, 
no.  I am  a gourmet  and 
have  no  Interest  whatso- 
ever in  the  Cringe ‘arts’.  ’’ 


How  the  Taliban  are 
tearing  our  cities  apart 


Commentary 


Derek 

Fatchett 


WHAT  do  the  rural 
fields  of  Afghani- 
stan and  the  cities 
of  Pakistan  have  In 
common  with  the  United 
Kingdom?  Drugs.  There  are 
3.1  million  drug  abusers  in 
Pakistan;  at  a conservative 
estimate,  1.8  million  people 

take  heroin.  India  has  an  esti- 
mated 5 million  drug  abusers, 
of  whom  at  least  a million 
take  heroin.  The  numbers  are 
growing  at  an  alarming  rate, 
placing  enormous  social  and 
economic  burdens  on  the 
region. 

Heroin  is  perhaps  the  most 
deadly  drug  of  alL  Ninety-five 
per  cent  of  the  opiates,  includ- 
ing heroin,  reaching  Western 
Europe  come  from  the 
“Golden  Crescent"  of  Afghan- 


istan and  the  areas  immedi- 
ately surrounding  it.  The 
rocketing  addiction  rates  of 
the  subcontinent  reflect  in 
{art  its  proximity  to  the  prin- 
cipal production  areas  and 
trafficking  routes  for  the  il- 
licit opium  from  which  her- 
oin is  made. 

Afghanistan  Is  the  heart  of 
the  problem.  A supply-led 
flood  of  heroin  originating 
from  there  is  facing  us  on 
the  streets  of  Britain.  Police 
and  Customs  seizures  of  her- 
oin last  year  were  up  45  per 
cent  on  1995;  this  year,  Cus- 
toms has  already  seized 
more  heroin  than  In  the 
whole  of  1996. 

Ail  of  this  has  a direct  im- 
pact on  society  In  terms  of 
social  breakdown  and  in- 
creasing crime.  A recent 
Home  Office-commissioned 
study  suggests  that  one  in  five 
crimes  committed  in  Britain 
Is  linked  to  heroin-takers. 
The  riot  in  my  Leeds  constitu- 
ency last  month  can  largely 
be  attributed  to  drug-dealers 
acting  in  reprisal  for  police 
raids  on  pubs  where  drug- 
dealing  was  taking  place.  Ac- 
cording to  Keith  Hellawell, 
Chief  Constable  of  West  York- 


shire, and  chairman  of  the 
Drugs  Committee  of  the 
Association  of  Chief  Police 
Officers,  some  dealers  ‘Teel 
they  are  apart  from  the  law”, 
we  cannot  allow  drugs  and 
drug-traders  to  run  the 
streets. 

The  heroin  that  reaches  the 
UK  comes  largely  from  opium 
grown  in  the  southern 
regions  of  Afghanistan,  which 

the  Taliban  control.  Produc- 
tion is  rising;  a bumper  poppy 
harvest  Is  expected  this  year. 
The  Taliban  acquiesce  in  and 
benefit  from  the  opium  pro- 
duction and  in  the  drug  trade 
out  of  Afghanistan.  Drugs 

money  replenishes  the  Tali- 
ban, war  chest 

The  Taliban  say  poor  term- 
ers rely  on  poppy  for  a secure 
income,  but  — partly  because 
opium  poppy  is  being  grown 
— Afghanistan  also  requires 
food  aid.  They  are  confident 
they  can  enforce  their  ban  on 
drug  use  in  their  territories, 
and  see  no  risk  for  their  own 
people.  But  the  experience  of 
Pakistan,  where  leakage  from 
the  drugs  trade  has  contrib- 
uted to  the  appalling  addic- 
tion rates,  suggests  this  as- 
sumption may  be  wrong. 


The  Taliban  say- they  are 
inspired  by  Islam:  it  is  time 
for  them  to  prove  this.  It  is 
impossible  for  the  outsider  to 
see  bow  they  can  reconcile 
their  religious  principles 
with  drug-trafficking-  The 
Taliban  should  declare 
clearly  and  unequivocally 
their  determination  to 
eradicate  opium  production 
and  stamp  out  such' 
trafficking,  and  develop 
alternative  sources  of  income 
for  the  people  under  their 
control. 

Their  readiness  to  tackle 
this  Issue,  along  with  others 
such  as  terrorism  and  unman 
rights,  and  to  work  with  the 
United  Nations,  will  be  a cru- 
cial factor  in  the  interna- 


The  lives  of  our  . 
young  people  will 
be  determined  by 
our  ability  to  stop 
the  flow  of  drugs 
from  Afghanistan 


tlonal  community’s  assess- 
ment of  them  as  a potential 
government  with  which  it  can 
have  dealings. 

Donor  countries  have  bean 
generous  with  humanitarian 
assistance  for  Afghanistan. 
The  UK  alone  has  given  £5.14 
million  since  199L  But  in  the 
long  term,  the  readiness  of 
the  international  community 
to  give  the  development  assis- 
tance the  country  win  need 
after  the  war  will  depend  on 
Afghan  cooperation  in  efforts 


to  curb  drugs  production,  and. 
trafficking. 

The  Foreign  Office  Mission 
Statement  places  the  -fight 
against  drugs  and  crime  at 
the  forefront' of  our  interna- 
tional ngppda-'  Tjftfo'.yejir  fHo 
FCO  will  spend  £4.8  million  In 
overseas  druga-related  assis- 
tance. The  Department  tor  In- 
ternational Development  has 
also  increased. its  drugs- 
related  assistance.  Both  de- 
partments are  contributing  to 
pilot  projects  planned  by  the 
UN  Drugs  Control  Pro- 
gramme for  Afghanistan. 
These  projects  aim -to  sustain 
the  economic  well-being  of 
Afghan  termers,  while  reduc- 
ing the  supply  of  opium  .and 
heroin  to  Western  Europe. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  exag- 
gerate the  potential  impact  of 
individual  projects  in  reduc- 
ing opium  production.  But 
the  connection  between  what 
happens  in  Afghanistan  and 
what  happens  in  our  towns 
and  cities  is  very  real.  Af- 
ghanistan, and  the  Taliban, 
are  not  Just  ter  away  places 
and  people.  What  they  do,  es- 
pecially on  drugs,  matters  to 
usalL 

It  Is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  the  lives  of  our  young 
people  will  be  determined  by 
our  ability  to  stop  the  flow  of 

drugs  from  Afghanistan.  That 
is  why  we  will  be  watching 
events  in  Afghanistan,  and 
the  Taliban’s  actions  on  the 
drags  problem,  ever  more 
closely  In  the  weeks  and 
months  ahead. 


Derek  Fatchett  Is  the  Foreign 
Office  minister  responsible  for 
Britain's  relations  with  Asian 
countries.  He  has  Just  returned 
from  India  and  Pakistan 


Breakfast  cereal,  burgers,  even  alcohol  is  being  relentlessly  pressed  on  the  young. 
It's  time  the  junk  food  sellers  stopped  exploiting  our  kids,  says  Sarah  Boseley 

Big  sell,  tiny  targets 


IT  WAS  the  Victorians, 
so  in  love  with  the  idea 
of  the  child  Innocent, 
who  drilled  right  ideas 
and  sound  thoughts  into 
youthful  minds.  Most  of  us 
now  believe  we  should  guide 
our  children,  but  allow  them 
to  discover  the  world  for 
themselves.  So  why,  when  we 
are  so  reluctant  to  write  on 
the  blank  page,  do  we  stand 
back  and  watch  McDonald’s, 
Cadbury’s.  Mars  and  Kel- 
logg's do  it? 

It  would  be  easier  to  ignore 
what  is  going  on  in  the  inter- 
ests of  a quiet  life  at  home. 
When  your  child  squalls  for 
Postman  Pat  pasta  shapes  or 
the  snap,  crackle,  pop  of  Rice 
Krispies.  why  make  a rod  for 
your  back  by  resisting?  It  is  a 
long  way  from  breakfast 
cereal  to  alcopops  — or  so  It 
seems  when  they  are  four. 
But  Mr  Justice  Bell  in  his 
Judgment  on  the  McLibel  trial 
has  brandished  a truth  that  It 
is  time  we  stared  in  the  face. 

"McDonald’s  advertising 
and  marketing  makes  consid- 
erable use  of  susceptible 
young  children  to  bring  in 
custom,  both  their  own  and 
that  of  their  parents  who 
must  accompany  them,  by 
pestering  their  parents,'1  he 
said.  It  is  true,  he  went  on, 
that  McDonald’s  "exploit  chil- 
dren, by  using  them  as  more 
susceptible  subjects  for  adver- 
tising. to  pressurise  their 
parents  into  going  to 
McDonald’s". 

So  this  is  exploitation  — 
nothing  less.  The  targets  are 
children  as  young  as  two  and 
the  weapons  are  various. 
There  is  Ronald  McDonald, 
the  friendly  down,  there  are 
Happy  Meals  containing  col- 
lectable toys,  there  are  the 
links  with  the  latest  cult  Walt 
Disney  characters  — Poca- 


hontas and  the  Lion  King  — 
who  have  been  plastered  all 
over  the  burger  joints  plate 
glass  windows.  It  is  profound- 
ly unfair  on  parents,  who  are 
forced  to  acquiesce  in  this 
exploitation  of  their  children 
or  else  play  the  big,  bad 
tyrant  denying  them  some- 
thing they  honestly  believe 
they  really,  really  want 

It  Is  disturbing  because, 
more  even  than  emptying  the 
parental  wallet  what  McDon- 
ald's and  very  many  other  big 
companies  are  really  after  is 
writing  on  that  empty  page. 
Not  for  nothing  do  they  talk 
about  brand  names.  Like  the 
Jesuits  before  them,  they  be- 
lieve in  catching  them  young. 

Anyone  who  doubts  this 
should  watch  the  commercial 
breaks  on  children's  televi- 
sion in  the  early  afternoon  or 
on  a Saturday  or  Sunday 
morning.  There  are  plenty  of 
ads  for  toys  which  may  be 
more  or  less  acceptable  to 
parents.  The  pressure  to  buy 
big-busted  prissy  pink  Bar- 
bies or  hopelessly  scour  the 
shops  for  the  latest  sold-out 
craze,  the  virtual  pet,  can  be 
irritating  and  Is  always  ex- 
pensive. But  the  majority  of 
ads  are  for  foods  and  soft 
drinks,  most  of  which  have 
high  tet  and  sugar  contents 
and  are  not  particularly  good 
for  children. 

Sweden  has  banned  ads 
during  children’s  pro- 
grammes. Other  European 
countries  have  restrictions.  A 
recent  survey  found  the  UK 
had  more-  advertising  per 
hour  during  children's  TV 
than  the  10  other  European 
countries  monitored,  al- 
though Australia  and  the 
United  States  have  more  ads 
than  we  do. 

So  then  what  happens  when 
the  family  hits  the  super- 


market? Marketing  people 
say  the  big  sell  to  the  times 
began  for  them  with  the  in- 
vention of  the  child-carrying 
supermarket  trolley.  Their 
most  powerful  weapon  in  the 
fight  to  sell  is  sitting  right 
under  the  nose  of  the  parent, 
bored,  seeking  attention  and 
absolutely  bound  to  spot  a 
logo  or  a cartoon  character 
seen  regularly  on  the  telly. 

McDonald’s  are  way  out  in 
front,  with  their  use  of  Disney 
characters,  but  big  multi-na- 
tionals like.  Nestle  and  Heinz 
are  not  so  ter  behind.  Nestle 
made  an  11-year  deal  with 
Disney  itself  in  1991.  using 
characters  from  The  Lion 
King.  Beauty  and  the  Beast 
Aladdin  and  Pocahontas  on 
confectionery  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts. sauces,  soups,  ice-cream 


Walkers  crisps  (and  cereal 
packets  before  them),  and 
sales  go  through  the  roof. 

It  is  a small  step  from  the 
playground  into  the  school 
itself  and  the  marketing  men 
have  already  taken  It  The 
pressure  on  schools  is  not  an 
emotional  demand  from  chil- 
dren, but  an  acute  shortage  of 
cash.  Along  comes  a fairy  god- 
mother, with  a wonderful 
resource  pack  for  seven  to  11 
year-olds  on  recycling,  and  a 
wand  that  looks  remarkably 
like  a Coca  Cola  bottle.  An- 
other has  a science  pack  with 
lessons  on  reflections,  bend- 
ing lights  and  colours,  but  her 
magic  mirror  is  a Pentax 
camera.  Should  the  teachers 
slam  the  door? 

The  current  wisdom  is  no, 
not  necessarily,  but  the 


Do  we  really  want  the  truth  according 
to  Cadbury’s  handed  out  to  children 
in  a school  by  their  teachers? 


and  frozen  foods.  Sales  are 
said  to  have  tripled  since 
them 

Pester  power  starts  as  early 
as  the  child  can  talk,  and  does 
not  let  up.  It  can  take  until 
the  age  of  about  six  for  the 
young  consumer  to  under- 
stand the  difference  between 
an  advert  and  a programme 
on  the  television,  and  even 
longer  to  appreciate  what  the 
ad  is  trying  to  do.  Even  then, 
the  child  does  not  necessarily 
care. 

Marketing  managers  are 
well  aware  of  children's  des- 
perate need  to  keep  in  with 
the  peer  group.  Start  a craze, 
like  the  playground  game  of 
pogs.  played  with  plastic  and 
cardboard  discs  found  in 


National  Consumer  Council 
urges  caution.  Look  at  the 
Cadbury  “World  of  Choco- 
late” pack,  which  Includes,  as 
a "chocolate  feet”.  the  para- 
graph: “Chocolate  is  a whole- 
some food  that  tastes  really 
good.  It  is  fun  to  eat  at  any 
time  of  the  day  and  gives  you 
energy  and  Important  nutri- 
ents that  your  body  needs  to 
work  properly,”  Even  if  one 
were  to  believe  in  the  verac- 
ity of  some  of  this,  do  we 
really  want  the  truth  accord- 
ing to  Cadbury's  handed  out 
to  children  in  a school  by 
their  teachers? 

Jazzy  Books  are  even  too 
much  for  the  industry  bflble. 
Marketing  magazine,  to  swal- 
low. These  are  exercise  books. 


the  basic  tool  that  schools' 
need  in  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands. A Surrey-based  com- 
pany saw  a marketing  oppor- 
tunity and  offered  to  supply 
them  free,  with  neon  covers 
and  several  “sponsors  pages” 
carrying  messages  from  the 
likes  of  C&A,  advocating 
wearing  Clothes  that  can  be 
seen  In  the  dark,  and  Pritt 
promoting  the  environment. 

"It  seems  to  us  that  adver- 
tising messages  are  every- 
where already,  without  ex- 
tending them  into  every  hour 
of  a child's  day,  as  the  produc- 
ers of  the  Jazzy  Book  would 
like  to,”  said  Marketing's 
leader. 

There  is  already  .something 
of  a revolt  going  On  among 
responsible  adults.  Look  at 
the  furore  over  alcopops, 
which  few  but  those  with 
pound  signs  in  their " eyes 
from  advertising  and  promot- 
ing them  wifi  defend.  Interest- 
ingly, it  has  been  retailers 
like  the  Coop  and  Iceland 
that  have  banned  them  from 
their  shelves,  more  in  touch 
with  public  feeling  than  the 
politicians,  although  Frank 
Dobson  and  Jack  Straw  are 
now  making  noises.  Others 
have  thrown  out  the  alcoholic 
milk  drinks  and  at«y>hol  sa- 
chets and  presumably  will  re- 
fuse to  display  the  alcoholic 
Ice  lollies  also. 

The  marketeers  say  it  is  up 
to  the  parents  to  prevent  their 
children  getting  hold  of  alco- 
hol, and  up  to  the' parents 
again  to  ensure  their,  child 
eats  well  and  does  not  watch 
too  much  television.  Parents 
are  liable  for  an.  awful  lot  of 
things  ■—  we  know  that  — but 
it  is  about  time  there  was  a 
bit  more  social  responsibility 
from  the  people  trying  to  sell 
junk  food  to  our  children. 
Stop  exploiting  them,  in  feet 


lan  Artken 


The  PAST  couple  of 
weeks  have  generated  a 
rich  crop  of -barmy 
stories.  There  was,-  for 
in<rtflnra»,  that- weird  deal  be- 
tween Ken  Clarke  and  John 
Redwood,  in  which  the  fetter 
was  torbecome  shadow  Chan- 
cellor if  the  former  had  won 
the  Tory  leadership.  Q was 
swiftly  followed  by  William 
Hague's  appointment  .of  the 
very  same  John  Redwood  to 
his  own  shadow  Cabinet,  with 
a senior  economic  post.  Nei- 
ther story,  nor  even  the  paral- 
lel announcement  that  Cecil 
Parkinson  had  returned  from 
the  dead  to  became  party 
chairman,  could  have  been 
made  up  — no,  not  even  by 
our  own  dear  diarist,  Mat- 
thew Norman. 

But  before  we  had  stopped 
laughing  at  these  comic 
yarns,  along  came  the  most 
preposterous  of  them  all. 
Monday's  Daily  Telegraph  — 
a paper  which  now  rivals  the 
Portean  Times  as  a vehicle 
for  unlikely  stories  — 
reported  that  the  defeated 
Ken  Clarke  has  been  ?*teUing 
friends”  that  be  plans  to  mod- 
el himself  on  Sir  Edward 
Heath  in  his  dealings  with 
young  Mr  Hague  and  his  op- 
position team.  

Qplte  apart  from  the  im- 
probability of  the  jolly,  beery 
Mr  Clarke  trying  to  resemble 
Ted  Heath  in  anything  be- 
yond his  girtb-to-beight  ratio, 
it  is  Impossible  to  picture  the 
former  chancellor  managing 
to  reproduce  Sir  Edward's  im- 
itation of  a wooden  Indian 
during  Prime  Minister’s 
Questions.  Such  is  the  physi- 
cal stillness  of  the  former 
prime  minister  that  newcom- 
ers unfamiliar  with  the  phe- 
nomenon often  wonder 
whether  he  hasn't  died  right 
there  in  the  chamber. 

Mr  Clarke,  by  contrast,  is 
no  more  capable  of  prevent- 
ing the  sticky -out  bits  of  his 
anatomy  from  wobbling  than 
he  fe  of  fixing  his  affable  face 
info  ar  permanent  scowl.  His 
snigger  is  already  famous, 
and  it  is  highly  unlikely  that 
he  will  be  able  to  suppress  it 
when  Mr  Hague  makes  a foal 
of  himself,,  as  he  almost  cer- 
tainly wHL 

The,  Telegraph,  however, 
probably  did  not  mean  that 
Mr  Clarke  intended  to  imitate 
Ted  Heath  in  entry  aspect  of 
his  persona.  Including  physi- 
cal appearance.  What  it  was 
saying  was  that  he  -had  no 
more  Intention  of  keeping 
quiet  about  his  pro-European 
views  than  Ted  Heath  did 
when  Mrs  Thatcher  stole  his 
job  in  1975.  In  other  words, 
Ken  was  going  to  be  thorough- 
ly disloyal,  just  like  Ted. 

Now.  the  Telegraph  Is  a 


newspaper  which  subscribes 
to' the 'view  that  disloyalty 'to 
the  Leader  is  a serious  crime 
in  a Conservative  politician. 
Never  mind  that  it  was'itself 
monstrously  disloyal  to  poor 
John- Major,- and  probably  did 
its  much  as  anyone  to  'ensure 
his  electoral  defeat  last 
month.  They  have-long 
-regarded  Ted  Heath-  as  a 
traitor  to  Mrs  T.  and  it  paw 
looks  as  if  they  are  going  to 
denounce  Ken  Clarke  for  com- 
mitting the  same  crime 
against  Mr  Hague. 

. If  so,  It  will  be  a bit  of  a 
cheek.  In  view  of  Lady 
Thatcher's  own  behaviour 
since  her  enforced  departure 
from  the  premiership  In  199). 
Her  “retirement”  began  with 
a. direct  intervention  in  the 
ballot  for  her  successor, 
which  effectively  halted  - the 
leadership  hopes  of  her  num- 
ber one  bele  noir,  Michael  He- 
seltlne.  It  .culminated  last 
week  in  a similar  interven- 
tion to  block  her  number  two 
beta  noir.  Ken  Clarke  — the 
man  who  had  dared,  unforgiv- 
ably, to  tell  her  she  should  go 
in  1990.  In  both  cases,  she  tele- 
phoned friends  and  enemies 
alike  in  a frenzied  last-minute 
bid  to  swing  their  votes.  And 
what’s  more,  it  worked  an 
both  occasions. 

The  first  of  these  two  Inter- 
ventions brought  us  John 
Major.  But  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore she  realised  that  her  cho- 
sen standard-bearer  was  not 
so  much  a Thatcherite  as  a 
wimp.  Soon  she  was  saying  so 
in  private,  then  hinting 
heavily  at  it  in  public.  Like 
the  leader  writers  at  the  Tele- 
graph, her  sniping  helped  to 
see  Major  off. 

So  the  question  1st  ho  w long 
will  it  take  for  her  to  grasp, 
the  truth  for  a second  time  — 
namely,  that  the  man  she 
backed  for  vindictive  per- 
sonal reasons  is . . . well,  not 
even  a wimp,  but  a political 
pigmy?  And  when  she  does 
grasp  it,  win  sbe  bleat  about 
it,  just  as  she  did  before? 

PERHAPS  the  best  com- 
ment ori  the  Hague  vic- 
tory came  from  George 
Walden,  the  former  Tory  MP 
who  has  become  a highly  suc- 
cessful journalist.  The  truth 
about  Hague,  he  wrote  last 
Sunday,  is  that  he  wasn't 
even  Hague’s  first  choice  as 
leader.  He  could  have  added 
that  Lady  Thatcher  didn’t 
pick  him  first  time,  either. 

* Would  ii  not  be’ odd,  then,  if 
it  turned  out  that  Mr  Hague's 
entire  political  career  had 
been  invented  from  scratch 
by  Mrs  Thatcher  herself?  Yet 
Westminster  was  buzzing 
with  rumours  last  week  that 
Hague's  notoriously  preco- 
cious speech  at  a Tory  party 
conference  — the  one  which 
projected  the  16-year-old  Wil- 
liam on  to  the  nation's  TV 
screens  — was  a put-up  job 
staged  by  Central  Office  spin 
doctors  because.  Mrs 
Thatcher  wanted  to  liven  up 
an  otherwise  dull  debate. 
That  would  make  -William 
le  the  Iron  Lady's  last 
most  disastrous  legacy  to 
a party  she  has  already  done 
so  much  to  wreck. 
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10  OBITUARIES 


The  Guardton  Wednesday  June  25 1897 


Betty  Shabazz 


Wife  and  widow 


to  Black  Islam 


THE  proposal,  like 
the  man,  was 
direct,  confident, 
brutally  honest 
Malcolm  called 
from  a pay  phone 
in  a gas  station  in  Detroit 
Would  the  sister  marry  him? 
There  had  been  no  courtship, 
barely  social  acquaintance, 
not  one  "personal  word  be- 
tween us.”  as  he  remembered. 
When  he  said  "Look,  do  you 
want  to  get  wed?”  she  said 
“Yes".  Good,  he  said,  he  did 
not  have  a whole  lot  of  time, 
she  had  better  catch  a plane  to 
Detroit  And  she  did. 

That  he  was  a remarkable 
man,  the  most  intelligent  and 
uncompromising  of  the  minis- 
ters of  the  black  Nation  of 
Islam,  a man  not  to  trifle  with, 
Betty  Shabazz  must  already 
have  sensed  when  the  phone 
rang  in  her  New  York  nurses' 
home  that  day.  That  life  with 
him  would  be  unpredictable, 
dangerous,  she  might  well 
have  guessed  even  then. 

What  she  could  never  have 
imagined  was  that  she  would 
die  horribly,  nearly  40  years 
later,  aged  61.  as  a result  of  the 
murderous  feud  which  had  al- 
ready taken  his  life  and  over- 
hung hers  and  that  of  her 
children  ever  since. 

Malcolm  X broke  with  the 
Nation  of  Islam  and  its 
founder  Muhammad. 

He  launched  himsrff  into  his 
blazing  orbit  as  the  most  out- 
spoken of  America’s  black 
leaders.  He  travelled  to  Mecca 
and  became  an  orthodox 
Sunni  Muslim.  Elijah  Muham- 
mad’s lieutenant  and  succes- 
sor, Louis  Farrakhan,  never 
forgave  him  for  what  Farrak- 
han regarded  as  his  apostasy. 

On  February  21,  1965,  Mal- 
colm, newly  returned  from 
Mecca  and  now  renamed  EH- 
Hajj  Malik  El-Shabazz,  was  as- 


sassinated. Three  men  with 
connections  to  the  Nation  of 
Islam  were  later  convicted  of 
the  kiHing.  Sister  Betty  Sha- 
bazz, the  widow,  presided  over 
the  wake  in  a Harlem  church 
with  statuesque  dignity,  a tall 
black  woman  who  knew  how 
to  live  up  to  the  tragic  hand 
that  had  been  dealt  her. 

She  always  believed  that : 
Louis  Farrakhan,  who  is  now 
the  leader  of  the  Nation  of 
Islam  and  was  the  organiser  of 
the  Million  Man  March  on 
Washington  ib  1995.  was  be- 
hind her  husband's  death.  In 
1995.  Betty’s  second  daughter, , 
Qubilah  Bahiyah  Shabazz, ! 
who  was  four  when  her  father  j 
was  gunned  down  30  years 
earlier,  was  arrested  on 1 
charges  of  hiring  a man  to  kill 
Farrakhan. 

The  federal  indictment  orig- 
inally alleged  that  she  and  a 
childhood  friend  had  planned 
to  have  Farrakhan  killed  both 
in  revenge  for  her  tether’s 
death,  and  also  because  they  | 
believed  he  still  planned  to 
murder  their  mother. 

Qubilah  got  off  with  two 
years  an  probation  and  on 
May  1 this  year  ail  charges  ! 
were  dismissed  after  she  had  I 
served  her  probation  period. 
In  1995,  after  her  daughter’s 
arrest,  Betty  Shabazz  met  Far-  i 
rakhan  in  front  of  1.400  black 
leaders  and  politicians  at  the 
temous  Apollo  ballroom,  in 
Harlem  and  was  publicly 
reconciled  to  him 

On  that  occasion  Farrakhan 
turned  to  Betty  Shabazz  and 
asked  for  her  forgiveness.  “We 
cannot  deny  our  part,”  be 
said,  while  denying  personal 
responsibility,  »nH  he  admit- 
ted that  his  “zeal”  and  “love” 
for  Muhammad  hart 

been  exploited. 

Now  this  revenger’s  tragedy 
may  have  taken  an  even 


stranger  twist  For  Mrs  Sha- 
bazz was  found  three  weeks 
ago  with  80  per  rent  bums  all 
over  her  body  in  her  three 
bedroom  topfioor  apartment 
in  BronxvSle,  ft*  up-market 
New  York  suburb  where  John 
F Kennedy  was  brought  up.  I 
She  underwent  five  operations  j 
to  replace  burned  tissue,  but 
died  in  hospital  on  Monday. 

Detectives  said  the  fire’s  ori- 
gin was  “suspicious’’  and  they 
arrested  a young  man  for  set- 
ting the  apartment  on  fire.  He 
is  said  to  be  Qub flab's  son  and 
Betty  Shabazz's  grandson, 
Malcolm  Shabazz:  One  New 
York  paper  reported  at  the 
time  of  the  fire  that  the  boy’s 
mother,  who  lives  in  San  An- 
tonio. Texas,  had  sent  him  to 
New  York  to  get  him  out  of  the 
company  of  "rough  friends”. 


SISTER  Betty  Sha- 
bazz was  born  in 
1936  in  Detroit  and 
studied  to  be  a 
teacher  at  Tuskegee 
Institute,  the  all-black  mn»p> 
tn  Alabama  founded  by  Boo- 
ker T Washington.  Then  she 
moved  to  New  York  and 

Studied  nursing  at  nrvo  of  the 
big  hospitals.  In  1956  she 
joined  the  Nation  of  Tsiam, 
which  was  coming  to  be 
known  as  the  Black  Muslims. 
She  had  itttip  or  no  family  of 
her  own.  Her  foster-parents 
objected  and  threatened  to 
stop  paying  for  her  to  go  to 
nursing  school 

Tin  romnnti  rally  Malcolm 

insisted  he  married  her 
mainly  because  she  was  the 
right  height  — tall  — and  the 

right  colour  — hlaricwr  than 
him.  He  also  appreciated  the 
fart  that  she  brought  no  in- 
laws with  her.  They  were  mar- 
ried on  January  14,  1958.  by 
“an  old  hunchbacked  white 
man”.  When  he  said  “Kiss 


your  bride!”  Malcolm  got  her 
out  of  there.  “AD.  that  Holly- 
wood stuff;”  he  protested. 

Their  first  .daughter,  Attfl.- 
lah,  “named  for  AttDa  the  Hun 
(he  sacked  Rome)"  was  born  ; 
in  November  1958.  Qubilah 
was  born  on  Christmas  Day 
I960,  a third  daughter,  Hyasah 
in  1962,  and  a fourth,  Amllah, 
in  1964.  Although  he  fre- 
quently expressed  his  con- 
tempt for  romantic  and  send- 
mental  ideas  about  love, ; 
Malcolm  always  gave  his  wife 
high  praise. 

“I  guess  by  now,”  he  wrote 
in  his  autobiography,  “I  will 
say  I love  Betty.  She's  the  only 
woman  I thought  about  lov- 
ing. And  she’s  one  of  the  very 
few  — four  women  — whom  1 1 
have  ever  trusted.  The  thing 
is,  Betty's  a good  Muslim 1 
woman  and  wife.” 

In  western  civilisation,  he 
maintained,  “when  a man’s 
wife’s  physical  beauty  falls. 
ft>ip  loses  her  attraction.  But 
Tsiam  teaches  os  to  look  into 
the  woman,  and  teaches  her  to 
look  into  us”. 

After  Malcolm’s  death, 
Betty  Shabazz  continued  to 
{day  a leading  role  in  her 
husband's  movement  -and 
maintained  contact  with  other 
black  leaders.  She  was  a 
friend  of  Martin  Luther  King’s 
widow,  Goretta  Scott  King, 
who  railed  her  “a  wonderful 
caring  person  who  carried  for- 
ward her  husband’s  legacy 
with  dignity  and  grace". 

Latterly,  Mrs  Shabazz 
worked  at  Medgar  Evers  Col- 
lege, a predominantly  Afro- 
American  college  In  Brooklyn, 
New  York. 


Godfrey  Hodgson 


Betty  Shabazz,  civil  rights  leader; 
bom  May  28, 1936;  died  June  23. 


Betty  sh*ha** . . . life  and  death  after  the  proposal  by  phone  from  a man  she  scarcely  knew 


Don  Henderson 


Birthdays 


Stealing  a scene  with  an  eyebrow 


DON  Henderson,  who 
has  died  aged  65,  was 
easy  to  love.  Big  and 
shambling,  with  a 
generous  spirit,  he  was  a de- 
light to  work  witt  and  to 
watch  on  screen.  His  Detec- 
tive Sergeant  Bulman  (a  man 
of  gentle  humour,  hunger  for 
learning  and  integrity)  was  so 
dose  to  Don's  own  character 
that  he  slipped  into  the  role 
easily,  bringing  to  the  series 
Bulman  his  own  warmth  and 
sharpness  of  intellect 
Later,  in  The  Paradise 
Club,  Don  delighted  millions 
of  viewers  as  de-frocked 
priest  Francis  (Frank)  Kane. 
His  ability  to  immerse  him- 
self in  the  role  was  always 
matched  by  a generous  spirit 
towards  younger  actors  and 
less  experienced  workers  on 
production  teams,  whose 
bright  ideas  he  would  listen 
to  with  grave  courtesy,  then 
ignore,  to  the  benefit  of  all. 

Henderson  was  bom  in  Ley- 
tonstone.  East  London.  After 
a variety  of  jobs,  ind  ruling 


Henderson . . . RADA  audition  to  keep  a chum  company 


Detective  Constable,  he 
attended  an  audition  for 
RADA  merely,  as  he  put  it, 
“to  keep  a chum  company” 
and  won  himself  a place. 
After  several  years  in  reper- 
tory, Don  found  himself  with 
the  Royal  Shakespeare  Com- 
pany, mainly  as  a spear  car- 
rier. He  devised  what  he 
called  the  exploding  boot 
school  of  acting.  Theoreti- 
cally, the  humble  spear  car- 
rier inserted  a book  of 
matches  into  the  toe  of  his 
shoe,  witt  other  combustible 
material. 

When  Sir  Ralph,  or  Sir 
John,  launched  Into  a solilo- 
quy, the  spear  carrier  in  the 
shadows  would  strike  the 
match  heads  by  rubbing  one 
boot  against  the  otter.  There 
would  be  a small  flare  of  fire, 
followed  by  smoke  from  the 
foot,  and  the  audience  would 
anticipate  further  combus- 
tion so  much  that  the  solilo- 
quy would  take  second  place. 
Whether  Don  ever  put  this 
into  practice  is  debatable. 


But  to  the  chagrin  of  every- 
one who  appeared  with  him, 
all  he  had  to  do  was  raise  an 
eyebrow  and  the  scene  was 
bis  anyway. 

I first  met  him  in  1976  when 
with  Eddie  Boyd.  I cowrote 
The  XYY  Man  based  on  the 
novels  of  Kenneth  Royce  for 
Granada  television.  There 
were  two  minor  roles,  a De- 
tective Sergeant  Bulman,  and 
his  ratter  thick  subordinate, 
DC  Willis  (played  by  Denis 
Blanche).  The  idiosyncratic 
performances  of  those  two  in- 
trigued Granada’s  pro- 
gramme makers  and  in  1978 
they  commissioned  a seven- 
part  series.  Strangers,  with 
the  two  Scotland  Yard  detec- 
tives on  loan  to  the  Manches- 
ter force,  witt  all  the  suspi- 
cion and  rivalry  that  that 
would  entail. 

My  working  relationship 
with.  Don  continued  when 
Granada  commissioned  a fur- 
ther 26  episodes  of  Strangers 
and  a sequel.  Bulman,  in 
which  Henderson  played  the 


same  character,  resigned 
from  the  police  and  practisin  g 
as  an  eccentric  private  eye. 
Bulman  ended  in  1988,  and 
Don  teamed  up  with  former  1 
BastEnders  actor  Leslie 
Grantham  to  make  The  Para- 
dise Club,  written  and  pro- 
duced by  me;  they  played 
brothers,  the  unfrocked  priest 
and  a gangster  who  inherited 

a dancp  hall. 

In  1979,  Don’s  first  wife  died 
suddenly  and,  not  long  after, 
he  contracted  throat  cancer. 
Very  ill  from  aggressive  ther- 
apy, he  Insisted  on  carrying 
on  working.  I rewrote  the 
script,  so  that  Bulman.  witt  a 
dreadful  cold,  was  shot  in  the 
first  two  minutes,  and  kid- 
napped, spending  the  rest  of 
the  episode  on  amattress  In  a 
derelict  buldidg,  looking  as  ill 
as  Don  really  was.  The  treat- 
ment was  successful  Don 
recovered  and  together  we 
went  an  to  make  another  56 
hours  of  television. 

After  The  Paradise  Club 
ended,  Don  decided  to  work 


abroad  and  appeared  in  sev- 
eral feature  films.  He  can  be 
seat  in  the  re-release  of  Star 
Wars  as  an  officer  oh  the  deck 
of  Darth  Vaderis  ship. 

‘ Hlsi  caring  and  energetic 
personality  won  him  many 
friends.  He  was  an  avid  letter 
writer,  always  in  longhand, 
circling  and  underlining 
words  and  phrases.  He  was 
untiring  in  his  appetite  for 
work  and  for  the  companion- 
ship of  actors  and  production 
workers.  He  had  huge  cour- 
age in  the  face  of  cancer,  an 
indomitable  spirit,  loyalty  to 
his  family  and  his  friends  and 
above  all.  an  ability  to  inspire 
real  love  in  all  of  us  who  had 
the  fun  of  working  with  him. 

He  leaves  a wife,  Shirley,  a 
son  and  a daughter  by  his 
first  marriage,  a step-daugh- 
ter and  a grandson. 


Murray  Smith 


Don  Henderson,  actor,  bom  No- 
vember 10.  1931;  died  June  22. 
1997 


Stanley  Knowles 


Many’ll  Stan,  hero  of  the  left 


STANLEY  Knowles,  who 
has  died  aged  88,  was  a 
hero  to  the  Canadian 
left.  He  is  remembered  best 
for  his  fight  to  improve  pen- 
sions for  the  elderly,  but  he 
was  a champion  of  health 
care  and  of  womens'  rights. 

He  was  first  elected  as  a 
member  of  the  Cooperative 
Commonwealth  Federation 
and  was  then  a founding 
member  of  the  socialist  New 
Democratic  Party.  He  con- 


tested 11  national  elections 
between  1942  and  1984  and 
lost  only  once,  in  1958.  Nick- 
named “standing  order 
Knowles",  he  knew  the  rules 
of  the  House  and  used  them  to 
his  advantage. 

A brilliant  tactician  and  or- 
ator, and  a former  United 
Church  minister,  he  honed 
his  speaking  style  in  the  pul- 
pit When  the  Liberals,  under 
Louis  St  Laurent  wanted  to 
use  Canadian  tax  money  to 


finance  an  American-built 
gas  pipeline,  Knowles  led  an 
attempt  to  stop  it  “What  shall 
it  profit  Canada  if  we  gain  a 
pipeline  and  lose  a nation’s 
soul?”  he  asked  and  the  de- 
bate contributed  to  the  Liber- 
als' 1957  election  defeat.  But 
he  also  contributed  to  his 
own.  becoming  victim  of  the 
Conservative  landslide  in 
1958  under  John  Diefenbaker. 

His  commitment  to  social 
justice  grew  out  of  personal 


experience.  He  was  bom  in  | 
Los  Angeles  of  Canadian  ; 
parents.  His  mother  died  of 
tuberculosis  when  he  was  11.  i 
His  tetter  lost  his  Job  during 
the  Depression,  and  had  no 
pension.  Stanley  worked  as  a 
•printer  before  coming  to  Can- 
ada to  study  for  the  ministry, 
but  decided  that  “preaching 
In  the  church  — even  preach- 
ing a better  society  on  this  ' 
earth  Instead  of  waiting  for 
heaven  — wasn’t  enough.  I 


Standing  orders  Knowles 


had  to  get  active,”  he  said.  He 
spumed  honours.  He  opposed 
pay  rises  for  MPs  and  rejected 
offers  to  become  Speaker  of 


the  House  because  he  felt  he 
would  no  longer  be  able  to 
represent  the  people  of  his. 
Winnipeg  constituency. 

But  in  1984.  after  suffering  a 
brain  haemorrhage,  he  ac- 
cepted a unique  honour  from 
then  Prime  Minister  Pierre 
Trudeau — a permanent  place 
in  ttie  Commons  as  an  honor- 
ary officer.  From  then  on, 
untfl.  he  was  hospitalised  this 
spring,  he  came  to  the  Com- 
mons almost  every  afternoon 
it  was  sitting,  taking  his  place 
at  an  oak  table  in  front  of  the 
Speaker’s  chair  for  question, 
period.  Always  a gaunt  fig- 
ure, he  grew  increasingly 
fraiL  In  a final,  unprece- 
dented honour,  his  body  lay 
in  state  In  the  foyer  of  the 


Commons  before  his  Amend. 

He  left  a personal  legacy 
with  hundreds  of  Canadian 
couples.  His  otter  nickname 
was  “Marry’n  Stan"  because 
he  performed  wedding  cere- 
monies on  demand.  He  even 
married  a couple  who  arrived 
at  the  parliament  buildings 
one  Saturday  morning  look- 
ing for  someone  to  officiate. 

His  wife,  Vida  Cruick- 
shank,  predeceased  Mm.  Hp 
is  survived  by  his  son  and 
daughter,  five  grandchildren 
and  one  brother. 


Anne  Mclfroy 


Stanley  Howard  Knowles,  politi- 
cian; bom  June  18,  1908;  died 
June  9. 1997 


Jackdaw 


galloping  horses,  and  exqui- 
sitely drawn  charioteers  urg- 
ing their  steeds  on. 

They  depict  herds  of  ele- 
phants, loping  giraffes,  ele- 
gantly antlered  impala  and 
mythical  creatures  drawn 
from  the  imagination  of  art- 
ists long  since  in  their  grave. 
For  most  people,  mention  of 
rock  paintings  immediately 
brings  to  mind  the  fabulous 
Paleolithic  cave  art  at  Las- 
caux  in  France  and  Altamira 
inSpaixL 

But  equally  beautiful  and 
sophisticated  works  can  be 
found  in  great  abundance  on 
rock  shelters,  walls  and  over- 
hangs throughout  the  Afri- 
can continent  Unfortunately 
these  ancient  masterpieces 
are  deteriorating  at  an  alarm- 
ing rate,  and  may  disappear 


bourhoods,  where  women 
begin  their  household  chores 
with  a few  sprinklings  and 
strokes  of  powder  outside 
their  thresholds,  to  more 
elaborate  floor  drawings  of 
deities  in  ritual  celebrations, 
the  kolam  reveals  toe  deepest 
secrets  of  ecology,  grounded 
on  the  mysteries  and  ordinari- 
ness of  everyday  life. 

In  Kerala,  the  figure  of  the 
godessBhadrakall  ,rt,n  emerge 
before  our  eyes  in  a drift  of 


would  overheat  and  astro- 
nauts would  risk  encounter- 
ing hour-old  texts  , or  choking 
on  their  exhaled  C02. 

Once  crew  members  are 
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Halifax:  We’ll  play  it  safe 


Notebook 


Reckless  lending 
riles  Blackburn 


Atox  Bnutuner 
Financial  Editor 


ECKLESS  lending 
| by  building  societ- 
ies; and  banks  over 
I the  last  year  could 
L result  in  “horrible 
problems”  for  the  financial 
services  sector,  the  head  of 
Britain’s  second  largest  bank 
warned  yesterday. 

Mike  Blackburn,  chief  exec- 
utive of  the  Halifax,  sought  to 
reassure  investors  however 
by  pledging  that  the  bank 
would  spend  its  surplus  cash 
on  extra  dividends  and  share 
buy-backs  rather  than  squan- 
der it  on  unjustified  mergers. 
Outlining  the  bank's  long- 
term strategy,  in  an  Interview 
with  the  Guardian,  Mr  Black- 
burn drew  a comparison  be- 
tween the  re-mortgaging 


deals  made  in  the  iym«<ng 
market  last  year  and  inane  by 
mortgage  lenders  in  the  late 
1980s.  when  the  Qnanniai  ser- 
vices industry  was  hit  by 
heavy  provisions  and,  in 
some  cases,  rescue  takeovers. 

Mr  Blackburn  said  the  Hali- 
fax bad  deliberately  steered 
clear  of  the  re- mortgage  mar- 
ket, where  he  believes  the 
greatest  mistakes  have  been 
made.  This  year  the  bank’s 
share  of  the  foomp  lmm  mar- 
ket rose  beyond  last  year’s  16 
per  cent  towards  a more  nor- 
mal 20  per  cent 

The  Halifax,  which  ima  a 
market  capitalisation  of  £19.1 
billion,  was  criticised  last 
year  for  allowing  its  share  of 
the  home  loan  market  to  fall 
in  the  run-up  to  its  conver- 
sion to  a quoted  company. 

Rather  than  make  the  mis- 
takes of  other  newcomers  to 


the  stock  market  — notably 
the  TSB,  which  is  now  part  of 
Lloyds — Mr  Blackburn  made 
clear  that  the  Halifax  would 
give  capital  back  to  share- 
holders rather  than  spend  it 
on  unjustified  mergers. 

Noting  that  the  Halifax  was 
“sitting  on  a lot  of  surplus  cap- 
ital” belonging  to  sharehold- 
ers, most  of  whom  are  still  sav- 
ers, Mr  Blackburn  aatd'-  “The 
board  Is  agreed  we  might  be 
best  advised  to  distribute  to 
shareholders,*'  unless  there 
was  some  dear  way  of  earning 
them  a better  return. 

If  so,  the  Halifax  would  be 
following  the  example  of  Bar- 
clays. which  has  paid  special 
dividends  and  bought  bade 
shares  rather  than  make  un- 
necessary acquisitions. 

Despite  reports  that  the 
Halifax  might  use  some  of  Its 
strong  capital  base  and  its 
high-quality  credit  rating  to 
make  a big  acquisition,  the 
Halifax  chief  executive  saw 


no  virtue  In  moving  beyond 
personal  banking  towards  fall 
commercial  hanking. 

But  be  remained  alert  to 
the  possibility  of  increasing 
the  bank’s  regional  coverage 


through  acquisitions  or 
“agency”  deals  with  estate 
agents  and  other  outlets. 

Mr  Blackburn  also  dis- 
closed that  the  Halifax  was 
Spending  “tens  of  millions  of 
pounds"  in  upgrading  its- 
Treasury  operations  to  en- 
sure they  were  as  good  as 
other  Institutions  in  the  bank- 
ing sector.  It  is  also  working 
with  regulators,  the 

Bank  of  England,  to  develop 
risk  assessment  models. 

Although  the  Halifax 
made  modest  use  of  deriva- 
tives in  the  past,  it  will  not 
engage  in  further  sophisti- 
cated money  market  opera- 
tions until  it  has  determined 
that  its  systems  are  robust 
enough.  This  contrasts  with 
another  converted  building 
society,  the  Abbey  National, 
which  was  required  to  im- 
prove Its  Treasury  functions 
after  auditors  pinpointed 
weaknesses. 

Looking  ahead,  Mr  Black- 
burn plans  to  exploit  the  Hali- 
fax brand,  which  shows  up 
well  in  all  consumer  surveys, 
to  develop  a much  stronger 
pensions  franchise,  using  its 
customer  base  of  20  million. 


Windfall  losers 
give  record 
headache to 
ombudsman 


i Hunter 

■ jus  Building  Societies 

I Ombudsman  bas  been 
flooded  with  a record  num- 
ber of  complaints  from 
angry  customers  who  be- 
lieve they  have  been  swin- 
dled out  of  free  share  wind- 
falls, after  six  of  Britain's 
biggest  building  societies 
decided  to  become  banks. 

Brian  Murphy,  the  om- 
budsman, said  that  last 
year  28  per  cent  of  the 
14,933  complaints  received 
came  from  disenfranchised 
members,  pushing  up  the 
overall  number  of  com- 
plaints by  13  per  cent. 

Carpetbaggers  locked  out 
of  other  societies  vulnera- 
ble to  takeover  have 
lodged  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  complaints.  But  Mr 


Murphy  said  be  had  very 
Knitted  powers  from  Parlia- 
ment to  Interfere. 

Delivering  his  annual 
report,  he  said:  “When  soci- 
eties decide  to  become 
banks  or  be  taken  over, 
they  publish  a transfer  doc- 
ument which  sets  out  the 
proposals  for  conversion 
benefits.  Where  members 
then  go  on  to  approve  those 
plans  overwhelmingly,  1 
am  unable  to  intervene.** 

The  ombudsman  admit- 
ted that  many  of  the  com- 
plaints arose  where  cus- 


Dynasty  building 
unsettles  City 


Edited  by 

ass  bTtK  S5T&  | Ate?.  Brummer. 

how  to  manage  accounts  to 


even  more  imperative  for  the 
Government  to  produce  a 
new.  more  robust  regulatory 
system  tor  the  new  media 
technologies  on  the  lines  of 
the  US  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  — which  Is 
not  easily  rolled  over  by  the 
heavy  hitters. 


Regan  jeopardy 


protect  windfalls. 

• Cheshire  County  Council 
yesterday  dropped  plans  to 
take  legal  action  against 
the  Halifax  over  its  refusal 
to  issue  windfall  shares  to 
mentally  disabled  account 
holders.  It  took  its  decision 
on  the  advice  of  its  lawyer 
— Cherle  Booth,  QC.  The 
ruling  Is  likely  to  affect 
thousands  of  people  who 
have  the  name  of  another 
signatory  on  their  building 
society  account. 


Nirex  setbacks  stir  up  the  nuclear  pot 


Simon  Beavis 
on  the  latest 
legacy  of  waste 

DEEP  doubts  were 
last  night  cast  over 
the  future  of  Nirex 
— the  troubled 
radioactive  waste  manage- 
ment company  — after  Its 
board  agreed  to  give  it  only  a 
three-month  budget  and  or- 
dered work  to  be  cut  to  the 

hare  minimum 

The  decision  follows  the 
Conservative  government’s 
decision,  tb  pull  the  plug  oh 
the  £2  billion  plan  to  build  a 
deep,  underground  repository 
fix*  intermediate-level  nuclear 
waste  at  Seilafield  in 
Cumbria. 

It  puts  the  new  Government 
under  huge  pressure  to  sort 
out  its  own  strategy  for  deal- 
ing with  what  has  become  one 
of  the  nuclear  industry's  most 
intractable  problems  — how 
to.  deal  with  its  enormous  leg- 
acy of  waste. 

The  decision  to  move  from 
an  annual  to  a three-month 
budget  essentially  keeps 
Nirex  ticking  over  until 
September,  when  the  board 
next  meets. 

it  was  unclear  last  night  if 
the  decision  to  cut  work 
would  mean  farther  redun- 
dancies at  Nirex  which  has  al- 
ready reduced  its  220-strong 
workforce  by  TO. 

The  company's  sharehold- 
ers — British  Nuclear  Fuels, 
Magnox  Electric,  British  En- 
ergy and  the  UK  Atomic  Ener- 
gy Authority  — stressed  they 
were  not  withdrawing  their 
support  for  Nirex  and  that 
yesterday’s  decision  left  the 
company  intact.  But  sources 
made  it  clear  that  they  would 
be  reluctant  to  keep  pouring 
money  into  the  organisation 
if  the  Government  failed  to 
make  its  strategy  dear. 

A spokesman  for  Nirex  said 
the  board  was  standing  back 
and  assessing  the  situation  in 
a dispassionate  manner.  But 
he  added:  “The  bottom  line  is 
that  we  heed  a steer  from  the 

Government.’’ 


In  the  dumps . . . Tories  halted  £2  billion  plan  for  Seilafield  waste  after  Nirex  spent  £200  million  over  10  years  developing  scheme  photograph:  oeo  Murray 


The  board  meeting  was  the 
first  since  the  former  envi- 
ronment secretary,  John 
Gnmmer.  took  the  surprise- 
decision  on  the  eve  of  the  gen- 
eral election  to  refuse  plan- 
ning permission  for  the  repos- 
itory and  halted  initial  work 
on  a loooft  deep  rock  labora- 
tory to  check  the  geology 
under  Seilafield. 

The  laboratory  was  to  be 


used  to  assess  whether  water 
moving  through  cracks  in  the 
rocks  could  bring  radio- 
activity back  to  the  surface. 

Nirex  had  spent  £200  mil- 
lion developing  file  scheme 
over  the  last  10  years  and  had 
hoped  to  complete  the  dump 
between  the  years  2010  and 
2016- 

Directors  have  decided  to 
concentrate  in  the  next  three 


months  purely  on  securing 
the  intellectual  property 
rights  on  work  carried  out  to 
date  and  making  safe  the 
ground  site  above  the  pro- 
posed laboratory  where  Nirex 
had  already  begun  preparing 
boreholes. 

Managers  have  also  been 
instructed  to  took  at  ways  to 
cut  costs. 

Last  year’s  budget  ran.  to 


£60  million-  Of  thfei  the  Minis- 
try of  Defence  picked  op  an  8 
per  cent  slug  although  it  is 
not  a shareholder  in  the 
company. 

The  remainder  was  divided 
between  the  shareholders 
with  BNFL  and  Magnox  pro- 
viding the  lion's  share,  and 
Ukaea  and  British  Energy 
contributing  smaller 
amounts. 


The  last  government  faced 
widespread  criticism  for  pri- 
vatising British  Energy  with- 
out deciding  a dear  strategy 
for  dealing  with  waste  from 
nuclear  power  stations  and 
military  projects. 

The  largest  shareholders  in 
Nirex  remain  those  nuclear 
companies  which  are  still  in 
the  public  sector,  BNFL,  Mag- 
nox  and  the  Ukaea. 


THE  brutal  treatment  or 
BSkyB  shares  after  the 
award  yesterday  of  the 
franchise  for  terrestrial  digi- 
tal television  to  British  Dlgi 
tal  Broadcasting  — without  a 
Murdoch  equity  Interest  — is 
almost  certainly  overdone. 

BSkyB,  which  has  been  the 
most  successful  satellite 
broadcaster  In  the  world,  is 
receiving  some  £75  million 
compensation  after  its  with- 
drawal from  the  consortium 
and  has  a lucrative  six-year 
plus  supply  contract,  which 
will  keep  the  commissions 
rolling  in. 

What  has  really  unnerved 
the  shares  fa  the  disclosure  of 
the  boardroom  ructions  at 
BSkyB  that  last  week  saw  the 
departure  of  Sam  Chisholm 
and  David  Chance,  to  be 
replaced  by  the  relatively  un- 
known Mark  Booth  and 
Rupert  Murdoch’s  daughter 
Elisabeth.  This  further  ad- 
vance of  Mr  Murdoch's  dy- 
nastic ambitions  is  something 
on  which  the  City  is  none  to 
keen. 

Together  with  reports  that 
the  Premier  League  is  consid- 
ering doing  a Formula  i and 
going  for  its  own  share  quote, 
in  two  weeks  this  has  seen 
£2  billion  wiped  off  the  mar- 
ket value  of  the  satellite 
broadcaster. 

The  fall  in  BSkyB’s  shares 
is  not  entirely  academic  to 
the  parent  News  Corporation. 
The  profitability  of  BSkyB 
and  the  high  equity  value  of 
the  group  has  been  a useful 
source  of  collateral  for  Mr 
Murdoch  as  be  has  relent- 
lessly expanded  in  the  US, 
only  this  week  joining  TCI  in 
splashing  out  $850  million  on 
a stake  in  Cablevision. 

Nearer  to  the  UK  market, 
which  has  long  been  the  base 
of  News  Corporation's  finan- 
cial success,  there  are  also 
some  ominous  signs  for  Mr 
Murdoch.  The  award  of  the 
licence  by  tbe  ITC  to  British 
Digital  Broadcasting,  in 
which  Granada  and  Pearson 
are  the  primary  investors, 
was  not  a friction-free 
enterprise. 

First,  BSkyB  was  forced  to 
withdraw  from  the  consor- 
tium before  it  could  be  de- 
clared satisfactory.  Second, 
even  this  outcome  has  not  sat- 
isfied the  telecoms  regulator, 
Don  Crulckshank.  who  disso- 
ciated himself  from  the  ITC 
decision,  expressing  reserva- 
tions about  competitive 
issues  relating  to  program- 
ming and  tbe  set-top  box  and 
billing  systems.  In  his  view 
tbe  alternative  applicant. 
DTN,  in  which  Lord  Hollick’s 
United  News  & Media  is  a big 
player,  was  seen  as  offerring 
a lesser  threat  to  competition. 

This  is  not  necessarily  the 
end  of  the  matter  for  DTN;  an 
appeal  to  Brussels  may  still 
be  possible. 

The  BDB  affair  has  exposed 
tbe  regulatory  turf  war  be- 
tween Mr  Cruicksbank’s  Of- 
tel  and  tbe  ITC.  malting  It 


Hi 


OWS  this  for  a tale  of 
two  ipotentlal)  defen- 
dants? One  Is  Andrew 
Regan,  failed  taker-over  of  the 
Co-op,  and.  as  of  yesterday,  a 
man  involved  in  a public 
criminal  prosecution,  alleg- 
edly connected  with  docu- 
ments stolen  from  said  Co-op 
to  assist  his  bid.  Not  only  Is 
Mr  Regan  entitled  to  the  full 
protection  of  the  right  to 
silence  but,  because  he  was 
summonsed  by  the  Co-op 
when  tbe  case  was  still  a pri- 
vate prosecution,  police  are 
unable  to  request  his  atten- 
dance at  interview.  Mr  Regan, 
in  other  words,  is  entitled  to 
tbe  protection  of  the  constitu- 
tion. Makes  you  proud  to  be 
British,  doesn't  it? 

Another  is  Andrew  Regan, 
successful  purchaser  in  1994 
of  a Co-op  business  for  £111 
million.  The  following  year, 
he  clinched  a £2.8  million  sup- 
ply contract  with  the  Coop: 
the  Serious  Fraud  Office  is  in- 
vestigating not  Mr  Regan, 
strictly  speaking,  but  tbe  pro- 
gress of  £2.4  million  of  that 
money.  Nevertheless,  Mr  Re- 
gan Is  clearly  a chief  target 
for  SFO  Interviews  under  its 
talk-or-else  Section  2 powers. 

And  should  the  SFO  un- 
earth something  that  may  be 
of  help  to  those  prosecuting 
the  first  Mr  Regan?  Why,  it 
can,  with  safeguards,  be 
passed  over  to  the  Crown 
Prosecution  Service.  Handy, 
isn’t  it? 

This  anomaly  not  only 
highlights  the  unsatisfactory 
position  of  Mr  Regan,  but 
raises  the  question  of  what 
determined  the  division  of  the 
two  cases.  The  199S  matter  in- 
volved £113.8  million  total, 
the  1997  matter  £1.2  billion; 
the  former  is  allegedly  seri- 
ous fraud,  the  latter  isn’t 

No  doubt  someone  can  ex- 
plain, but  we  can't 


Halifax  handouts 

emergence  of  Mike 
Blackburn  from  the  pur- 
dah surrounding  the 
Halifax  floatation  Is  a reas- 
suring experience.  Though 
the  former  building  society 
yesterday  was  rated  as  Brit- 
ain’s second  largest  bank  in 
terms  of  value,  Mr  Blackburn 
appears  to  have  learnt  some 
of  the  lessons  from  the  mis- 
takes of  the  financial  sector 
over  the  last  decade.  Head- 
quarters will  remain  in  Hali- 
fax, a long  way  from  the  City 
slickers.  The  new  pic  seems 
determined  not  to  indulge  In 
grandiloquent  mergers,  get 
caught  In  the  delights  of  mak- 
ing huge  amounts  of  cash  in 
the  money  markets  or  to  en- 
gage in  reckless  lending. 
Some  may  see  this  as  a risk 
averse  approach,  which  will 
make  Halifax  a dull  long-term 
investment.  That  will  not  be 
the  case  if  it  is  willing  to  repa- 
triate capital  to  investors  and 
fully  leverage  a financial 
brand  name  with  more  clout 
than  newcomers  like  Virgin. 


Pension  firms  berated  | Police  look  at  Regan  file 


Teresa  Hunter 


MfeENSXONS  companies 
PfJr  T"1  * General  and 
Sedgwick  were  yester- 
day singled  out  for  their  roles, 
in  “one  of  the  biggest  finan-. 
dal  scandals  thia  century* . 

Economic  Secretary,  Helen 
Liddell,  warned  24  insurers 
that  she  would  “hanitt  them 
until  every  victim  of  foe  per- 
sonal pensions  scandal  had 
been  recompensed. 
threatened  tough  sanctions 
in  which  "nothing  was  ruled 
out”,  if  they  failed  to  deliver 

-results  by  the  autumn. 

Legal  & General  and  Sedg 
wickare  likely  to  be  JW 
in  a long  line  of  companies™ 
be  publicly  vilified  for  failing 
to  move  speedily  to  «»hPen- 
sate  an  estimated  1-5  million 
employees  who  were  wrongly 
persuaded  to  swap  an  attrac- 
tive  company  pension  for  an 
Inferior  private  plan. 

Most  of  Britain's  hwisehold 
insurers,  including  the  rrn- 
dential.  Co-op. 

NatWest,  Lloyds. and^ Norwich 
Union,  are  implicated  fa  the 
£4  billiim  scffl^aL  Tlw  have 
now  promised  foe  Treasury 
they  wffl  compensate  victims 

as  speedily  as  possible. 


The  accused 


'1  Prudential  50Jt9 

2 Co-op  Insurance  38,201 

3 Pearl  Assurance  36.201 

4 TSB  Ufe  - ' 25,673 

5 Legal  & General  20,720 . 

20  Sedgwick  7.272 

Latent,  flguno  avorlaMa 
Perianal  loveaboant  Authority 


But  Ids ' Liddell  .promised' 
that  no  one  would  be  let  off 
the  hoot  She  pledged  to 
name  other  ’•companies  at 
monthly  intervals  If  their  pro- 


She  said:  “This  is  one  of  the 
worst  QpBntfcA  scandals  this 
century.  The-  problem  has 
been  with  us  since  , the  mid- 
1980s  and  yet  more  than 

600.000  urgent  cases  are  stin 
awaiting  some  form'  of 
££wi.  Worst  of  afl,  at  toast 

18.000  have  died  in  the  m- 

teM?'  Liddell  stofo 
with  these  companies  is  tike 
dealing  with  alwhohcs.  The 
only  way  an  alcoholic  can 
begin  to  cope  with  Ms  prob- 
l>ni  is  to  face  up  to  it.  Some  I 


Insurance  companies  still 
don't  recognise  the  serious- 
ness of  foe  problem.  We  have 
to  make  foem  admit  foe  na- 
ture and  scale  of  the 
scandal.”  .. 

The  failure  0T  Legal  & Gen- 
eral and  Sedgwick  to  treat  the 
gf-anrifli  seriously  led  to  yes- 
terday’s public  humiliation. 
In  its  first  report  to  the  Trea- 
sury since  the  election.  Legal 
& General  took  exception  to 
.the  Government's  criticisms 
Of  foe  industry  and  Sedgwick 
accused'  the  Government  of 
failing  to  understand  it 

In  a Commons  -written 
reply.  Ms  Liddell  said  most  of 
the  companies  woe  showing 
a willingness  to  deliver  foe 
targets  for  completing  pen- 
sion reviews. 

But,  she  added:  “1  regret 
that  there  are  two  which  ap- 
pear to  misunderstand  the 
Government's  determination 
that  this  , matter  must  be 
resolved  with  dispatch." 

However,  after  yesterday’s 
public  namings.  Mis  Liddell 
cairi  she  believed  foe  excuses 
and  buck-passing  were  over. 

Last  night  a Legal  & Gen- 
eral spokesman  said  tbe  com- 
pany was.  astonished  by  foe 
criticism,  while  Sedgwick  ex- 
pressed surprise. 


Don  Atkinson 

TOP  City  advisers  includ- 
ing Hambros,  the  mer- 
chant bflflk,  and  solici- 
tors Travers  Smith 
Braith  waits  could  face  police 
questioning  after  yesterday's 
adoption  of  criminal  proceed- 
ings connected  to  Andrew  Re- 
gan’s failed  £L2  billion  bid  for 
the  Cooperative  Wholesale 
Society. 

Should  the  case  ever  come 
to  court,  a "much  larger 
dock”  will  be  needed,  said  Mr 
Regan's  lawyer. 

Crown  prosecutors  have 
taken  over  foe  private  prose- 
cution of  Mr  Regan  and  two 
others  launched  by  the  CWS 
in  April.  There  were  sugges- 
tions at  the  time  that  the 
three  men  would  be  made 
scapegoats  but  now  the  in- 
quiry can  be  widened  to  in- 
clude an  connected  with  the 
attempted  takeover. 

Mr  Regan,  business  partner 
David  Lyons  and  former  CWS 
executive  Allan  Green  cannot 
be  further  questioned  by 
ice  as  they  have  already 
>n  summonsed.  But  advi- 
sers to  the  bid  can  be  quizzed 
prior  to  any  possible  Charges- 
Both  sides  said  they  were 


1 


pleased  by  the  move.  Tbe 
CWS  said:  ‘The  seriousness 
of  the  situation,  has  been  rec- 
ognised by  the  appropriate 
authorities  who  have  now 
taken  responsibility  for  the 
matter”.  Ian  Burton,  solicitor 
for  messrs  Regan  and  Lyons, 
said  he  had  asked  Crown 
prosecutors  to  adopt  the  case 
because  of  his  “anxiety  about 
{the]  present  state  of  the 
prosecution". 

Messrs  Regan  and  Lyons 
were  summonsed  for  alleg- 
edly aiding:  abetting,  counsel- 
ling or  procuring  theft  and 


handling  stolen  property.  Mr 
Green  — who  was  suspended 
by  tbe  CWS  after  evidence 
emerged  he  was  colluding 
with  the  bid  — was  sum- 
monsed for  alleged  theft 

It  was  tbe  suggestion  that 
documents  had  been  Improp- 
erly obtained  by  Mr  Regan’s 
Galileo  and  Lanina  takeover 
vehicles  that  scuppered  the 
young  entrepreneur’s  bid  for 
the  CWS.  In  April,  the  High 
Court  described  the  bid  as 
“dearly  dishonest”  and  con- 
stituted a “serious,  gross  and 
wflftil  breach  of  confidence". 

The  CWS  launched  both 
civil  and  criminal  proceed- 
ings; the  dvil  case  was  settled 
last  month  with  the  organisa- 
tion accepting  a “substantial 
sum"  from  the  three  men,  Ga- 
lileo and  Lanica. 

Mr  Burton  said:  “(We]  don’t 
believe  any  offence  has  been 
committed",  adding  that,  in 
the  unlikely  event  of  foe  case 
coming  to  court,  he  would  be 
“most  surprised  If  [the]  dock 
were  only  occupied  by  [the 
three  menj". 

Neither  Hambros  nor  Tra- 
vers Smith  Braithwaite  was 
spared  to  comment  yester- 
y.  No  decision  on  whether 
to  press  charges  Is  expected 

before  September. 


Martam  Hatatil  Northern 
Industrial  Correspondent 


American  car  coropo- 
#*nents  company  Is  to  dose 
its  factory  and  shed  600  jobs 
in  one  at  the  most  economi- 
cally blighted  areas  of  North- 
ern Ireland  amid  allegations 
that  It  is  switching  produc- 
tion to  low-wage  areas  of 
mainland  Europe. 

Political  and  trade  union 
leaders  reacted  with  anger 
yesterday  as  United  Technol- 
ogy Automotive  (UTA)  con- 
firmed closure  of  the  only  big 
employer  in  the  fiercely 
republican  Creggan  area  of 
Derry,  where  male  unemploy- 
ment tops  50  per  cent 

Community  leaders  said 
other  businesses  could  be  en- 
dangered by  the  closure, 
which,  it  is  estimated,  will 
strip  £6  million  a year  from 
tbe  regional  economy. 

’It  is  a devastating  blow . . . 


a shattering  decision  that  will 
have  an  enormous  Impact,” 
said  the  Mayor  of  Derry,  Mar- 
tin Bradley.  “This  area  al- 
ready has  one  of  the  highest 
unemployment  rates  In  west- 
ern Europe." 

Mitch  el  MCLaughlln,  Sinn 
Fein ’s  national  chairman, 
who  lives  In  Deny,  said:  ‘It  Is 
the  most  serious  news  imag- 
inable at  this  time.’’ 

The  closure  had  been  feared 
for  some  time  as  losses 
mounted  and  the  workforce 
declined  from  a peak  of  1,100. 
UTA  Europe  was  forecasting 
a loss  of  around  £L9  mfilian 
for  the  period  from  January 
to  August  The  company  said 
it  had  warned  that  “radical 
changes"  were  necessary  to 
Improve  competitiveness 
ensure  survival.  Redundan- 
cies in  January  cost  S3  Jobs. 

Derry  City  Council  and 
union  leaders  met  in  emer- 
gency session  yesterday  to 
launch  a joint  rescue  attempt 
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Australia  2.15 
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Wimbledon:  Day  Two 


on  lasting 


Frank  Keating  sees  Germany’s  former 
champions  ease  into  the  second  round 


Germany's,  two  for^ 
mer  champions 
came . through  se- 
renely enough  In 
three-setters,  pronouncing 
their  injury  problems  be- 
hind. them  and  a bright 
fortnight  ahead.  - 
The  three-times  winner 
Boris  Becker  took  an  after- 
noon stroll  to  dispatch  the  j 
Spanish  near- veteran  Mar- 
cos Gorriz  6-3, 6-2, 6-3,  but 
Michael  Stfch,  champion  in 
1991,  was  stretched  to  two  , 
de-breaks  by  the  American 
Jim  Courier  before  prevail-  I 
tag  7-6,  7-5,  7-MS. 

Becker,  30  this  year,  an- 
nounced himself  satisfied 
as  he  embarked  on  his  14th 
Wimbledon  adventure 
with,  yesterday,  his  65th 
victory  on  London's  Straw- 
berry. Fields 

He  says  he  has  concen- 
I trated  an  ambition  on  this 


Sharp  enough . . . Chris 
WxDdnsan  races  to  shock  win 


Richard  Jago 


CHRIS  WILKINSON, 
outspoken  in  his  hos- 
tility to  Greg  Rused- 
ski's change  of  na- 
tionality, redirected  some 
limelight  back  on  to  himself 
when  he  scored  the  bravest 
win  of  his  career,  overcoming 
the  17th  seed  Jonas  Bjorkman 
7-6. 0-6, 5-7, 6-3, 6-4. 

In  the  process  the  Hamp- 
shire man  suggested  that  the 
time  may  be  dose  when  dif- 
ferences are  forgotten  and  he 
becomes  a team-mate  of  the 
former  Canadian  whose  selec- 
tion for  the  Davis  Cup  team 
he  so  objected  to. 

Two  weeks. ago  Bjorkman 
was  defeating  the  world  No.  2 
Pete  Sampras  at  Queen’s. 
Now  the  Swede  was  unable  to 
shake  off  the  heel-snapping 
efforts  of  an  opponent  ranked 
only  fourth  in  Britain  and 
218th  in  the  world,  who 
trailed  for  almost  the  whole 
match  and  had  to  hang  on 
through  eight  break  points 
against  him  in  the  sixth  game 
of  the  final  set 
Each  time  he  was  in  diffi- 
culty Wilkinson  furrowed  his 
brow  more  deeply,  varied  the 
direction  of  his  deliveries 
and  came  forward  relent- 
lessly. Sometimes  he  was 
made  to  lunge  and  plunge  at 
the  net  like  a man  avoiding 
bullets,  but  still  he  kept 
coming. 

Bjorkman  became  tense 
about  his  inability  to  shake 
off  this  disconcerting  oppo- 
nent, then  gloomy  at  the  noise 
that  followed  each  successful 
Wilkinson  rearguard  action, 
and  eventually  fatalistic.  “I 
could  not  play  at  my  normal 
level  and  there  was  nothing  I 
could  do,”  be  said. 

Wilkinson,  0-40  at  2-3  In 
the  final  set,  had  five  advan- 


Becker announced 
himself  satisfied  as 
he  embarked  on  his 
14th  adventure qrv 
Strawberry  Reids 


Perfect  start . . . Greg  Rusedski  enjoys  his  straight-sets  victory  against  Mark  Phlftppoussis  on  Centre  Court 
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tage  points  against  him  and 
escaped  by  producing  his  can- 
niest and  most  courageous 
serving  in  a game  lasting  20 
minutes.  The  next  service 
game  saw  him  40-30  down  but 
Bjorkman  still  could  not  find 
a way  through,  and  at  advan- 
tage the  server  Wilkinson, 
dived  to  make  a volley,  sat 
helpless  with  the  court  open, 
and  the  seeded  player's  at- 
tempt at  a volleyed  pass  found 
the  net 

In  between  Wilkinson  had 
one  chance  to  break  serve, 
made  a good  return  and  got  it 
A little  luck,  as  well  as  desire, 
got  him  through.  Now  he 
wants  to  regain  the  Davis  Cup 
place  he  lost  four  years  and 


one  substantial  argument 
ago.  "There’s  no  problem 
over  Greg.”  he  said.  “It's  all 
sorted,"  he  emphasised.  "It’s 
fine,"  he  repeated,  when 
pressed.  “I  am  available  for 
the  Davis  Cup — if  selected." 

Another  notable  success 
was  that  of  the  British  No.  8 
Karen  Cross,  who  had  her 
first  win  over  a top-60  player 
by  beating  Linda  Wild  of  the 
IJS  6-4,  6-2.  There  had  been 
signs  that  the  23-year-old  left- 
hander was  running  into 
career-best  form  when  she 
brat  the  Australian'  grass- 
court  specialist  Kristine 
Kunce  in  the  qualifying  com- 
petition. Now  8 be  returned 
serve  well  from  the  start. 


broke  in  the  third  game  and 
kept  a barrage  of  ground- 
strokes  going  all  through. 

“I  Just  went  for  it  and  it 
worked,"  she  said.  “I  was  so 
pleased  to  be  in  the  tourna- 
ment that  I never  thought  I 
would  be  ben  talking  to  you 
now."  Yes.  what  the  men  had 
been  doing  had  helped  inspire 
her,  she  added,  but  the  women 
were  doing  a lot  better  too. 

There  were  nevertheless  de- 
feats for  Shirli-Ann  Siddall. 
Jamie  Delgado  and  Luke  Mil- 
ligan. who  last  year  beat 
Bjorkman  but  this  time  let 
slip  leads  of  4-2  in  both  the 
second  and  third  sets  during  a 
four-set  defeat  by  the  French 
qualifier  Aroaud  Clement 


Another  mien's  seed  to  go  out 
was  the  French  Open  cham- 
pion Gustavo  Kuerten,  who 
hauled  back  a two-set  deficit 
against  Justin  Gimelstob  only 
to  play  a disastrous  last  ser- 
vice game  and  lose  the  match. 

The  Brazilian  has  been  res- 
ponsible for  a 40-per-cent  in- 
crease in  racket  sales  In  his 
home  town  and  was  told  by  the 
president  Fernando  Henriqne 
Cardoso  that  his  Paris  success 
“would  infect  all  Brazilians”. 
His  defeat  by  6-3,  6-4. 4-6, 1-6, 
6-4  could  hardly  have  been 
more  of  an  anticlimax 

But  it  was  Kuerten’s  first 
Wimbledon,  and  after  playing 
a predominantly  clay-court 
game  for  much  erf1  the  contest 


he  rashly  attempted  to  serve 
and  volley  three  times  In  the 
flival  game.  It  produced  two 
bad  volleys  and  a double  fault 
on  match  point  He  departed 
with  a smile.  “I  came  to 
learn,"  he  said.  “I  really  en- 
joyed it" 

Two  other  seeds  did  escape 
from  two-set  deficits.  Wayne 
Ferreira  was  0-4  down  In  the 
fifth  and  saved  a match  point 
at  4-5  before  squeezing  past 
the  Australian  Scott  Draper 
6-7. 3-6,  6-4,  6-0.  7-5.  and  Pat- 
rick Rafter  got  completely  on 
top  after  breaking  serve  in 
the  fourth  game  of  the  fourth 
set  against  the  South  African 
Grant  Stafford,  winning  2-6. 
4-6, 6-3, 6-2, 6-2. 


Sampras  breaks  Swedish  spell  as  Hingis  puffs  along 


Stephen  Bterloy 
at  Wimbledon 


THE  Swedes  have  recently 
been  the  bane  of  Pete 
Sampras's  European 
travels,  so  there  was  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  Mikael 
TiUstrom  might  upset  a few 
apples  in  the  cart  yesterday. 
Far  from  It.  The  world  No.  l’s 
wagon  was  quickly  rolling 
along  very  nicely,  cargo  and 
wheels  firmly  in  place. 

The  same  could  also  be  said 
for  the  women's  No.  1 Mar- 
tina Hingis,  although  there 
were  several  creaks  of  the 
axle  before  she  overcame  the 
Luxembourg  qualifier  Anne 


i Kremer,  also  in  the  first 
round.  The  combination  of  an 
upset  stomach  and  Indifferent 
form  saw  Sampras  beaten  in 
the  third  round  of  the  French 
Open  by  Sweden's  Magnus 
Norman. 

Swedish  players  had  also 
beaten  him  this  year  at  Monte 
Carlo  (Magnus  Larsson)  and 
i Queen’s  (Jonas  Bjorkman),  so 
the  first-round  coupling  with 
TiUstrom  may  have  Initially 
turned  Sampras's  stomach, 
the  American’s  vital  organ 
much  given  to  somersaults. 

Sampras  began  sketchily,  a 
man  searching  for  form.  Tffl- 
strom.  25,  made  his  Wimble- 
don debut  last  year,  making 
himself  thoroughly  unpopu- 


lar by  defeating  his  fellow  | 
countryman  and  the  former 
champion  Stefan  Ed  berg  in 
the  second  round.  It  was,  of 
course,  Edberg*s  final  Wim- 
bledon bow. 

Nobody  held  that  against 
TiUstrom  on  Court  No.  1 yes- 
terday. although  they  would 
probably  not  have  been 
hugely  thrilled  if  he  had 
downed  Sampras  so  early. 

Sampras  began  the  year  in 
supreme  form,  winning  the 
Australian  Open  and  compil- 
ing a run  of  17  matches  with- 
out defeat.  But  in  Europe  he 
has  not  travelled  well. 

Little  children  have  their 
comforter  blanket  or  cuddly 
toy  to  protect  them  from  the 


ills  of  the  world;  Sampras  has  i 
his  serve.  Suddenly,  towards 
the  end  of  the  first  set  yester- 
day, be  found  his  range  and' 
TiUstrom  was  lost  Sampras 
won  6-4,  6-4,  6-2  and  looked 
altogether  a happier  man. 

The  Wimbledon  lesson  from  I 
Paris  was  to  make  Hingis 
run.  and  Kremer  had  learned 
it  well.  In  winning  the  French 
Open  Croatia's  Iva  Majoli  had 
stretched  Hingis  from  one 
side  of  the  court  to  the  other, 
ultimately  pulling  the  Swiss 
teenager  apart 

Midway  through  the  first 
set  yesterday  Hingis  was 
breathing  heavily,  something 
impossible  to  miss,  given  the  j 
tightness  of  her  dress.  Smell-  j 


ing  salts'  were  not  quite 
needed,  at  least  not  by  Hingis. 

Kremer,  only  zi  but  . an 
oldie  compared  to  file  16-year- 
old  Hingis,  had  only  managed 
to  get  to  the  first  round  of  a 
Grand  Slam  tournament 
twice  before,  in  Australia  this 
year  and  Wimbledon  last 
year.  Both  times  she  lost,  so 
her  initial  resistance  came  as 
a complete  surprise. 

Hingis,  who  had  not  played 
a competitive  match  since 
Rcdand  Garros,  had  probably 
expected  a reasonably  soft  1 
touch;  instead  she  found  j 
Kremer  slamming  the  ball  at 
her  with  venom. 

Had  Kramer's  nerve  held 
just  a little  better  she  might 


have  snaffled  the  opening  set 
As  it  was  Hingis  steadily  im- 
posed herself  without  ever 
playing  near  her  best  for 
more  than  a couple  of  consec- 
utive points,  winning  6-4, 6-4.' 

For  the  first  time  Hingis 
wore  a headband.  At  one 
point  in  the  second  set  she 
pulled  it  down  over  her  eyes, 
attempting  to  blank  out  her 
frustration. 

“Great  tennis  player,  bad 
rider,"  somebody  remarked  of 
Hingis  after  the  fall  from  a 
horse  in  April  led  to  surgery 
on  her  left  knee.  That  opera- 
tion caught  up  with  her  in 
Paris.  It  still  remains  unclear 
whether  she  has  yet  fully 
recovered. 


fortnight;  to  be  sure,  be  has 
played  only  one  Grand 
Slam  match,  beaten  by  Car- 
los Moya  In  the  first  at  Mel- 
bourne, since  last  year’s 
third  round  here  when.  Just 
as  various  calamities  were 
assailing  any  number  of 
leading  seeds  and  the  draw 
seemed  to  be  opening  up  for 
him.  he  himself  seriously 
injured  his  wrist  during  a 
first-set  tie-break  against 
Neville  Godwin.  "I  hit  a 
forehand  too  late  and  it  Just 
went  pop,”  he  said- 

Notbtag  popped  yester- 
,day  except  the  resalvo  of 
the  spindly  Spanish  left- 
handed  clay -court  player  as 
he  strained  and  stuttered 
around  the  mid-conrt  in  an 
attempt  to.  give  Becker  a 
reasonable  sparring 
session. 

You  fancied  the  German 
was  pleased  to  keep  the 
balding  and  sad-looktaig  33- 
y ear-old  from  Barcelona  on 
court  longer  than  he  need 
have,  simply  pleased  to 
work  up  some  match-prac- 
tice sweat  in  the  refreshing 
midsummer  sun. 

In  the  old  days  Becker 
would  have  swept  him 
aside  in  a fblmtaation  of 
whizdn&.flat,  comer-nick- 
ing' drives  and  volleys  and 
grunts.  The  overwhelming 
presence  is  stffl  there  but 
the  game  is  more  measured 
now,  and  mixed.  Soft  hands, 
in  Tnftnilly'CSE  -be- more 
sattsfringthan  galumphing 
ftm.  - ~ 


At  the  end  the  popular 
ginger-nut  saluted  the  four 
sides  of  No.  2 Court  like  an 
emperor  who  had  returned 
to  his  patch,  and  the  Vari- 
ous exhortations  from  the 
throng  insisted  oh  the  gen- 
eral theme,  All  The  Way. 
Boris  I ■ 

Becker  may  well  meet 
Pete  Sampras  in  the  quar- 
tets. “Never  look  that  far 
ahead,”  he  warned.  “Per- 
haps a round  or  two,  but 
after  that  every  aim’s  « big 
one  and  you  just  look  to  the 
weather  and  take  care  of 
your  own.  luck  and.  form. 
My  particular  luck  Is  that  if 
I play  competitively  I al- 
ways have  a . massive 
chance  on  Wimbledon’s 
grass.  It  is  my  sort  of  place, 
as  you  know.” 

His  record  an  the  slow- 
growing  green  stuff  Is  far 
and  away  better  than  any 
present  player;  in  his. 
career  he  has  won  108  ver- 
dant matches  and  lost  only 
2i.  He  had  no  problems' 
with  the  allegedly  danger- 
ous No.  2 cockpit.  “1  like  Its 
intimacy.  The  old  No.  1 was 
my  bad  one;  I can  safely  say 
1 am  pleased  it  has  been 
bulldozed.’" 

_ Sttch  also  bad  a measured 
work-out  but  with  some- 
what more  top-and-t&il 
frenzies.  Courier  has  got 
rid  of  that  bouffant 
worked-at  barnet  of  a Rob- 
ert Bedford  playing  a var- 
sity don.  Had  he  come 
through,  you  would  have 
quite  expected  him  to  ap- 
pear in  horn-rims  for  round 
two. 

Last  year  Courier  fin- 
ished out  of  the  leading  26 
for  the  first  time  in  a de- 
cade. You  can  still  win  a 
great  basket  of  potato  but 
as  you  get  older  you  find 
even  experience  and  street 
cred  cannot  help  you- win 
those  damnable  big  ones 
that  xeaBy  matte*-;  as  yes- 
terday’s two  tie-breaks  tes- 
tify. Stick  Just  blew  him 
away  in  both  of  them: 

Between  Stich's  title  and 
Becker’s  first  two,  there 
had  been  the  popular  vic- 
tory by  foe  Australian  Fait. 
Cash,  who  celebrated  bis 
1987  win  (over  Becker) 
with  that  Tarzan  climb  up 
the  Centre  Court’s  thongs 
of  ivy  to  kiss  his  Jane  in 
celebration. 

Cash  had  looked  set  for  a 
decade  — but  that  was  as 
high  as  he  was  to  get.  At 
once  the  injuries  were 
wretchedly  cruel. 

He  battled  through  as  a 
qualifier  last  week  with  as 
much  guts  as  there  were 
gripes,  but  although  he 
startled  Zimbabwe’s  Byron 
Black  yesterday  four  sets 
eventually  proved  too 
much  for  him,  the  legs  be- 
came heavier  and  he  went 
down  8-6,  7-6, 6-4, 6-4. 


Wimbledon 

results 


7-5.  6-3.  8-1;  N Kota  (Sum)  m M Sinner 
(G«)  7-8.  6-2  6-3.  P SAMPRAS  (US.  1)  M 
M Tlllatrom  (Swol  E-4.  6-*.  6-2;  J Van 
Lottam  (Nemi  U O Slanoytchev  (Bull  M. 
2-6.  6-3.  6-1, 6-3.  M Omlnnka  (SA)  u S 
Schalkon  (Netfil  3-6.  7-5.  B-O.  0-1  ret  A 
OWw  (US1  bt  H Holm  |S*»e|  7-6.  B-4. 
7-6. 


No  mercy  from  Wilkinson’s  sword  Etecker  focus  ^vet 
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Racing 


Derby  runner-up  pleases  in  preparation  for  Irish  Classic.  Chrfs  Haw^ns  reports 

Silver  hot  favourite  for  Curragh  gold 


SILVER  PATRIARCH, 
the  11-10  favourite 
with  Coral,  will  face  a 
maximum  of  11  oppo- 
nents in  Sunday's  Budweiser 
Irish  Derby  at  The  Curragh 
Including  the  Irish  2,000 
Guineas  winner  Desert  Kmg 
and  the  Irish  1,000  Guineas 
second  Strawberry  Roan,  who 
was  supplemented  for 
ZR£70,000  yesterday. 

Speculation  that  Reams  Of 
Verse  might  be  supplemented 
proved  wide  of  the  mark  and 
the  Henry  Cecil-trained  filly 
Is  likely  to  stick  to  the  origi- 
nal plan  for  her  which  is  the 
Irish  Oats  two  weeks  later.  i 
This  race  would  be  an  ideal 
stepping  stone  for  the  King 
George  at  Ascot,  something 
which  was  at  the  back  of  Cec- 
il's mind  which  may  he 
moving  nearer  the  front  fn 
the  light  of  the  decision  to 
keep  the  French  champion 
three-year-old  colt  Pelntre 
Celebre  for  an  autumn 

a»n]wign 

John  Dunlop  put  the  finish- 
ing touches  to  Silver  Patri- 
arch’s preparation  at  Arundel 
yesterday  morning  and  the 
colt  pleased  his  trainer  In  a 
serious  piece  of  work. 

“He  worked  well  and  it’s  all 
systems  go  for  The  Curragh 
now.”  said  Dunlop,  who  sad- 
dled Shirley  Heights  to  com- 
plete the  Derby  double  in 

1978. 

Silver  Patriarch,  with  his 
proven  stamina  and  long 
stride,  looks  tailor-made  for 
The  Curragh  which  is  a mare 


galloping,  open  track  than 
Epsom.  Pat  Eddery  will  no 
doubt  he  hoping  to  launch  a 
challenge  from  Tnnr»h  nearer 


he  was  virtually  last  turning 
for  home. 

■ Credible  staying  rivals  look 
thin  on  the  ground.  Barry 
Hills’s  The  Fly,  fifth  at 
Epsom,  has  to  make-up  a defe- 
at of  over  u lengths  while 
the  Dermot  Weld-trained  Ca- 
sey Tibbs  is  out  to  prove  that 
his  nth  of  14  In  the  French 
Derby  was  too  bad  to  be  true. 

AndrS  Habra,  who  won  the 
race  two  years  ago  with 


Winged  Love,  has  declared 
his  French  2,000  Guineas 
second  Loup  Sauvage  al- 
though the  form  of  the  French 
Classic  was  hardly  boosted  by 
the  winner  Daylami  (looking 
light  and  hard-trained)  finish- 
ing third  to  Starhnmngh  in 

the  St  James’s  Palace  Stakes 
at  Royal  Ascot 
Aldan  O'Brien  has  Desert 
King.  Strawberry  Roan  and 
Johan  Cruyff  entered  with  . 
stable  jockey  Christy  Roche  ■ 
preferring  Desert  King  de- ! 
spite  a lacklustre  perfor- 1 
mance  from  the  colt  In  the  St  I 
James’s  Palace. 


Desert  Ring  had  previously 
beaten  Verglas  by  three 
lengths  in  the  Irish  2*000  Ver- 
glas, trained  by  Kevin  Pren- 
dergast.  takes  him  on  again 
and  may  be  better  suited  by 
the  step  up  to  a miip  and  a 
half;  He  is  out  of  a Secreio 
mare  whereas  Desert  King’s 
pedigree  looks  short  on  stam- 
ina — he  is  by  DanehEU  out  of 
a Nureyev  mare. 

Roche  did  not  ride  the  best 
of  races  an  Strawberry  Roan 
in  the  Irish  1,000.  The  HUy 
had  to  be  switched  and  fin- 
ished strongly  when  runner- 
up  to  Iks'  stable  companion 


Rimmer  injured  in  pile-up 


Chrta  Hawfcfna 

Mark  rjmmer  was 
taken  to  Warwick 
General  Hospital 
suffering  from  serious  in- 
ternal injuries  after  a fall 
at  Warwick  yesterday. 

Simmer's  mount,  Irish 
Fiction,  appeared  to  be 
Abort  of  room  an.,  the  bend 
over  two  furlongs  out  in  the 
Gaveston  Selling;  Stakes, 
clipping  the  heels  of  Vic- 
tory At  Hart 

Risky  Rose,  ridden  by 
David  Griffiths,  was 
brought  down  in  the  inci- 
dent while  Rosalee  Koyale 
was  badly  hampered  and 


Chester  tonight 


crags  hawkuis  top  form 

&50  Break  The  Rolni  BraaklteMM 

7.20  KafelifsM  KataWlPtt 

7.50  SaTpmHyer  (up)  Tadoo 

&20  SareteMa  Pm  Cataddamca 

EL50  Mali  Intrigue  Mgb  Intrigue 

&20  C-Hany  Baritone 

Lett-banded  track,  just  o«r  1m  roun  wtti  2f  ruHn.awptunB.bt 


80  2200H 

■n  amis 
tofl)  M000 
tine  40BZD0 
12  B 00-065 

IMxtrPaM.TKM.W-l 


unseated  her  partner, 
Michael  Fenton. 

Rimmer  lay  prostrate 
until  being  stretehered  into 
an  amhaianw  and  taken  to 
hospital.  Course  doctor 
Lewis  Coulion  said:  “Mark 
Rimmer  has  suspected  seri- 
ous internal  injuries.” 

Irish  Fiction  appeared  to 
break  his  neck  on  impact 
but  the  other  two  horses 
and  riders  involved  in  the 
melee  were  relatively  un- 
scathed. Griffiths  was  un- 
able to  give  evidence  at  the 
stewards’  inquiry  due  to 
being  badly  Shaken  but  the 
officials  were  satisfied  that 
no  other  horse  or  jockey 
was  Involved. 


: D Might 

JD&ttS 
IF feu*  £$ 
MknWW 

iZWsDwcr.B-lllr 
Bus  Oran. 


Rimmer  broke  a collar- 
bone at  Ungfield  last  No- 
vember when  involved  in  a 
foil  but  made  a winning 
comeback  to  the  saddle 
aboard  Galapino  at  Wolver- 
hampton In  January  of  this 
year. 

• Trainer  Willie  Musson 
and  Jockey  Brendan  Powell 
appear  before  the  disciplin- 
ary committee  of  the 
Jockey  Club  today.  The 
hearing  is  to  consider , 
whether  the  trainer's  Ter- 
rill House,  ridden  by  Pow- 
ell, was  in  breach  of  Rule 
151  and  was  “schooled  in 
public”  In  the  April  Selling 
Handicap  Hurdle  at  Market 
Rasen  on  April  26. 


Classic  Park,  ridden  by 
Steven  Craine.  As  she  is  by 
Sadler’s  Wells  connections 
presumably  feel  she  has  pros- 
pects of  staying  a mDe  and  a 

half 

Strawberry  Roan  Is  owned 
in  partnership  by  Mrs  John 
Magnier  and  Michael  Tabor 
whose  Entrepreneur  now  ap- 
pears to  be  suffering  from  a 
leg-problem  diagnosed  after 
Epsom. 

Michael  Stoute  chose  not  to 
mention  this  last  week  when 
talking  to  the  press  at  Ascot 
about  the  colt  preferring  to 
say  be  was  “baffled”  by  En- 
trepreneur's disappointing 
Derby  effort. 

What  the  public  and  media 
find  “baffling”  is  that  Stoute  Dunlop ...  all  systems  go 
can  be  so  disingenuous.  Why 
lira  secrecy? 

The  Tote  make  Silver  Patri- 
arch even  money  favourite 
and  then  go  9-2  Strawberry 
Roan,  6-1  Loup  Sauvage,  8-1 
Desert  King.  10-1  The  Fly  and 
Johan  Cruyff. 

Saturday’s  Northumber- 
land Plate  at  Newcastle  is  the 
big  betting  race  at  home  and 
there  has  been  slginlfcant 
backing  for  Transom,  cut 
from  14-1  to  8-1  by  Coral  yes- 
terday. Transom,  who  trav- 
elled well  in  the  Cesarewitch 
three  years  ago  until  running 
out  of  stamina,  missed  last 
season  but  won  well  at  Good- 
wood  last  month. 

Windsor  Castle,  last  week's 
Queen’s  Vase  winner,  is  4-1 
favourite  with  Ladbrokes  and 
Hill’s  for  the  race.  Stoute . . . secretive 


Epsom  tonight 


Q AA  WIDOW  NOVICE  STAKES  ZYO 
OaA U 5f  £3,454  (7  declared) 


emts  HAinoMs . 

top  rami 

$40 

CMobas 

C0dlB 

7.10 

EtTsFOAr 

Sowreigns  Court 

7.40 

Cup  John 

Arabian  Stay 

AID 

g*»f(i«m)> 

Aiarico 

8.40 

Star  Profile 

Star  PTOIRb 

aio 

JusdnianuB 

KBdoeLad 

Going:  Good  to  Soft*  Denotes  Mntare. 

Draw:  1cm  nunbers  best 'm  sprints.  . 

long  dtetanca  trawlers  7.50  West  Burnfle,  Lady  Harries.  W. 

Sussex,  228  mtes. 

Seven  day  wtarere:  7.50  Setustart  Ryer. 

Bflntarad  ffcst  ttaK  6.50  Itwnoimfnplayboy. 

Rguras  h tractate  star  hose's  name  denote  days  slice  tat  outhg 


CLAM  Nfi  STAKES 
lm2f  75yds  £3,483  (6  declared) 
31-114  BMakUwMnf 

wjsffl  wunann 


i\/5f  £3.454  (7 declared)  I I 

4112  SMMfc(H)(D)jBBmf&-4 P Fmcy  fl 

SI  taaMactawwimfaGLwtolH) A CM 

M Omar  Data  BBIfafcn  5-12 * TMHott 

3 Jhnr1M(2t|BMdUn>a-12 H Mu 

SM*rSB*vABafcv8-12 K Darin 


SB  1 FfcnotoCxUwrtH p)JHW*tnB-9 tag*  Karfvr  (j) 

7(S)  Ptanto«Rk(AtSfcf6-7 -Z— .Blbtels 

MM  2-1  SexMk  B-4  DmW  DMs.  3-1  ta  Cotaddm  7-1  Jmi  Too.  8-1 

PfcnfeCKM  ®-i  SkwWA 


O POttSAADIN  A8A1DEN  STAKES  3Y0 

1 m 5f  89yds  £3,41 5 13  declared) 

1(g  ..  .0000  BnUMHUftAMnUM D GdBks  ffl 

2B  M miWMiMHCigdM) A IbOow 

30  mri  TpniMrtnninnTij-n  n bhw 

BrifeMl-aDHtAh^10-1  SMxiads.25-1  EMHnt 


UnUsang.  tefl-handol  U-dvped  IXm  kack*hBitoij|Wlflr«4f. 
Shapiy  ckiwli*  to  At  njn-ln,  then  lo  irtati  final  krieng.  Sfn^t 

3.  mosto  dmmoa 
Going:  tod  ★ Danotas  bfetaa. 

Draac  No  advantago. 

Long  ditanca  irmlm:  7.10  Sowreigns  Oout  L CKWfl.  Dewn. 
162  rales. 

Sewn  df  h*—sj  6.40  dachas. 

Bflnkend  fint  Saw:  None,  nsnmfc  &40  Star  PrtiBe. 

Rg^BS  h brackets  ate  rune's  name  denote  days  sbxz  bst  ouflng 


30  14-222  BartMtiCaMy (19) (If) CRaiS 4-&-13  --  - * B 

40  11-124  AnU ABM (U>Jhn¥ 3-S-t- 8 II 

BMh«  M OnrMe  QnW.  9-4  Ana  Abutr.  3-1  Ca  Ain  4-1  Mxr  to, 

8 4 rt  UBS  HANDICAP  f^T 

■ Iwim4f  £3.51 8 [10  declared)  SKY 


401  24UE 
50  00-136 

B0  0002B3 
70  -32121 

IB  04400 
1»  4HM2 


LA  ERAHDE  DAME  ROSE 
HOES’  HANDICAP 

1 m 41  Bfijds  £3,474  (6  dectered) 
WIUrB-10-0 


i ■ | “ 


SF  WWICE  STAKES  ZYO 
7t  £3,111  (5  declared) 

i CMsimsHaiteMiH 

31  hRlHMHihaqjlMvIM 
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»0  004342 
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O ^/>B>SOM&EWaiHB!ALD FRIES’ 
OrtVcONIMTOHS  STAKES  3Y0 

im  1 14yds  £4,428  (3  iteciared) 

10  1554B  SbrPnriDaa9&lMiSuaar9-0 t DgMrf* 

2a  214- Dop»npa)(enHCKiis-i2 ..im 

3[ij  12462  MMB^(23)PUltM - . T Ohm 
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EMMOmn.  13-6  MbB  lads.  M C*M  10-1  VMWlkn.  20-1 


COURSE  SPBCIAUSTS 


IB  IB  21.1  -1141 

15  n B.1  +22.17 

14  . 78  17 A -WLBB 

I 13  48  Z7.1  +1US 

13  102  12.7  -0.C 

10  52  192  +L32 

10  54  185  -529 


% Inna 

-i  -ii5i  jyp 
.1  +22.17  {Ml 
’A  -Mfln  EJAMa 


W tea  * LwsrS 

18  116  155  -*25 

13  143  8.18  -7BB7 
M 77  133  +1350 
9 36  253  -13.98 
I S1U  -1873 
7 57  122  +350 
5 21  238  -420 


4 PRINCE'S  STAND  HANDICAP 
i I VGf £3.339  (9  declared) 
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COUtSE  SPECIALISTS 
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T A/^fiALASTAKES 


im  2f  £11,159  {4  declared) 

mm  an mi n ion  Huntoni  4 
CquMoci  6*4  ~ 


Salisbury  programme 


||  Hamilton  tonight 
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Carlisle  Jackpot  card 
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Jackpot  won 

The  Tote  Jackpot,  with  a 
pool  Of  £879,499,  was  won 
at  Warwick  yesterday  with 
the  sis  winners  paying  a 
£5  ,$44  dividend  to  a £1  stake. 
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Cricket:  Natwest  Trophy,  first  round 


Sutcliffe  hits 
Devon  hard 


David  Foot  at  Exmouth  sees  the  county 
champions  beat  their  Minor  counterparts 


WHATEVER  the 
result,  it  would 
be  hard  to  find  a 
more  integrated 
county  side  than  Devon. 
They  are  Saturday-after- 
noon  mates,  most  of  them 
playing  against  one  an- 
other in  the  Devon  League. 
There  is  the  policeman,  the 
form  master,  the  builder 
and  the  journalist. 
Together  they  have  been 
Minor  Counties  champions 
for  the  past  three  summers. 

In  the  end  yesterday,  at 
the  homely  sea-front  Maer 
Ground,  they  were  well 
beaten  by  53  runs.  Yet  it 
was  never  going  to  be  a 
token  win  by  the  county 
champions. 

Devon's  team  of  disparate 
talents  had  warmed  the 
spirits  of  the  good-natured 
supporters,  huddling  in 
their  canvas  chairs  round 
the  boundary,  by  their  bowl- 
ing prowess  and  nimble  opti- 
mism in  the  field. 

At  the  helm  Peter  Roe- 
buck bustled  and  orches- 
trated ceaselessly.  He  wore 
his  sun-hat  at  a distinctive 
general's  angle.  He  re- 
adjusted his  team-mates’ 
positions,  if  necessary  after 
every  ball.  It  was  a lesson 
in  eager,  intelligent 
leadership. 

He  has  changed  from  his 
Somerset  days.  Now  he 
seems  as  adept  in  his  bowl- 
ing as  his  batting.  The  off- 
cutter,  complemented  by 
mischievous  variation,  is 
not  conductive  to  run-mak- 
ing. His  bowlers  served  him 
well,  but  he  was  the  best. 
When  it  came  to  batting,  he 
ridiculed  the  circumspect 
image  he  carried  in  his 
Taunton  days. 

The  Inclusion  of  the  25- 


year-old  Australian  leg- 
spinner  Staart  MacGlll, 
who  is  playing  relatively 
relaxed  matches  for  Tiver- 
ton and  has  taken  53  wick- 
ets to  date,  added  Interest 
and  guile  to  the  contest.  He 
was  the  one  “outsider”  in 
Devon's  team. 

MacGlll  took  one  for  30 
off  his  12  overs  and  de- 
served rather  more.  His 
spin  was  prodigious  off  a 
pretty  pace,  as  England  A 
found  when  he  finished 
with  nine  for  127  against 
them  for  New  South  Wales 
B.  HIk  progress  is  being 
closely  monitored  at  home. 

Leicestershire  could  not 
have  had  a more  dispiriting 
start.  Vince  Wells  was 
beaten  three  times  by  the 
policeman,  Keith  Donohue, 
in  the  first  over  and  had  his 
stumps  rearranged  by  Paul 
Warren  In  the  second.  The 
ball  was  swinging  under 
the  clouds  and  Devon  were 
taking  advantage. 

That  Leicestershire  even- 
tually reached  225  for  eight 
was  largely  thanks  to  Iain 
Sutcliffe,  who  saved  his 
lusty  blows  for  the  late 
overs.  His  undefeated  103, 
Off  162  halls  with  eight 
fours  and  a six,  won  him 
the  Man  of  the  Match 
award.  Tim  Mason  had 
given  him  important  sup- 
port, before  taking  three 
wickets  himself. 

Leicestershire's  total  was 
always  going  to  be  a chal- 
lenge on  a wicket  hardly 
made  for  strokes.  Gareth 
Townsend  gave  Devon  hope 
with  some  crisp  off-driving. 
But  Nick  Folland  was  taken 
at  silly  point  as  he  began  to 
search  for  runs,  and  the  tail 
disintegrated  as  Leicester- 
shire regained  composure. 


Dropping  ont . . . Devon’s  Australian  leg-spinner  Stuart  MacGil]  fails  to  take  a chance 


PHOTOGRAmSUSWNAHBWNEY 


Middlesex  v Kent 


Shah  the  school  master 


Paul  Weaver  at  Lord’s 


IS  match  did  not  fol- 
low the  pattern  of  recent 
form.  Middlesex  and 
Kent  stand  first  and  second  In 
the  Championship  hut  there 
could  hardly  be  a greater  con- 
trast in  their  one-day  perfor- 
mances this  season.  Kent  ar- 
rived having  lost  only  two  of 
their  previous  15  one-day 
games;  Middlesex  lost  all  four 
of  their  Benson  and  Hedges 
Cup  qualifiers  and  have  been 
defeated  in  their  past  five 
Sunday  league  games. 

Middlesex  were  indebted  to 
an  innings  of  precocious  cocd- 
headedness  by  Owals  Shah, 
playing  his  first  garae  here  this 
season  because  be  completed 
his  A levels  only  last  week.  He 


finished  on  27  not  out  as  Kent 
eased  home  by  three  wickets 
with  four  balls  to  spare,  James 
Hewitt  striking  Nigel  Hong 
through  mid-off  for  four  for  Hie 
winning  runs. 

Chasing  226  for  victory, 
Middlesex  soon  lost  Jacques 
Kallis.  well  caught  behind  off 
the  impressive  Dean  Headley. 
Paul  Weekes  was  second  out 
at  86.  bowled  attempting  to 
sweep  Llong.  Mark  Rampra- 
kash,  who  won  the  Man  of  the 
Match  award  for  a fluent  72, 
and  Mike  Catting  then  added 
56.  But  both  fell  In  the  space 
of  three  overs. 

Gatting,  attempting  to  work 
the  ball  behind  point  with  one 
of  bis  trademark  strokes, 
nudged  it  on  to  his  stumps, 
and  when  Ramprakash  was 
beaten  by  the  thoughtful  Mat- 


thew Fleming's  change  or 
pace  the  match  was  in  the  bal- 
ance at  148  for  four. 

When  Jason  Pooley  and 
Keith  Brown  failed  to  come 
up  with  the  rescuing  innings 
it  was  left  to  Sbah,  although 
Kent  Leaned  too  heavily  on 
the  fill-in  bowling  of  Llong. 
McCague  left  the  field  with  a 
hamstring  injury  after  bowl- 
ing only  two  overs. 

Kent's  innings  looked  in 
ruins  at  64  for  four  and  they 
achieved  respectability  only 
through  a fifth-wicket  stand 
of  97  in  29  overs  between 
Llong  (68)  and  Mark  Ealham 
(46).  Ealham  was  out  at  161, 
with  10  overs  left,  and  ft  was 
Fleming,  striking  Hewitt  for 
three  successive  sixes  over 
square-leg,  who  finally  gave 
Kent  a very  real  chance. 


Round-up 


Big  guns  mow  down  minnows 

I 


T WAS  devastation . day 
for  the  Minor  Counties 
and  the  lesser  countries 
as  the  domestic  game's  big 
guns  brought  their  fire- 
power to  bear,  writes  Mike 
Seloey. 

Cumberland  were  the  only 
side  to  get  within  striking 
distance  of  an  upset  but 
Tony  Penberthy's  five- 
wicket  haul  for  Northamp- 
tonshire ended  their  hopes 
as  they  finished  on  187  for 
nine,  36  runs  short  of  their 
opponents’  223  for  five. 

Scotland  suffered  a 101- 
run  defeat  at  Bristol  after  a 
record  opening  stand  of  311 
by  Tony  Wright  and  Nick 
Trainor  put  Gloucestershire 
in  an  unassailable  position. 

Wright  hit  177.  his  high- 
est in  a one-day  competi- 


tion, and  Wright  143  as 
Gloucestershire  amassed 
351  for  two.  In  reply  Scot- 
land reached  250  for  nine, 
their  most  in  the  NatWest. 

The  former  England  bats- 
man Robin  Smith  scored 
126  and  Hampshire's  cap- 
tain John  Stephenson  took 
a competition-best  five  for 
34  as  they  routed  Cam- 
bridgeshire by  239  runs  at 
at  Wisbech. 

Bas  Zuiderent  would 
have  been  Holland's  first 
centurion  in  the  competi- 
tion had  he  not  been  run 
out  on  99  during  the  111- 
run  defeat  by  Worcester- 
shire at  New  Road. 

Robert  Rollins  produced 
an  exceptional  display  of 
clean  straight  hitting,  with 
three  fours  and  seven  sixes. 


in  scoring  an  unbeaten  67, 
off  26  deliveries  to  help 
Essex  to  327  for  seven 
against  Buckinghamshire 
at  Wilton  Park  in 
Beaconsfield. 

It  was  270  more  than 
Essex  had  scored  in  their 
previous  NatWest  match, 
the  final  at  Lord’s  last 
September,  and  there  were 
half-centuries  also  from 
Paul  Prichard  (59),  Nasser 
Hussain  (78)  and  Paul 
Grayson  (56). 

No  Minor  County  had 
ever  attained  such  a total, 
and  against  a bowling  side 
boasting  former  England 
players  in  Mark  llott,  Peter 
Such  and  Ronnie  Irani, 
Buckinghamshire  reached 
238  for  seven,  to  lose  by  89 
runs. 
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Warwickshire  v Norfolk' 


the  blushes 


peter  White  at  Edsbaston 


Warwickshire,  in 

recent  years 
among,  the  finest 
exponents  of  do- 
mestic one-day  cricket,  found 
themselves  teetering  on  the 
brink  of  total  humiliation 
against  Norfolk. 

The  winners  in  1998  and 
1995  and  runners-up  In  1994 
were  in  disarray  at  25  for  six 
after  12  overs,  but  Ashley 
Giles  eventually  averted  one 
of  the  biggest  upsets  in 
NarWest  Trophy  history  with 
a combination  of  defiant  bat- 
ting and  accurate  spin  bowl- 
ing. The  24-year-old  England 
candidate  figured  in  n 
seventh-wicket  stand  of  137 
with  Andy  Moles  before  claim- 
ing four  wickets  for  as  many 
runs  in  only  12  deliveries. 

Norfolk  had  put  Warwick- 
shire in  and  quickly  took  ad- 
vantage of  a green  wicket  of 
Irregular  bounce,  com- 
pounded by  inept  strokeplay. 

Paul  Newman.  38  and  a Tro- 
phy winner  with  Derbyshire 
In  1981,  and  his  new-baD  part- 
ner Paul  Bradshaw  wreaked 
havoc  to  pot  Warwickshire  in 
desperate  trouble.  Newman,  a 


teacher  who  now  plays  dub 
cricket  just  .a.  few  mites  from 
Edgbaston.  struck  with 'only  . 
his  fourth  delivery,  -having 
Nick  Knight  caught  at  slip/by . 
Carl  Amos  without  see  ring. . 

In -his  next  over  Newman 
removed  Nell  Smith  and 
David  Hemp  in  successive  de- 
liveries to  leave  the  hosts  on 
five  for  three/ Trevor  Penney 
ran  himself  out  then  Brad- 
shaw removed  Dougie  Brown 
and  Graeme  Welch  cheaply. ' 

The  partnership  between 
Moles  and  Giles  represented 
virtually  the.  last  hope  for 
Warwickshire  and  although 
both  began  nervously  Urey 
gradually  mastered  the  Nor- 
folk attack,  before  Giles  was 
trapped  leg-before  for  68. 

Moles  battled  on  for  84  but 
with  Warwickshire  dismissed 
for  207  in  59.3  overs,  Norfolk 
had  high  hopes  of  victory. 

Their  reply  started  posi- 
tively enough  but  from  46  for 
one  they  slumped  to  53  for 
five  as  Giles  began  to  restore 
Warwickshire  pride.  The  tall 
then  found  the  pace  of  South 
Africa's  Allan  Donald  too 
much  and  they,  were  dis- 
missed for  127  in  48J2  overs; 
Giles  finished  with  five  for  21 
and  Donald  three  for  36. 


Yorkshire  v Ireland 


Irish  suffer  a 


David  Hopps  at  Headlfigtoy 


WHEN  the  sporting 
Gates  conspire  against 
them,  rely  on  the 
Irish  to  lighten  the  suffering 
with  a touch  of  humour.  As 
England's  Cast  bowler  Darren 
Gough  took  seven  for  27  for 
Yorkshire,  finishing  off  with 
a hat-trick,  one  of  Ireland’s 
travelling  band  dared  to  won- 
der; ."Has  this  procession 
been  authorised?" 

Ireland  explored  both  ex- 
tremes of  emotion  in  their 
NatWest  Trophy  first-round, 
tie  yesterday.  When  York- 
shire were  55  for  six  on  a ca- 
pricious surface,  they  held 
persuasive  hope  of  spiriting  a 
route  to  the  second  round.  A 
few  hours  later  they  them- 
selves had  disintegrated  to  53 
all  out  and  were  relieved  not 
to  have  lowered  the  smallest 
total  In  the  competition's  his- 
tory, their  own  39  against 
Sussex  at  Hove  in  1985. 

There  have  been  few  more 
incident-packed  seasons  in 
Irish  history  than  1997.  Their 
performance  in  the  ICC  Tro- 
phy in  Malaysia  was  widely 
recognised  as  worthy  of  a 
place  in  the  World  Cup  finals, 
but  ultimately  Scotland  de- 
feated them  in  a rain-affected 
play-off  for  third  place  to 


claim  the  final  spot  In  Eng- 
land in  1999. 

Within  weeks  of  that  disap- 
pointment however,  Ireland 
ambushed  Middlesex  in  a 
Benson  and  Hedges  Cup  tie  in 
Dublin.  Yesterday,  neither 
local  conditions  nor  local 
brews  could  play  a part  but 
even  so  Ireland  caused  York- 
shire a morning  headache. 

Martyn  Moxon,  Anthony 
McGrath  and  Bradley  Parker 
all  made  ducks  and  Ireland’s 
veteran  seamer  Terry 
McCrum  collected  three  for 
26.  But  .Ireland  were  shorn  of 
three  ICC  howlers,  most  no- 
tably Mark  Patterson,  who 
has  joined  Surrey,  and  their 
professional  Hansie  Cronje. 
who  returned  to  South  Africa 
last  month. 

Craig  White  crafted  63. 
Peter  Hartley,  playing  with 
increasing  abandon  after 
lunch,  made  83  and  Gough  hit 
46  off  47  balls  as  Yorkshire 
reached  249.  Any  impression 
.of  crafty  Irish  seam  bowling 
was  reduced  somewhat  by  a 
tally  of  20  wide& 

Gough  and  his  fellow  Eng- 
land pace  bowler  Chris  S li- 
ve rwood  proved  all  but  un- 
playable in  return.  Ireland 
plunged  to  12  for  five,  but  the 
later  order  middled  enough 
lusty  blows  to  scrape  past 
their  NatWest  nadir. 


Scoreboard 


NatWest  Trophy 

fR  rat  rouMI 

OLAMOROAN  • BEDFORDSHIRE 
Cardiff!  Glamorgan  won  by  Sevan 
WtCketS. 


..  1 
...  8 

. . 29 

....  7 

a 

is 

...  i* 

s 


WLarWra  IDwOWJtWn  .... 

R N Dolton  b Waoar  — 

N A Stanley  low  0 Butchor 
A R Roberts  lb*  o Wabon  . .. 

CK BvitientbwbWaBdn  ..... 

*P  D B Hooro  ibw  b BUctter 
A JTroOc  Morris  bCrolt  ... 

ZASber  bWmjar  .....  ..... 

BJ  Young  not  out  30 

fG  D Sandtord  c Maynard  b Coney  . so 

M R White  not  Out - — ...  6 

Extras  10 1. 1013.  w2i.  nb14) — - 49 

Total  (lor  9. 60  overs).  — —.178 

PM  of  wfefcafan  6.  9.  IS.  32.  70.  93. 1 1I, 
111.  1X9. 

■nrikw  Waqar  10-3-35-2:  WatUn 

11- 3-23-2,  Thomas  12-1-38-0:  Dale 
3-0-S-O;  Butcher  7-0-33-2:  CrOtt 

12- *-t*-t;  Coney  3-0-9-1.  Maynard 
3-o-e-o. 

OLAMOROAN 

HOG  Craft  c Stanley  D Dalton  04 

H Morris  e Larkins  b Sher  — 13 

TAOSttawe  Roberta  b Dalton  IB 

*M  P Maynard  not  out  ..  --  41 

P A Cad ey  not  out  ... . 84 

Extras  1102.  wt6.  nbJ)  ....  IB 

Total  (lor  3.  30  2 Oven) 183 

PM  of  wkkda  40. 106. 114 
Hd  not  tarn  5 P Jamea.  A Dale.  0 P 
Butcher,  S D mamas.  Waqar  Younls,  S L 
WatUn. 

Bo— dot  White  9.3-0-48-0:  Sher 
3-0-42-1:  Roberts  9-0-40-0,  Dalton 
6-0-33-2;  BuHen  3-0-9-0;  Trorn -0-11-0. 
(V  A Holder  and  N Cawley. 


runs. 

0 

_ a 
io 

17 

0 

« 

3 

83 

«e 

3 

O 

34 


yoncSHDd 

■ Yorkshire  won  by  186 
KK8HM 

> Mown  c Rutherford  bMcCnun  . 
teGroBi  c Rutherford  b Eaglesun 

Byas  tow  b Eagleson  

I Lohmarai  b Heeslay  — 

■artier  c Molina  bMcCrwi 

Witte  Ibw  b Bonson  

J Btekoy  c Paooreon  b McCrum  ... 

Hard  ay  c Benson  b Hensley 

tough  run  out  — 

; W Sttverwood  c Lewis  b Haasiey 

) Stamp  not  out 

raa  |lbt.  w23) - 


Total  (58.4  uvera). — ... ..  B4B 

M of  wkkltK  4,  IE,  S3,  at,  45,  SS.  159. 

334,3*9- 

■ewBagi  McCrum  1 2-6-26-3:  Eagleson 
10-2-40-2:  Hensley  94-1-41-3:  Mallns 
8-0-33-0;  Sanson  11-1-W-1 : Lewie 

3-0-23-0,  Curry  8-0-24-0. 


o 

_ 18 

io 

n io 


ald&SavarsI— — ** 

- ' 1 5,  7. 11,13. 12. 2*.  39.  SI. 


JDCunylberb  . _ 

W K McCsHsn  c Btakey  b Gough 

DA  Lewis  cByssbSUverweod  — 
-j  D ft  Bonaon  IbwtjSllverwcOd  „ 

A0PBBW*O«bSltv*n«iod 

A R Dunlap  town  Gough  — 

DMeasteyO  Gough 
R L Eagleson  e Byas  b Gough ■ — 
fAT  Rutherford  not  out 

0 L Mottos  Ibw  b Gough  — - 

p McCrum  awbGougn 


hObm  Gough  a 5-1-27-7:  Bdvwwood 
1-24-3:  Harttay  1-1-0-0. 
nlrmp  J 8 Band  and  M J HarrGf 


SUSSEX  v SHROPSHDW 
I loner  Sussex  won  by  10  wickets. 

SHROPSHIRE 

J V Andera  e Moores  b Drakes 8 

K Sharp  Ibw  b KJidey  3 

JBR  Jones  c Moores  b Rownson — 14 

Aair  Din  b Sirdey  .-  1 

•M  R Davies  low  0 Robinson 9 

AN  Johnson  c Mooras  0 Kirtley 16 

A B Byram  o nhan  8 

G J Bynun  ibw  b Kirtley  ... O 

fA  NMadx.1  worth  b Klrtwy  . ... O 

0 L Bowen  not  out  - - ...  11 

AShlmmonsrunoul — -.  14 

Extras  tlblb.  w13.  nb«) . . 38 

Total  i47£  overa)  liie 

FMofwiofcntmS.  23. 2$.  39. 54.  79.  79. 
rs,  79 

Bo— Bngi  KJrVey  12-2-38-6:  Drakes 
7-4-1 3-1:  K Newell  9-4-8-0:  Robinson 
113-4-28-2;  Khan  8-2-13- 1 . 

Sussex 

K QrounfloM  not  out 88 

C W J ABwy  notout 18 

Extras  |t>4.  w2.  nbti) .............. — 13 


Total  I lor  0. 46.4  overs)-. 
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N R Taylor.  M Newell.  K 
Newell . *TP  Moores.  V C Drakes.  M J 
Thursfleid.  A A Khan.  M A Robinson.  R J 
Kirtley. 

Shlmmons  4-8-27-0:  G J Byram 
7-1-22-0:  Aalt  din  12-7-20-0;  A B Byram 
12-4-28-0.  Bowen  7-2-15-0:  Anders 
3-4-2-3-0. 

R Julian  and  J Uoyds. 


NOTTS  v STAFFS 

Nodinghamsiuro  won  by  10 


wickets. 


'S  J Dean  b Evans 

l W E Stokes  c Ataaol  b Franks 

L Potter  c Archer  b Astle 

D K Pashley  b Astte  . 


4 

_.  18 
19 


P F Shaw  c Franks  b Archer 
D R WomWo  lb*  b Astie  — 


fit  I Humphries  c Archer  b Pick 

C GFetttwm  notout  - . 

D J Brack  D PICK 

A Richardson  tbw  b Pick 

S D HorateH  run  out  — 

Extras  (Ib7.w7! 


18 

« 

3 

8 

3 

a 

o 

14 

9S 


Total  (453  overs) 

Pel  of  wlefcotAi  13. 48, 48  73,  76.  BE.  BO. 

9$  95. 

Bewttw  Pick  B-T-17-3:  Evans  73-4-3-1: 
Franks  9-6-14-1;  Bowen  5-0-17-0:  Ante 
10-2-20-3.  Archer  5-1-17-1 


PR  Pouard  IW  out 

*RT  Robinson  not  out . 


Extras  (Ibl,w8.nb4|..  - 


Total  (lor  0. 31 A overs).. 


DM  not  bat:  U Attain.  N J Aide.  A A Met' 
cam.  G F Archer.  TW  M Noon.  K P Evans. 
M N Bowen.  R A PI dv.  PJ  Franks. 
■uwfciy:  Hlchatdaon  9-2-28-0;  HOfflUll 
6-1-15-0;  Brock  8-1-31-0:  Wbmoie 
4-0-1 7-0.  Potter  4-1-S-O:  Penham 
OM-M. 

UnekvarJ  CBoMenttoneandM  J 
Kitchen. 


Wlitreijli  i Hampshire  won  by  238  runs. 

KAMMCKBS 

J 5 Laney  c Ajaz  Aklitar  b Ratts 40 

M L Hayden  c & b Whyeom  80 

R A Smith  D Ralls ~1ZO 

M Koech  run  out 39 

SDuuairwtout  — a 

ws  Kendan  notout o 

Extras  (bfl.  Ib9.  w IS.  nn2)  34 

.331 


Total  (tor  4.  so  mars) — , 

M of  wtohoUl  77. 253. 297. 315. 

DM  MH  1Mb  J P Stepnensan.  r j Maru. 

TA  N Aymas.  C A Connor,  a J Rensnaw. 
BovHMm  whybora  1 1-0-02-T.  Aiaz  Akhtar 

1 1- 3— U-O;  Srnilh  12-2-44-0;  RuBo 

12- 1-09-2:  Donelan  7-0-44-0;  Gadatiy 
7-0-41-0 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE 

R P Memrnan  e Aymas  b Connor 11 

S A KeOett ibw  b Stephenson IO 

G W Ecclestone  rim  out O 

S Mohammed  b Stephenson  7 

-NTGadsby  ibw  b Udal 1 

BTP Donelan c Slaphonaon b UdaJ  ..  8 

Ajaz  Akhtar  c & b Stephenson S 

TS  Smith  cRonshawb  Udal 9 

OF  Rolls  nor  out  14 

C M Whybom  b Stephenson 7 


tC  0 Durant  Ibw  b Stephenson 
Extras  (Ib7.w3.nb4| 


14 


Total  (382  overs) 8! 

Rd  of  widest*!  18, 19. 32.  33,33. 43.47. 
60, 00. 

BowSntf:  Connor  8-3-11-1:  Ranshaw 
7-1-17-0:  Udal  12-7-10-3;  Stephenson 
IIJ-J-34-a. 

R A White  and  M R Benson. 


OM  Ttaffonb  Lancashire  won  by  IBB 
runs. 


P C McKeown  C Hodpson  b Kendncdt  43 
•M  A Atherton  c Seymour  b Barrow  _.  8 

J P Crawley  Ibw  b Marc 11 

G O Uoyd  b Sylvester 98 

ME  Harvey  bMylas . 88 

1 D Austin  b MyhQ 3 

tW  K Hags  si  Lane  b Sytveatar  37 

G Yates  not  out .... »4 

G Chappie  not  out » 

Extras  |B2.tb1ft  wit.  nblO) 83 

Total  (for  7 BO  over*) 3S1 

M of  uriafcets:  80. 58.  88.  284,  267. 285. 
337. 

DM  oat  bob  P J Martin,  D J Shatiord. 
bnAv  Marc  9-0-81-1:  Borrow 

8-0-32-1 : Kendrick  13-0-46-1;  Myles 

lZ-O-77-ft  Hartley  8-0-64-0;  Sylvester 
8-0-68-2. 


G E Loveday  c Hagg  b Martin 

■J  P J Sytvesmr  e Atherton  b Chappie 

S A Seymour  b Yams IT 

0 D Mylas  c Hegg  b Yales 

J Hodgson  not  out — — 

H M Hall  c Harvey  b Austin 

f M G Lana  not  out 


Extras  (Ib5.w12.nb2l. 


Total  (tor  5. 60  overs) 182 

KaH44wMiatm37.37.79.fi2. 147. 

DM  Mot  Bob  N M Kendrick.  K Marc.  DJ 
Hartley,  J K Barrow. 

Bowfkis:  Austin  12-5-25 M:  Martin 
1D-3-I4-1;  Chappie  6-0-&--1 : ShaSoid 
7-0-31-0.  Vote*  12-3-15-2:  Lloyd 
3-0-13-0;  McKeown  10-0-51-0:  Crawley 
1-0— 4-0. 

H □ Bird  and  A G T WHiBhaad. 


, UMCOLMSHim  * DOBYSHRU 
Lkacdo  Undone  Derbyshire  won  by  eight 
Wickets. 


J R Wll smart  q Malcolm 

3 G Plumb  b Malcolm 

II  R Gouhtetons  b AkhEd 

Rj  Evans  cAMred  bDoFrelhm 

*M  A Feti  ibw  o Atoreo  ....... 

P A Rawdan  run  oul 

L C weekes  cKrikkanb  Harris 

IPTrend  Ibw  b Hams 

S A Bradford  not  out  — 

D A Christmas  b Aidrnd  . 
SOakssedarkabAMred  .... 


37 
17 

.1  18 
I 33 


Extras  (b2.  B2.  vli.  nhfi) 

Total  (SOJ  overa) 118 

Adi  of  wMceta;  2. 11. 14. 40, 40. 53, 61. 

111,111. 

Daii8atfi  MaJcofm  13-3-27-2:  DeFreHas 
11-4-20-1;  ARkcd  102-2-30-4;  Harris 
8-2-12-2  Clarke  0-1-12-8:  Barnett 
3-0-11-0. 

• Form  oepbi  tour  coverage,  ba»-0rfcai( 
scores  and  die  most  Conan  ohonstve 
Ashes  areWve  on  ttuj  Internet  vtstt  The 
Guardlan-vnsden  Ashes  ai  weoslM  at 
http  /nrmwMitn  ao.uk  j 


A S Rodins  c Gomdstons  o Bradford  . 81 

JE  Owen  c Trend  bOskas IO 

CJ  Adams  not  out 71 

T A TWeatS  notout . - ■ 

Extras  (W4.  nblO) -....  14 

Total  (tor  2.  ib  overe)  121 

PaB  of  wickets:  84.  87 
DM  net  bat:  K J Bamart.  v P Clarke,  t K M 
Krtkken.  "P  A J DeFrettas.  P AldretL  A J 
Harris.  D E Malcolm. 

Bweffoui  Weekes  6-1-39-0:  Oakes 
5-0-34-1:  Christmas  4-0-30-0:  Bradford 
4-1-18-1. 

N T Pine  and  P Adams. 


Bn  On*  Surrey  won  by  nve  wickets. 


J J 3 Lawti  c EtC  Hof  lloake  b Blcknsll  1 

N J Speak  c Butchar  b Lewis 4 

J E Morrts  C Stewart  b Lewis 75 

■DC  Boon  b Salisbury B7 

t«  PEpfHflWbSalislkiry 8 

P D Colllngwoad c Brawn  b Saqlaln  _ IB 

MJ  Foster  not  OBt 50 

M M Batts  c Lewis  b Salisbury 3 

J Boiling  not  out - . 0 

Extras  (02.  Ib7.  w12|  81 

Total  I hx  7. 60  overs) 847 

KM,  S 33.  143.  165. 172. 196. 208. 

DM  not  bate  S J E Brown.  A Walker . 
BowOoof  BtcJuieil  10-2-25-1:  Lewis 
1 1-1-37-a  A J H Oil  looks  8-0-46-0;  B C 
HoUlaaka  7-1-3J-0:  Saglflin  I2-1-W-1, 
Salisbury  ia-0-36-3. 

SURREY 

JDRatthttec Boon b Foster . 39 

M a Butcher  e Speight  b Brawn 0 

TAJ  Stewart  not  oui  no 

G P Thorpe  c Speight  b Foetor a 

A D Brown  c Morris  b Bens 44 

‘A  J Hofllaake  b Brown  34 

c c Lewis  not  out 3 

Extras  (Tbi3.  wIZ  nbiS) 41 

Total  (lor 5.  <1S  overs).  831 

Falof  wickatai  16. 102. 102.  ISO.  331. 

DM  Hof  Bac  B C Hottioake.  M p acknell. 

I D K San  Jiury,  Saqlaln  Mushtaq. 
BowBngi  Brawn  1CMM3-2;  Betts 
9-0-73-1;  Walker  9^-1  -32-0:  Foster 
6-1-37-2;  BoHlng  12-0-54-0. 

Uraptrrw  T E J«ty  and  R Palmer 

cmuccsTCHUiBM  v scgiuuiD 
Drfatota  GtoucestETStUre  won  by  101  runs. 


A J Wright  c Kennedy  b Williamson  — 177 
N JTralnor  c Patterson  b Steins#  ......  143 

5 Vexing  nol  out  - .-  14 

M A Lynch  am  out O 

Extras  (ib3.wio.nb4] ......  17 

Total  (tor  2. 80  overe) — 331 

M of  wteketac  311 , 34fi. 

DU  net  hab  R J CunlHto.  *M  W AJ  luvne. 
tfl  C RunwIL  T H C Hancock.  M C J Ban.  k 
P Sheers;,  j Lewis. 

Bomtlnf  StRlndl  12-2-67-1;  Thumson 
12-1-53-fl:  Stanger  10-0-69-0:  wmiamsan 
4-0-20-1 ; finer  Man  12-0-68-0;  Kamtody 
10-0-62-0. 


B-MW  Patterson  e RuhmII  b Hancock  77 

l LPNiipc  Russell  b Young  — - — 

M J Smith  at  Russell  a Hancock  73 

*G  Selmona  c Russell  b Hancock  .......  1 

J G WIHiamBon c Lewis b ktencock  ...  7 

I M fifonger  b Hancock  — — ■■  — - 21 

tAGDavtascLyneftbTratiiot  ..  . 16 

3 R Kennedy  not  out — 7 

PO  Standi  o Hancock  - - 7 

K L P Sharidao  c & b Trafiw 0 

k Thomson  not  out — - 1 

Extras  (103,  wl4.  rt02)  19 

Total  llor  9.  GO  overa)...— 800 

F#4  ef  wlekatwSa,  W8, 183.  tH7. 202. 
234.236.  246.249. 

BowBaei  LawN  9-0-3fPO;  Tdung 
8-M0-1:  AUeyne  0-O-fi8-o.  Shear  as 
10-1-30-0;  Boil  1 2- 1-40-0:  Hancock 
12-0-56-6;  Trainor  5-0-25^2, 

Umpkeei  J W Haidar  and  IA  K Reed. 


tte&  d*'  us&  | 


TamtOK  Sjmerael  won  by  231  runs 


M Bums  c Cooper  b Radford _ . o 

P C L Ho'lowdy  C»b  Shyrme - 90 

P D Bowler  c Cooper  b Skyrme 87 

3 C Ecclestone  b Radford  101 

M N Lathwell  c Skyrme  o Fowlea  ..  _.  48 

HJ  Turner  not  out ..  14 

K A Parsons  not  out  O 

Extras  (b7.  ibtO.  wIDi 87 

Total  tier  5 60  overs)... 367 

PaBof  wk*etK27.  193.  223. 351. 361. 

Did  Hot  Dab  Q D Rose.  J 1 D KefT . A R 
Caddick.  Mushtaq  Ahmea 
BowBap:  Radford  12-1-64-4  Cooper 
13-0-63-0.  Harding  IS-o-53-0:  Fowl  as 
10-0-73-1;  EHakemore  2-0-1 W7.  Skyrme 
12-0-T8-2 


...  SB 

O 

_ 17 
4 
19 


Total  I3T  4 overel .138 

PaBof  wtc8otw8.60.6S  6a.  r2.B3.a9 

100.  V3l. 

BuwUnai  Caddtck  a x-l-30-l.  Roee 
9-0-43-2:  Mushtaq  12-2-27-4;  Korr 
6-0-32-3. 

OJ  Constant  and  K J Lyons. 


H v Patet  b Rose  

R Ha*  1 b Musmed 

R Bjrlow  0 Mushtaq  ._ . 

t B'8»CTtn*e  c Bowie*  b Karr 

D Graham  b herr 

■R  P Skyrme  c Bowler  b Mushlni  .. 

tS  R Bmnns  c Rose  b Mushtaq  - 

N V Radford  not  out . 

M G Fowles  h Korr 

R J Hanung  r Lathwell  t>  Rose 

K Cooper  b Caddlck _ . . 

Lxlcaa  lib*.  «t  1 . nt»4i 


LatacstnraWre  won  by  &1  runs. 


V J Welts  b Warren 0 

DLMaddyb  Roebuck . 18 

I j Sutclrfte  not  out  ....  . 108 

•JJ  Whitaker  ibw  b Roebuck  18 

NC  Johnson  st  Reed  b Macgr" 4 

J M adun  tbw  0 Dooahuo  8 

TPAflRxoncRearibOanonua — 1 

T J Mason  c A b Pugh  ..  30 

GJ  Parsons  cFoltenob  Pugh  - — 9 

OJ  Mlllns  not  out 0 

Extras  into.  ID17.  wta  nb2i.. 39 

Total  llorB,  60  overe)-, 225 

FMi  of  wMcato:  3, 43,  73.  7B.  56.99,156, 
101. 

DM  wot  ball  M T Brinson. 

Baurtbqp  Donohue  12-2-44-2:  Warren 

6- 1-24-1.  Pugh  6-0-32-2  Roebuck 
12-2-27-2:  Mocgttl  12-2^30-1 : Cottam 
12-I-C1-0 

Devon 

NRGaywDddiewbMIUna  B 

G T J Townsend  b Wells  . 87 

N A FotlaRd  c Maddy  a Mason  . ......  17 

"P  M Roebuck  c Mxon  b Watts  8 

R J Bdflgs  b Brtmson . .1  9 

A J Pugh  at  Nixon  b Brlmson  89 

tC  M W Read  Ibw  b Macon  3 

SCO  Macolll  b Mason 4 

K Donohue b Weils  .... . ■ 

A C Cottam  not  out 22 

PM  Warren  notout is 

Extras  (bS.  tow.  w3) ay 

Total  (for  3. 60  OvcroJ 172 

Fal  of  wfoketxr  27.  SB.  7S.  86. 97, 101, 

115. 132. 134 

Bw*ir  Parse  np  12-3-34-0;  Mlllns 

7- 1-25-1;  Wells  1 2-1-30-3:  Maun  • 
IS-i-aq-3;  Brunson  12-4-1 6-2;  Muddy 
4-0-16-0.  Johnson  T~o_»_o. 

Untnkan  G Sharp  and  N M a Render. 

AON  Risk  Trophy 


till  Yurhshiro  167-0.  Natdngbanv- 
sWra  iW-T.  NoMnghantMura  won  by  tram', 
wickets 

Hayward*  Hoads  MCC  YC  222-0  |Cer- 
pentar  4-22).  Sussex  182.  MCC  YCwpnby 
40  runs 


Northamptonshire  won  by  36 


M B Loye  Ibw  b Sharp 
t R J Warren  c Dutton  b Sharp  . 


■RJ  Bailey  c Mawson  b Perinea 10 

K M Curran  c Ctarke  b Beech 31 

A L Penbenhy  e Pearson  b Kippax  b . 87 

T C Walton  c Dunon  b Scothera 8 

□ J Q Sales  c Kippax  b Fielding S3 

J N Snaps  c Knox  b Kippax 8 

K J Innes  c Dutton  b Penned 28 

J E Emburey  b Penned 1 

JPTayWr  netoul a 

Extras  (tt»9.  wit) 20 

Total  (564  overs) 


22.  33. 33. 50. 68. 152, 

182.210.218. 

9—8a>  Penned  9.4-1-43-3:  Sharp 
9-1-26-2;  Scothem  12-1-30-1:  Beech 
5-0-21-1;  Rowing  12-6-24-1:  Kippax 
9-0-60-2. 


□ J Pearson  b Curran 
A D Mawson  c Warren  b Penbenhy  _ 

S Knox  c Warran  b Penoerthy  

G J Clarke  c Bailey  bPenberthy  ____ 

‘TSM  Dutton  c Bailey  b Shape 

P Beech  c Walton  b Curran 

3 JAKlppaxc&b  Penbenhy 

J M RrsfcSng  run  out ... 


D 8 Panneu  c Shape  b Penberthy  

M D Scodtem  not  out . 

M A Sharp  not  oul 

Extras  (W.  IbH.  wfl.  nb4] 


Total  par  B.  00  overa) 1(7 

f*M  ef  ertefiaMi  14. 20.  34. 100. 106. 114. 
12S.  126. 169 

aowrfkiff  Tay lor  10-1-40-0;  Curran 

12- 4-31-2:  Ponbertty  ll-2~56-fi;  Emburey 

13- 3-22-4:  Bailey  3-0-13-0:  Snope 
12-4-33-1 

B Laadaeater  and  M Johnson. 


Warwickshire  won  by  eo  ntna. 

WARWlOCStDRB 

*NV  Knight  c Amos  b Newman O 

N M K Smith  c Amec b Newman  '4 

0 L Hemp  e Rooere  b Nawman < 0 

T L Penney  run  out  ............ <j 

A J Mol  eta  b Newman  | 04 

D R Brown  C Rogers  b Brodohaw ........  1 

G welch  b Bradshaw  S 

AFGUes.lbwbORTlnmae .......  eg 

fT  Frost  c Boydan  0 O R Thomaq  „_.M  0 

GC  Small  not  out  32 

A A Donald  c Newman  b Bradshaw  1 

Estraaibi.iti6.wi5.noiO) i 3« 

Total  (59  J overa) 207 

FjaM  ef  wfafcatei  0.5,5.415.28,  ite,  162. 
202 

BewDaei  Newman  13-3-33-4;  Bradshaw 
1 1 3-1-42-3:  Goldamlth  6-1-13-0;  m w 
Thornes  1 2-0-50-0.  Adams  3-0-13-0;  0 R 
Thomas  10-1-36-2;  Fox  3-<K»0.  . 

NORFOUC 

CJ  Rogers  b Giles  ta 

C Amos  c Knight  fa  Welch  ia 

TjBeon  Ibw  b Giles. 18 

D H Thomas  c Moles  b Giles  4 

N J Adams  b Giles  - . ■ q 

S CGoMamttnc  Frost  b Donald  Z-.'.Z  22 
"PG  Newman  c Flint  b Donald  . ■ 

NFox  Ibw b Small ” 21 

M W Thomas. at  Frost  b QUea  ...  « 

PJ  Bradshaw  e Hemp  b Donald a 

tM  K L Boydan  not  out • 

Extras  (bl.lbW.w7.nb21 “ aa 


Total  |48J  overa).-.. 


- 187 


FtoBrfwteliMa.22, 46, 49. 51  KlST  64, 

Donald  13-4-3B-3;  Welch 
8-1-16-1;  Brown  13-4-22-0;  Gflas 

ojS^i5:  Bmal1 

J H Harris  and  A A Jones. 


1 Essex  won  by  88  runs. 


*PJ  Prichard  efiertvenb  Percy  .. — 88 

DD JRoUnaonc Burns b Owen  O 

N Hussain  c Owan  b Arthurtoir  76 

S G Law  c SUanwey  b Clarke  - 14 

R C Irani  c Bums  b Arthurton  ZB 

A P Grayson  efib  Arthurton SB 

D R Law  c Hurd  b Arthurton a 

TRJ  Rollins  notout 87 

A P Cowan  rot  out a 

Extras  (ID3.  wW) .17 


Total  (tor  7,  bo  overel..— 887 

PaB  el  wtefcetei  T.  130. 159. 172. 2ZL  232. 
297. 

DM  not  bew  M C llott.  P M Such. 
tiBwSnw  3tanway  S-2-27-K  Owen 
12-0-81-1:  Scrtven  12-2-46-0:  Percy 
7-0-39-lr  Cfarta  1 >-1-70-1:  Arthurton 

12-1^-63-4. 


18 


suacflWHXBwamt 

R B Hurd  c Prtchord  b Such 

: Cowan  b Grayson 

b SQ Law Hi 

KLR  Arthurton  c Hussain  b Grayson  18 
B S Percy  c Huaaain  b Grayson  17 

P Sawyer  not  out. ....  82 

CM  Jaggard  c Grayson  b Cowan SB 

A R Clarke  c Roflins  b Irani : 9 

TQ  A Scrtven  notout a 


Extras  (tt»1D.  wT4.  nb4f 2S 

Total  (tar  7.80  overa) 238 

FMI  of  Wlckalsi  43. 1 17, 127. 160. 108. 
213,215. 

DM  aet  bat:  D M Owen.  8 F Sinnway. 
■ewtiH p nod  12-1-34-0:  Cowan 
10-1-36-1:  Irani  7-0-3 l-l;  Such 
12-1-56-1:  Grayson  11-0-40-3: 8 G Law 
6-1-32-1. 

UtitoiresiJM  Hampshire  and  A Clarkson. 

Wgnxawn  Worcastarshira  won  by  111 


tm  Moody  c LatoDvre  b Dutter ids 

T S Curtis  b van  EM]k  28 

Q A Hick  c do  Lfloaab  Goodwin 7 

Q R Haynaa  run'out  jj 

KB  Spiring  e de  Leeds  t>  Lefebvre  ...  ss 
D A LnetherdaJe  e Dutfor  b da  Loette  49 

5 R Lampta  not  out aw 

fSJ  Rhodes  notout ........ " a 

Extras  (KA  w20.  nblOj aa 

Total  (tors,  BOovere) : 

m tfiiitima  si.  km,  199,  a*,  aj. 

330. 

DM  wMbsda  P J Newport,  a Shartyar.  M 
Rttwnny. 

HewWnmKhan  W-2-59-0.  Lefobvre 
12-0-42-1;  van  Dtjk  ia-0-W-i:  Dutter 

-^Laede  WW6-i.  Goodwiir 
5-1-SB-1 ; Zuifiqar  1 -0-20-0. 

HOLLAND 

RWsnOoaerorncHitacbKdwpott.--  ft 

BZwderant runout 09 

W c Rhooee  0 Hayti«'”.  T-  ! 4 

K J van  Woortwijk  run  out ..  , „ , , 2* 

7“if«'«6S0MngbShertyaf  _...  i0 

A ZMnqarb  Newport  ._... 

tU8dtewo  cHayneab  Rownoley — 10 

AKhanc Newport  OHkk  B 

R Latofavre  b Rawnatey  . ...  4 

|vanCH|hnotout... ... a 

6 Duitor  ibw  bHk* . % 

Extras  (BiS,  w9.  rto22)  ...  ~ jj 

Total  (5^2  ovars)  jjJ 

128. 138. 161. 195. 

205.209.217. 

■w^NP  Newport  12-0-62-2;  Haynes 
SSI1!!!!!?  WMB-Oi  Rawnsiey 
T-O-35-1,  Lasther- 
*l*fl  6-0-25-0,  Hick  4 3-0-1 4-2. 

P Willey  *tdJF3h»le, 


Lord’s:  Middlesex  won  by  three  wickebi. 


D P Fulton  c Brawn  b Fraser  ... 


■ .-9 

IS 

o 


M J Walker  c Brown  D Fraser 

T R Ward  c Brown  0 Hewitt 

A p Wa«3  0 Brawn  b8toom«e*d 9 

N J Uong  c Brown  b Johnson  88 

M A Ealhem  c Fraser  b Johnson 46 

M V naming  c Ramprakash 

b Johnson  — ..  41 

PA  Sb ang  c Ramprakash b Johnson  6 

*T3  A Marsh  0 Johnson 9 

M J MoCaguo  notout ..................  4 

D W Headley  ibw  o Weekee  ..  ....  . 1 

Extras  |»12.  wt4.  nt>2l 2S 

Total  (585  overa) 22S 

RsB  of  wloketei  11. 21.33. 64. 161. 173. 
217.217.218. 

UtitoB  Fraser  1 1 2-3-22-2:  Hawm 
6-0-41-1 ; Bloom  Meld  8-8-09-1 . Johnson 
12-1-60-6:  Weekes  12-0-47-1:  Hempra- 
kash  0-0-29-0. 


S3 

SO 

87 

B 

14 

18 


P N Weaken  b Llong  .. 

J H Kama  c McCague  b Hoadtoy  . 

•MRRamorakaahb  Fleming  

MWGanmgb  Ealham 

J C Pooley  c Sub  b Uong  

|KR  Brown  Ibw  b Headley  ... . . 

o A Snan  not  out 

R L Johnson  b Headley  . 

JP  Hewitt  not  out 

Extras  (b2. 108,  •«) . 

Total  (lor  7. 58  2 otrare)  X. 

Ran  of  wtefcetei  5. 06.  ldi  148. 169.  163. 
195. 

Old  not  bob  A R CFraaar.  TF  Btoomflrt 
bomHov  Headley  12-1-31-3:  uoCagua 
2-0-8  0:  Fleming  12-3-22-1:  Ealham 

12-0-46-1:  LkKtg  92-0-49-2;  Strang 
12-0-62-0. 

B J Meyor  and  a i Burgess 


Second  Test 

(fourth  day  ot  live) 

Itfcwtwm,  » trfcinenfa  Waat  Indies  147 
(C  Hooper  61;  Ppushpakumara  6-41)  and 
343  (B  Lara  US.  MuraHtharaa  5-it3l  Sn 
Lanka  222  (S  Jayasuriya.-  Hooper  WO) 
and  97-2. 

Today 

TOUR  MATCttrTb*  Parka  (nut  day  01 
three;  today  inn.  Britan  UnivaftHfes  v 
Australia. 

saCQUD  XI  CHNCMOfUMP  (llifl  day 
Id  three;  today  tl.O):  Belper  M—ilmWH 
Dor&yahlra  V GarMrgsre  BeMtoni  DWfwm 
v Surrey.  6tilr4fceom>«sni  GlOtiMetor"" 

w NormampBNrehirQ.  smi*«bow 
Korn  v warcBstoraiUra.  r~‘ 
teranire  * Hampshire.  _ 
ttitglumshfoe  v YortsMre 
fiamerset  v LenottShlie. 
wiekshire  v UHfadoaex 

• ThO  NatWsst  Trophy  hoWeiB  Lshflfl- 
sntra  overcame  uw  oariy  tow  ol  th*U  Eng 
land  pair  Mike  AUiwion  tuto  John  Crowley 
U cruise  past  Berttsltlie  by  189  run# -al  CM 
Trsltonl  yesterday.  Tito  format  MUdfoMk 
pouman  Konrtn  More  claimed  tne’Erc- 
land  captain’s  wckat  tor  lust  night  and 
Jamie  Borrow  sent  bock  Crowisy  tor  11  a* 
me. home  aide  KtuggM  to  si  tor  SKite 
toter  20  overa.  Bid  Graham  Lfoyd  end  the 
Natwest  debutant  Mark  Harvey  onsurod 
Ihoro  would  be  no  attack  by  taking  Wolr 
4corotB351torBovua.  too  Rod  Herat  coun- 
ts second  biggest  total  m the  compod- 
ttoa  H was  «l  Berkshire  could  thee,  do  » 
bat  mil  ttvolr  auottod  60  oven  as  they  mv*- 
narod  162  tar  ttvo.  Paddy  MoKsewn.  Moo 
making  ni3  NatWon  OuttuL  wt  42  to  noddy 
m*  home  sale’s  Inrnnps.  but  rt  was  the 
«and  by  HSrvey  and  Uoyd  tharwon  Hto 
gmna,  fhoy  put  pa  .uq  fo  3 overa.  w«h 
Uoyd  accoutmiinD  ip  os  ot(  107  paffit  *» 
faro  being  bowled  trying  to  cut  Jamta  Syi- 
“uster.  Hsnray  wns  also  denied  s cantor 
when  Sfanon  Myioe  bowled  tan 
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There  is  lots  to 
tinker  wjth  but 
let’s  not  replace 
bad  with  worse 


IN  A few  days’  time  some 
leading  officials  are  doe  to 

get  their  first  sight  of  Lord 
MacLaurin’s  plan  for  the 
future  of  the  English  g*»ne 
The  rest  of  us  may  get  to  see  it 
fal  August.  A final  flertforion  is 
due  in  September. 

According  to  lurid  rumour, 
MacLaurin  is  going  to  put  for- 
ward a series  of  demands.  If 
they  are  not  accepted  in  toto, 
he  win  flounce  out.  If  this 
happens,  he  Is  a Woody  fool 
and  cricket  will  be  well  shot 
of  him.  Almost  certainly  he  is 
an  infinitely  more  subtle  op- 
erator than  that 
Most  speculation  has 
centred  on.  the  idea  of  splitting 
the  18-team  County  Champi- 
onship into  two  divisions. 
This  scheme  hpmmn  the 
Holy  GraD.  of  those  who  like  to 
regard  themselves  as  cricket- 
ing radicals,  fighting  for  the 
cause  of  the  England  team 
against  the  narrow-minded 
parochials.  The  cause  is  a Just 
one.  The  method  is  wrung.  If  it 
happens,  England,  far  from 
being  anhanrw^  wifi  be  dam- 
aged. perhaps  terminally. 

There  is  an  anti  view,  on- 
bodied  by  Peter  Edwards,  the 
Essex  secretary,  that  the 
county  game  is  fine  as  it  is.  I 
disagree.  Many  things  need  to 
change,  above  all  file  putres- 
cent and  obnoxious  benefit 
system.  Last  week  the  Eng- 
land captain  earned  10  times 
as  much  from  a glitzy  dinner 
as  he  did  for  doing  his  jab  at 
Lord's.  Michael  Atherton  is 
not  a Congolese  orphan;  he 
does  not  require  charity.  He 
is  a successful  sportsman  who 
should  be  paid  appropriately, 
ie  much  better  than  he  is. 

This  is  even  more  true  for 
the  less  successful  players 
who  ding  on  for  their  benefit 
nest-egg.  They  should  be  paid 
handsomely  for  doing  well  as 
Individuals  and  when' their 
teams  win.  If  they  fell,,  they 
should  do  something  else.  The 
present  set-up  is  a time-serv- 
ers' charter,  and  a disgrace.  It 
is  the  major  cause  of  English 
cricket’s  addiction  to 
mediocrity.  • 

•The  present  structure  of 
one-day  competitions  also' 
needs  to  change.  Much,  much 
more  needs  to  be  done  to  mar- 
ket the  county  game,  though 
tomorrow’s  floodlit  match  at 
The  Oval  is  a start.  There’s 
lots  to  tinker  with.  But;  for 
heaven’s  sake,  let’s  not 
replace  the  bad  with  worse. 

■What  would  two  divisions 
involve?  Some  ’‘reformers’’ 
want  a massive  reduction  In 
county  cricket:  teams  split 
Into  two  divisions  would  play 
only  eight  games  rather  than 
17.  The  professionals  would 


fin  the  rest  of  their  Htwa  doing 
it  is  not  clear  what;  either 
reading  improving  books  or 
playing  regional  games  that 
would  be  of  no  interest  to 
anyone. 

South-east  v North-east 
would  be  a glorified  Test  trial, 
an  occasion  which  never 
works,  and  might  break  the 
record  established  by  a zonal 
game  in  the  Indian  Punjab 
which  began  before  a crowd 
of  one.  Journalists  who  pro- 
pose such  events  shnnid  be 
forced  to  report  them. 

County  cricket  has  not  been 
greatly  watched  since  most 
households  acquired,  a televi- 
sion, but  it  is  very  widely  fol- 
lowed. Reduce  the  amount  too 
much  and  the  festival  gamas, 
which  do  get  good  crowds, 
would  vanish  at  once;  the 
counties  would  cease  invest- 
ing in  their  grounds  (nearly 
all  much  improved);  member- 
ship — currently  totalling 
around  150,000  — would 
wither;  the  very  habit  of 
cricket-watching  would  die; 

second  division  counties 
might  or  might  not  eftUapgA 
To  what  end? 

The  theory  is  that  each  in- 
nings would  assum  e much 
greater  importance,  and  so 
people  would  try  harder,  as  in 
Australia.  Perhaps.  There  are 
.other  ways  of  achieving  that 
(see  above).  What  would  cer- 
tainly happen,  whether  the 
counties  play  eight  games  or 
16,  is  that  the  England  team 
would  be  damaged  because 
the  pressure  on  the  counties 
to  stay  in  the  top  division 
would  be  so  intense  Lanca- 
shire could  not  afford  to  give 
Atherton  a rest 
At  present,  David  Graveney 
can  and  does  ring  up  counties 
and  say  that  such-and-such 
needs  a break  between  Tests. 
It  has  been  working  well,  be- 
cause Graveney  knows  how 
to  ask  nicely,  something  Ray 
Illingworth  did  not.  Malm  the 
county  games  too  important 
and  this  could  not  happen. 

game  takes  too  long 
and  the  season  Is  too 
short  for  cricket  to  try  to 
ape  football.  The  County 
Championship  has  to  be,  sTiall 
we  say,  quastcompetitive so 
that  it  «m  fulfil  its  other  role 
as  a support  system  for  Test 
cricket  It  needs  to  be  pepped 
up;  I favour  vastly  increased 
prize-money,  ftmded  by  the 
counties  themselves,  down  to 
17th  place,  and  a one-day  com- 
petition reserved  for  the  top 
eight  But  the  idea  that  it  can 
ever,  be  the  basis  of  a super- 
league  is  a delusion,  and  a 
dangerous  one.. 

My  apologies  to  the  cricket 
correspondent  of  the  Guard- 
ian, whose  views  I inadver- 
tently misrepresented  yester- 
day. Mike  Selvey  does  not 
believe  the  pitches  are  res- 
ponsible for  England’s  fail- 
ures at  Lord’s.  We  even  seem 
to  agree  that  it  is  largely  a 
matter  of  where  the  Tests  fen 
in  the  tour.  I trust  he  will  not 
now  sue  the  newspaper. 


India  allow  Chauhan  to 
chance  his  arm  again 


CHAUHAN,  the 
-spinner  sidelined  for 
selection  by  India  because  be 
was  suspected  of  throwing; 
was  yesterday  cleared  to  play 
for  Mg  country  again. 

India’s  Cricket  Control 
Board  said  that  “it  was  not 
fair  to  compel  Chauhan  to 
remain  under  the  cloud  of  a 
suspect  action  till  complete 


[video]  footage  was  made 
available”  but  the  authorities 
would  continue  to.  scrutinise 

hlS  flrtifffl 

Chauhan  played  15  Tests 
anri  22  one-day  International* 
but  was  sidelined  after  the 
1995  home  series  against  New 
Zealand -when -the  Interna- 
tional Cricket  Council  raised 
suspicions  about  his.  action, 
alttiottf*  he  had  sever  been 
called  for  throwing. 

He  has  continued  to  play  in 
domestic  competitions  .and 
was  the  country's  leading. 


wicket-taker  with  55  last  sea- 
son. He  Is  now  available  for 
next  month’s  Asia  Cup  in  Sri 
Lanka. 


A two-member  committee 
comprising  India’s  former 
captains  Sunil  Gavaskar  and 
Kapil  Dev  had  been  formed  to 
check  Chauhan 's  action  and 
study  videotape  evidence  pro- 
vided by  the  ICC.  But  the  foot- 
age did  not  show  the  complete 
shoulder  movement  and  rota- 
tion of  the  bowler’s  arm. 

Gavaskar  and  Dev  looked 
at  Chauhan’s  action  in  the 
New  Delhi  nets  last  month 
but  decided  it  should  be  scru- 
tinised in  match  conditions. 

■ Hampshire,  meanwhile, 
have  offered  Oxford  Universi- 
ty's seam  bowler  Chetan  Patel 
a contract  for  the  rest  of  the 
season:  He  took  Oxford’s  first 
hat-trick  in  30  years  during 
last  month’s  match  against 
Warwickshire. 
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Soccer 

Arsenal 
in  the 
dock 
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Halted  on  the  orange  . . . John  Bentley,  the  Lions  hat-trick  hpm,  mnlcmi  <rare  a Frw»  State  Rftarilt  is  snnfTpri  nnt  la<zt  nipht 

Tour  match:  Free  State  30,  Lions  52 

Bentley  purrs  past  Cheetahs 


Robort  Armstrong 
bi  Bloemfontein 


JOHN  BENTLEY’S  hat- 
trick  of  tries  under- 
lined the  Yorkshire- 
man’s  claim  to  a {dace 
in  Saturday’s  second  Test 
against  the  Springboks  as 
vrell  as  helping  the  Lions  to  a 
comfortable  seven-try  victory 
over  the  Cheetahs  last  night 
Eric  Miller,  -the  Ireland 
No.  8,  also  gave  tire  Test  selec- 
tors abundant  food  for 
thought  with  a compelling 
display  of  controlled  driving 
which  helped  create  multiple 
options  in  attack  for  the  free- 
running  tourists. 

A little  bit  of  gloss  was 
taken  off  the  victory,  how- 
ever, when  Will  Greenwood’s 
tour  was  ended  abruptly 
when  the  Leicester  centre 
was  cpnctased  after  a heavy 


Rugby  League 


tackle  just  before  the  interval. 

But  this  was  the  Lions' 
ninth  win  in  10  Dutches  in 
South  Africa  and  probably 
their  most  uninhibited  perfor- 
mance to  date.  Bentley 
revelled  joyously  In  the  space 
offered  by  a careless  Free 
State  defence,  sprinting  past 
defenders  at  will,  and  the  foil- 
beck  Tim  Stimpsan  scored  22 
points  including  a try,  four 
conversions  and  three 
penalties. 

It  hardly  mattered  that  the 
Lions'  pre-match  prepara- 
tions were  a casual  kick- 
about  in  the  garden  of  a local 
hotel  after  a two-hour  flight 
from  Durban.  It  took  them 
only  two  minutes  to  get  off 
the  mark  with  a penalty  by 
Stimpson  which  contrasted 
sharply  with  a clumsy  at- 
tempt at  goal  by  Jannie  De 
Beer  which  flew  wide.  How- 
ever, the  Free  State  fly-half 


quickly  made  amends  with  a 
sweetly  struck  penalty  from 
30  metres  after  the  tourists 
had  fall  an  offside. 

The  tourists  regained  the 
lead  minutes  later  when  Mike 
Catt  directed  a 35-metre  cross- 
kick from  right  to  left  which 
found  tiie  unmarked  Stimp- 
son, who  had  a simple  task  to 
score  at  the  flag. 

The  Free  State  defence  was 
In  such  an  embarrassing  state 
of  disarray  that  their  support- 
ers could  not  have  been  sur- 
prised to  see  the  irrepressible 
Bentley  sweep  outside  Hel- 
gard  Muller  and  Johan  Eras- 
mus before  touching  down  in 
the  right  corner. 

Bentley,  with  the  Test  place 
of  Alan  Tait  in  his  sights,  sud- 
denly stepped  up  a gear  to 
score  his  second  try  after  24 
minutes.  Miller  was  twice  in- 
volved in  a dazzling  midfield 
build-up  which  gave  Catt  the 


Lydon  helps  pick  up  pieces 


Paul  Fftzpatrick  on  new  moves  to  mend 
tfie  shattered  morale  of  Europe’s  elite 


THE  chief  executive  of  the 
Australian  Super 
League,  John  Rlbot. 
resigned  yesterday,  .a  depar- 
ture that  may  temten  unifica- 
tion with  its  rival  governing 
body,  the  Australian  Rugby 


The  resignation  of  the  ar- 
chitect of  Super  League  may 
also  help  end  the  World  Club 
Championship  in  its  present 
form. 

If  the  two  Australian  bodies 
do  merge  there  is  a possibility 
of  a return  to  Super  League’s 
original  idea  of  a play-off  be- 
tween the  leading  clubs  ctf 
Europe  and  Australasia. 

That  would  offer  the  pros- 
pect of  far  greater  competi- 
tiveness than  has  been  seen 
in  the  World  Club  Champion- 
ship. which  ended  at  Wilders- 
pod  on  Monday  with  War- 
rington  becoming  the  27th 
beaten  European  club  in  30 

matches. 

It  is  a record  which  has 


brought  dismay  to  the  domes- 
tic game.  But  at  least  the  situ- 
ation has  also  induced  a sense 
of  urgency  not  evident  since 
the  Kangaroos  exposed  rela- 
tive standards  In  1982.  And 
there  now  seems  a genuine 
desire  to  address  some  of  the 
sport’s  underlying  structural 
weaknesses. 

To  this  and,  the  findings  of 
thp  rnmmlodnn  nf  investiga- 
tion led  by  Joe  Lydon,  the  for- 
mer Wigan  and  Great  Britain 
back  and  now  the  Rugby  Foot- 
ball League's  technical  direc- 
tor, win  be  interesting.  lydon 
is  expected  to  report  back 
within  three  months. 

Increasingly  there  is  the 
realisation  that  a game  with 
two  governing  bodies  which 
are  opposed  on  many  central 
issues  can  never  hope  to  folffl 
Its  potential  It  was,  therefore, 
encouraging  to  hear  the  new 

chairman  of  the  British  Ama- 
teur Rugby  League  Associa- 
tion, Mike  Morrissey.  speak- 


ing this  week  of  the  need  to 
convene  “urgent  talks"  with 
the  RFL  and  other  bodies  to 
“appraise  the  current  situa- 
tion and  discuss  the  way 
forward”. 

A report  prepared,  mean- 
while, by  Sir  Rodney  Walker, 
chairman  of  the  RFL,  was  due 
to  be  discussed  at  a council 
meeting  today  but  has  been 
postponed  to  give  First  and 
Second  Division  clubs  more 
time  to  frame  a response. 

Recommendations  for  the 
upgrading  of  stadiums  and 
much  more  besides  were  all 
there  in  Framing  the  Future, 
a report  that  has  been  gather- 
ing dust  since  January  1996. 
The  most  radical  of  Sir  Rod- 
ney’s proposals  is  for  the 
redaction  of  the  present  34 
clubs  to  28.  which  would  then 
be  split  into  two  equal 
divisions. 

A more  persuasive  argu- 
ment possibly  is  that  the  elite 
should  be  even  more  elite  — 
10  or  even  eight  clubs  — to 
bring  about  that  concentra- 
tion of  top  players  necessary 
if  the  sport  here  is  ever  to 
match  Australian  standards. 


chance  to  release  the  Newcas- 
tle wing,  who  cheekily  side- 
stepped the  defence  en  route 
to  the  line. 

Free  State  responded  boldly 
with  an  untidy  but  none  the 
less  effective  drive-maul 
down  the  left  which  enabled 
the  scrum-half  Stompie 
Fourie  to  fire  out  a long  pass 
to  Stephen  Brink,  who  scored 
at  the  left  flag. 

The  host  side’s  sense  of 
achievement  proved  to  be 
short-lived,  though.  Five  min- 
utes before  half-time  Bateman 
completed  another  intricate 
midfield  move  with  a score  at 
the  posts  which  Stimpson 
converted,  as  he  had  done  the 
three  previous  tries. 

After  the  interval  Free 
State  reduced  the  deficit  of  10 
points  with  a second  try  by 
Brink  and  a conversion  by  De 
Beer,  who  swiftly  added  a 
penalty.  However,  the  Lions 


Athletics 


rubbed  home  their  suprem 
3cy  with  further  tries  by 
Bentley,  the  replacement  Neil 
Jenkins  and  Tons-  Underwood 
and  the  near  fruitless  goal 
kicking  of  Stimpson. 

• The  injured  Springbok 
three-quarters  James  Small 
and  Japie  Mulder  have  been 
ruled  out  of  the  second  Test  in 
Durban.  Their  withdrawal 
came  only  a day  after  another 
back,  Edrich  Lubbe.  stepped 
down. 


Trlaai  Brink  2,  Oo 
Baar.  Cenvaralaaai  De  Boar  3 
FaaaWaai  Da  Bear  3.  Lionel  Tilaai 
Sampson.  BanMy  3.  Bateman,  Jenkins. 
Underwood.  O— iwrtn—  Simpson  4 
e—Maoi  Sampson  3i 

NU  STATE*  ll  j Smitn.  J wan  Wyk.  H 
Muaar  leapt).  8 Varcar.  S Brink:  J da  Boar. 
S Four*.  D Groanewald.  C Marais.  W 
Meyer.  R Opperman.  B Els,  C van 
RensNirg.  j Erasmus.  J Coocoo. 

UONSt  T Stimpson:  j Bentiay.  W 
Greenwood  (N  Jenkins.  40mln),  A 
Bauman.  T underwood;  M Can.  A Master- 
G Rowixrao  (J  Leonard.  731.  B Wllllairo.  □ 
Young.  N Rodman  leapt).  S Stunt.  R 
WaunwigM.  N Back.  E Miller 
J Kaplan  (Natal). 


Modahl  claims  BAF  failed  to  act 
on  evidence  of  drug-test  flaws 


Dtmcan  Macicay 


Diane  modahl  win 
present  evidence  in  the 
High  Court  over  the  next 
two  days  which  she  claims 
will  show  that  the  British 
Athletic  Federation,  12 
months  before  It  admitted 
the  error  and  reinstated 
her,  knew  that  her  drugs 
test  in  Portugal  was  seri- 
ously flawed. 

She  will  allege  that,  in 
March  1995,  scientists  at 
the  sports  laboratory  in  Co- 
logne showed  that  a drug- 
test  sample  left  unrefHger- 
ated  and  degrading  for 
several  weeks  produced  an 
unusually  high  testoster- 
one-to-epitestosterone  level 
without  banned  perfor- 
mance-enhancing drugs 
being  present. 

In  Modahl’s  case,  her 
drug  test  at  the  Lisbon  lab- 
oratory accredited  by  the 
International  Olympic  Com- 
mittee had  given  a record 
ratio  of  42-1,  substantially 
higher  than  when  Ben 
Johnson  tested  positive  for 


the  second  time  in  1993. 

Modahl,  who  was  sent 
home  from  the  1994  Com- 
monwealth Games  and  thus 
deified  the  chance  to  defend 
her  800  metres  title,  main- 
tained her  innocence  and 
was  cleared  by  the  Interna- 
tional Amateur  Athletic 
Federation  in  March  1996. 

The  BAF  is  appealing 
against  a Judgment  last 
June  that  upheld  Modahl’s 
right  to  sue  it  for  compensa- 
tion of  £480.000.  The  domes- 
tic governing  body  argues 
that  it  was  merely  imple- 
menting the  decision  of  the 
IAAF  and  that  she  should 
be  seeking  compensation 
from  the  world  body. 

If  Modahl  wins  she  will  be 
able  to  press  ahead  with  her 
claim  for  legal  and  medical 
costs  Incurred  in  challeng- 
ing the  ban. 

Michael  Johnson,  who 
was  injured  during  his  S2 
million  (£1.2  million)  150m 
race  against  Donovan  Bailey 
this  month,  makes  come- 

back tonight  when  he  rnns 
the  400m  at  the  Paris  Grand 
Prix  in  the  Stade  Cbarlety. 


Ian  Hallo 


Arsenal  and  Middles- 
brough face  the  wrath 
Df  the  FA  next  month 
after  a season  in  which  the 
two  clubs  collected  a total  of 

eight  red  cards  and  176  yellow 
cards. 

Arsenal  had  five  players 
sent  off  in  the  middle  nf  the 
season.  ;ind  Middlesbrough, 
relegated  from  the  Premier- 
ship. have  added  reason  to 
fear  the  Lancaster  Gate  hear- 
ings after  last  summer’s  sus- 
pended £25,000  fine  for  their 
poor  disciplinary  record. 

Two  clubs  from  the  Nation- 
wide League.  Norwich  City 
and  Gillingham,  will  also  be 
up  before  the  FA- 
Blackburn  Rovers’  new 
manager  Roy  Hodgson  has 
completed  bis  second  signing 
since  his  move  to  Gwood 
Park.  The  27-year-old  French 
defender  Patrick  Valery  ar- 
rives on  a fm*  transfer  from 
Bast  in,  having  begun  his 
career  with  Monaco. 

The  signing  is  bound  to 
cast  further  unc>arumty  on 
the  future  of  Rovers'  England 
defender  Graeme  Lc  Sjux. 
Valery  follows  the  Swiss  in- 
ternational derender  Ste- 
phnne  Henchuz,  who  has  com- 
pleted a £3  million  move  from 
Hamburg- 

Another  Frenchman,  Mona- 
co's international  defender 
Patrick  Blondoau,  yesterday 
joined  Sheffield  Wednesday 
for  £1.0  million. 

Brian  McClair  is  staying 
with  Manchester  United  lor 
another  year.  The  long-serv- 
ing Scot,  signed  by  Alex  Fer- 
guson in  July  1987.  has  agreed 
a 12-month  extension  to  his 
contract,  ending  speculation 
that  he  is  ready  to  step  uuo  a 
player-manager  position. 

The  former  Davis  Cup  ten- 
nis player  David  Lloyd  has 
completed  his  takeover  of 
Third  Division  Hull  City. 
Lloyd  confirmed  that  he  had 
completed  a £2.4  million  deal 
to  secure  a controlling  inter- 
est at  Boothferry  Park. 

Tim  Wilby,  Lloyd’s  finan- 
cial partner,  said  the  pair  had 
agreed  to  buy  the  controlling 
interest  previously  held  by 
Christopher  Needier  and  his 
family.  Wilby  and  Lloyd,  who 
have  recently  gained  a major 
shareholding  In  rugby 
league's  Hull  Sharks,  are  hop- 
ing to  build  a multi-purpose 
sports  stadium  complex  for 
the  two  clubs  to  share. 

The  former  Deportivo  Co- 
runa manager  John  Toshack 
travelled  to  Istanbul  yester- 
day for  talks  with  Besiktas. 
The  one-time  Liverpool  and 
Wales  striker  left  the  Spanish 
club  in  February’  after  an  un- 
successful run  in  the  league 
and  cup  and  dashes  with  the 
club’s  directors,  players  and 
supporters. 

The  former  Denmark  cap- 
tain Jan  Sorensen  is  expected 
to  be  named  manager  of 
Second  Division  Walsall 
today.  Sorensen,  who  played 
for  Ajax  and  Bruges,  appears 
to  have  pipped  Willie  Dona- 
chie,  Joe  Royle’s  former 
coach  at  Evert  on,  as  replace- 
ment for  Chris  NicboU,  who 
resigned  at  the  end  of  last 
season. 


Sport  in  brief 


Ice  Hockey 

The  British  Ice  Hockey 
Association  made  three  of  the 
four  staff  at  its  bead  office 
outside  Nottingham  redun- 
dant yesterday.  The  situation 
remains  unchanged  at  the 
Bournemouth  office,  writes 
Vic  Barcfiefdcr. 

Motor  Racing 

Olivier  Panis.  who  broke  both 
legs  in  the  Canadian  Grand 
Prix  10  days  ago.  has  left 
hospital  in  Montreal  and  Is 
convalescing  in  Brittany. 

Chess 

Dbarshan  Kumoran,  21.  be- 
came Britain's  newest  grand- 
master after  winning  his  final 
round  at  the  Drury  Lane 
Grandmasters  yesterday, 
writes  Leonard  Barden. 
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Kairiaron  races  up  to  King,  page  1 3 
Another  wounded  Lion,  page  IS 


Minor  wobbles  in  cricket,  page  14 

Super  League  picks  over  the  pieces,  page  15 
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Leading  light . . . Martina  Hingis,  the  top  seed,  struggles  to  a 6-4, 6-4  victory  over  the  amateur  qualifier  Anne  Kremer  yesterday.  More  Wimbledon,  page  12  photograph  frank  baron 

Rusedski  the  demolition  man 


Stephen  Bierioy 

IT  TOOK  Greg  Rusedski  a 
little  more  than  half  an 
episode  of  Neighbours  to 
complete  his  first-round 
demolition  of  Australia’s 
Mark  PbHippoussis,  the  No.  7 
seed,  on  the  Centre  Court  yes- 
terday, a match  that  had  been 
suspended  late  on  Monday 
evening  for  poor  light  with 
the  British  No.  2,  in  fiill  flow, 
leading  7-6, 7-6. 3-1. 

Chris  Wilkinson,  the  Brit- 
ish No.  4.  needed  longer  but 
held  out  to  come  through  a 
difficult  first-round  draw 
with  an  impressive  victory' in 
five  sets  over  Sweden’s  Jonas 
Bjorkman,  the  conqueror  of 
Pete  Sampras  in  the  quarter- 
finals at  Queen's. 


As  Rusedski  and  Phllip- 
poussis  returned  after  po- 
litely waiting  whlls-v  Spain’s 
Arantxa  Sanchez  Vicaxio  dis- 
posed of  Britain's  Clare  Wood 
6-0,  6-0.  thoughts  turned 
momentarily  to  great  Austra- 
lian cricketing  fightbacks. 

But  Phllippoiissis,  no  great 
lover  of  cricket,  remained 1 
firmly  In  the  tennis  outback, 
banished  there  by  the  Ru- 
sedski serve.  With  the  score 
at  4-2  Philippoussis  actually 
took  a first  point  off  the  Brit- 
on’s service,  but  was  immedi- 
ately bombarded  with  Four 
aces  for  his  temerity. 

Rusedski’s  odds  to  win  the 
title  have  now  dropped  from 
66-1  to  12-1,  though  where  he 
figures  on  the  Wimbomania 
scale  remains  difficult  to  as- 
sess. A group  of  children  from 


Great  Ormond  Street  Hospital 
certainly  cherish  him-  He  bad 
taken  time  out  to  give  fopm 
his  autograph  and  share  a 
photograph  and  they  recipro- 
cated with  their  signatures. 
‘Tm  putting  it  in  my  bag  for 
good  luck.  I mean,  they  look 
up  to  you  as  a player  but  I'm 
only  a normal  person.  They 
are  just  as  special.’’ 

Rusedski’s  win  opened  up 
his  quarter  of  the  draw,  just 
as  Tim  Henman’s  victory 
over  Yevgeny  Kafelnikov  did 
at  this  stage  last  year  and  pro- 
pelled him  on  a towering 
wave  of  Henman  ia  into  the 
quarter-finals. 

“IF  Greg  can  continue  to 
serve  like  this,  he  could  go 
the  whole  way;  why  not?” 
said  the  20-year-old  Austra- 
lian, who  after  his  win  at 


Queen’s  had  himself  been  ex- 
pected to  pulverise  his  way 
deep  into  the  second  week. 

Rusedski  will  today  play 
Jonathan  Stark  of  the  United 
States,  whose  own  serve  has  a 
considerable  dig,  while  Hen- 
man, seeded  14,  faces  France’s 
Jerome  Golmard,  who 
reached  the  quarter-finals  at 
Queen’s,-  losing  to  Goran 
Ivanisevic  who  then  beat  Ru- 
sedski in  the  semi-finals. 

Wilkinson,  the  Southamp- 
ton player  who  walked  out  of 
the  Davis  Cup  squad  two 
years  ago  in  protest  against 
Rusedski’s  acquired  British 
nationality,  produced  a won- 
derfully gutsy  victory  over 
Bjorkman,  the  nominal  17th 
seed  who  was  Inserted  into 
Thomas  Muster’s  place  in  the 
draw  when  the  No.  6 seed 


withdrew  with  a hip  injury 
last  week.  Wilkinson  saved 
eight  break  points  on  his  own 
serve  tor  3-3  in  the  final  set 

Bjorkman.  prepared  to 
serve  and  volley  and  in  excel- 
lent pre-Wimbledon  form, 
dropped  the  first  set  on  a tie- 
break  before  taking  a 2-1 
lead.  *T  didn't  really  fancy  my 
chances,"  said  Wilkinson, 1 
who  announced  after  his  7-6, 
6-6,  5-7,  6-3,  6-4  win  that  he 
bad  settled  his  differences 
with  David  Lloyd,  the  Davis 
Cup  captain,  and  was  “avail- 
able If  selected”. 

"It's  important  to  have  role 
models  for  the  young  British  j 
players.  Now  we  have  them  in 
Tim  and  Greg.”  said  Wilkin- 
son, who  at  27  recognises  that 
his  own  future  Is  limited. 

Wilkinson  now  plays  Mark 


Woodforde,  the  ginger-haired 
half  of  the  Woodies,  the  ail- 
conquering  doubles  team.  Not 
an  easy  match,  but  not 
impossible. 

Brazil's  Gustavo  Kuerten, 
who  so  enthralled  and  enrap- 
tured the  crowds  at  Roland 
Garros  when,  ranked  66  in  the 
world,  he  won  the  French 
Open  title  just  over  two  weeks 
ago,  found  the  transition  from 
clay  to  grass  a little  too  much 
and  the  No.  11  seed  lost  to 
America's  Justin  Gimelstob. 

" I think  I will  play  better 
than  this;  worse  is  impossi- 
ble,” said  Kuerten,  who 
fought  bad  from  two  sets 
down  only  to  lose  the  fifth. 
But  this  20-year-old  has  enor- 
mous ability  and  will  surety 
be  back  to  do  much,  mud 
better.' 
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Kendall 
returns 
to  Goodison 


lan  Ross  on  why  Everton  had  to  appoint  their 
most  successful  manager  for  a third  spell 


OWARD  Kendall 
will  be  reunited 

with  an  old  flame 
tomorrow  when 
he  assumes  control  at  Ever- 
ton  for  the  third  time  in  16 
years. 

After  foiling  to  find  any- 
thing new,  fiie  Merseyside 
clnb  have  opted  for  some- 
thing old  and  true  blue  as 
they  seek  to  draw  a line  be- 
neath one  of  file  most  taw- 
dry chapters  in  their  recent 
history. 

Kendall,  51,  flew  home 
from  a family  holiday  in 
Spain  last  night  and  will 
spend  today  negotiating  his 
release  from  his  present 
dttb  Sheffield  United  and 
the  terms  of  a lucrative 
contract  at  Goodison  Park. 

Yet  last  Thursday,  after 
spending  two  . hours  with 
Everton’s  chairman  Peter 
Johnson,  he  was  told  he 
would  definitely  not  be  in- 
vited back  to  . the  clnb 
where  he  established  him- 
self as  a manager  of  cun- 
ning and  resolve. 

He  had  finished  second  in 
a two-horse  race  with  the 
former  Everton  and  Scot- 
land striker  Andy  Gray, 
who  has  spent  the  past  five 
years  at  Sky  Television  criti- 
cising, rather  than  coaching. 
Premiership  footballers. 

If  Everton’s  best-laid 
plans  had  fallen  into  place 
Gray  would  have  been  un- 
veiled at  a news  conference 
today  and  duly  feted  as  the 
logical  successor  to  Joe 
Royle,  who  resigned  in 
March. 

But,  as  Kendall  contem- 
plated another  season  in 
the  First  Division,  Sky 
made  Gray  an  offer  be 
could  not  refiose  and  he 
changed  his  mind. 

So  Everton  again  turned 
to  Kendall  and  he  accepted 
immediately,  inviting  his 
assistant  at  Sheffield 
United,  Viv  Busby,  to  ac- 
company him.  Busby  Is 
likely  to  be  appointed  first- 
team  coach,  and  another 


former  Everton  player,  the 
Burnley  manager  Adrian 
Heath,  has  been  detigoated 
as  Kendall’s  assistant  if  he 
can  be  lured  away  from 

Turf  Moor. 

Although  Sheffield 
United  are  disappointed  at 
losing  Kendall,  who  steered 
them  to  the  play-off  final  in 
May,  their  chief  executive 
Charles  Green  said:  “We 
cant  be  happy  to  lose  a 
manager  at  any  time  but 
life’s  like  that.  We’ve  Just 
got  to  get  on  with  ft.  Hie 
difficulty  with  managers  is 
that  yon  cant  chain  them 
to  a desk.” 

Kendall  will  also  be 
reunited  with  his  long-time 
friend  Colin  Harvey,  who 
hiniself  returned  to  Good- 
ison Park'  as  youth-team 
coach  from  Burnley  this 
weds. 

Everton’s  senior  sqnad 
will  start  pre-season. trail- 
ing in  less  than  a fort- 
night’s time  and  Kendall 
will  hope  to  have  signed 
several  players  by  then.  A - 
surprise  first  target  may  be 
the  Wales  and  former  Liv- 
erpool striker  Ian  Rush, 
who  is  expected  to  leave 
Leeds  United  on  a free 
transfer  this  summer. 

Kendall  would  also  like 
to  lure  lnternazlonale's 
Paul  luce  to  Merseyside, 
but  the  England  midfield 
player  is  more  likely  to  be 
sporting  the  red  of  Liver- 
pool than  the  blue  of  Ever- 
ton come  August. 

Kendall  is  the  most  suc- 
cessful manager  in  Ever- 
ton’s history,  having  won 
two  league  championships, 
the  FA  Cup  and  the  Euro- 
pean Cnp  Winners’  Cup 
during  his  first  spell  in 
charge  between  1981  and 
1987. 

His  second  period  at  the 
helm  of  what  by  then  had 
become  an  impoverished 
club  was  markedly  less 
spectacular  and  be  left 
under  something  of  a cloud 
in  late  1993. 
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Jim  White 

Farcical  fare 
at  Everton 
could  drive  a 
man  to  drink 


AS  ALWAYS,  it  is  in  the 
close  season  that  the 
really  intriguing  busi- 
ness is  conducted  in  football. 

In  the  past  week  we  have 
seen  Alex  Ferguson  obliged  to 
continue  trawling  for  snips  in 
the  Norwegian  bargain  base- 
ment because  of  the  parsimo- 
ny of  Manchester  Un  Ited’s 
shareholders;  we  have 
watched  a thoroughly  modem 
tug  of  war  between  agent  and 
boot-supplier  over  where  Ron- 
aldo can  ply  his  trade  next 

year;  and  we  have  witnessed 
Ruud  Gullit  and  Arsene 
Wenger  give  their  judgment 
on  the  state  of  the  English 


game  by  spending  their  break 
hoovering  up  all  the  available 
talent  in  Holland  and  France. 

Meanwhile,  at  Everton.  cri- 
sis lurches  into  force.  The 
club's  chairman  Peter  John- 
son has  spent  the  summer  in 
danger  of  picking  up  the  least 
coveted  gong  in  football  ad- 
ministration: the  Francis  Lee 
Award  for  inability  to  appoint 
the  man  he  wants.  His  attempt 
to  recruit  a big  new  name — 
“no  old  faces  round  here,”  he 
told  confidants  when  he  as 
good  as  sacked  Joe  Royle  In 
March —ended  on  Monday  in 
backtracking  and  bitterness. 

Initially  Johnson,  who  once 
described  h unself  as  “a  rich 
fool”  and  thus  an  ideal  man  to 
run  a football  club,  naively  as- 
sumed that  simply  making  the 
job  available  would  see  a 
queue  of  world-class  coaches 
forming  outside  his  office. 
When  a crocodile  of  talent 
refused  to  appear,  he  decided 
to  offer  the  job  to  the  erstwhile 
Goodison  hero  Andy  Gray,  a 
Sky  pundit  Or  rather,  accord- 
ing to  Gray,  he  didn’t 

Without  the  benefit  of  mega- 
slo-mo  video  replays  of  the 
meeting  between  the  two  men 
(“Just  lookat  the  way  he 
passed  that  contract,  abso- 
lutely top-class")  we  shall 
never  know  what  happened. 
But  fortunately  for  the  nosy, 
the  row  has  been  conducted 
noisily  ia  the  press. 

Gray  appeared  in  the  Sun  to 


announce  he  was  remaining 
with  Sky,  comforted  by  an  out- 
size cheque.  Johnson  appeared 
everywhere  else  whimpering 
that  if  the  Cans  blamed  him  it 
really  wasn't  fair  as  none  of  It 
was  his  fault,  it  was  all  Gray’s. 
i The  armchair  enthusiast 
1 awaits  the  next  Sky  match 
from  Goodison  with  relish. 

Then  yesterday — since,  pre- 
sumably . Des  Lynam  was 
happy  to  stay  at  the  BBC — we 
; learnt  that  the  job  had  been 
accepted  by  Ho  ward  Kendall 
Initially  Johnson  had  ap- 
proached him  to  act  as  Gray's 
partner,  a sort  of  Joe  Mercer  to 
the  younger  man's  Malcolm 
Allison.  When  Gray  told  John- 
son he  would  come  only  with 
complete  control,  Kendall  was 
quietly  stood  down  and  spent 
the  weekend  telling  anyone 
who  would  listen  that  he  was 
pledging  his  future  to  Sheffield 
United.  When  Gray  dropped 
out,  Kendall  was  back  in  the 
frame.  Conftised?  It’s  enough 

to  drive  a man  to  drink. 

THE  people  who  are  not 
enjoying  any  of  this  are 
the  Everton  fans.  First  a 
manager  who  brought  foe  club 
the  FA  Cup  as  recently  as  two 
seasons  ago  is  forced  out  before 
a replacement  has  been  lined 
up.  Then  foe  job  Is  turned  down 
by  the  world,  his  wife  and  his 
wife’s  dog.  It  is  finally  taken  up 
by  a man  who  has  been  there 
twice  before  and  whose  name 


was  sofar  down  the  list  that  it 
had  to  be  excavated  by  JCB. 

Given  Kendall’s  managerial 
tic  of  surrounding  himself 
with  the  lads  who  served  him 
so  well  in  the  mid-Elghties,  the 
fans  will  be  bracing  them- 
selves for  a return  to  the  team 
ofBaRey,  Heath,  Harper  and 
Steven;  though  we  can  proba- 
bly rule  out  Andy  Gray  from 
the  line-up. 

Perhaps  Peter  Johnson 
should  have  taken  a tip  from 
Nottingham  Forest,  who  this 
week  announced  a much  more 
ambitious  recruitment  drive 
when  they  asked  Ken  Clarke  to 
chair  the  club’s  holding  com- 
pany. Accardingto  Forest  foe 
former  Chancellor  has  the  stat- 
ure to  lead  the  club's  flotation 
on  the  Stock  Exchange. 

Stature  is  not  something 
Clarke  is  short  of  and  you  can 
Imagine  him  doing  a good  job 
provided  he  resists  the  temp- 
tation to  negotiate  a sponsor- 
ship deal  with  Hush  Puppy, 
force  the  players  to  travel  to 
away  games  in  a self-drive 
hire  van  or  propose  a working 
merger  with  Forest’s  deadly 
rivals  Derby  County. 

Yet  you  can’t  help  feeling 
there  is  a man  out  there  John- 
son missed,  who  has  all  the 
leadership  experience  he 
requires  and  who — impor- 
tantly— is  not  Howard  Ken- 
dall Best  of  all,  John  Major  is 
in  no  position  to  turn  down  any 
job  oflbr.  Even  from  Everton 
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Across 

9 Arrh-novelln  novel  form  was 
a beat-throb  (9) 

10  Person  responsible  for  kids 
gets  hooted  at  the  ceilidh  (5) 

11  Unseasoned  wood  needs 
rough  treatment  (3,4) 

12  Jewish  priest  goes  into 
Roman  well  as  the  crow  flies 

<7>  . 

13  Raise  one  in  the  crowd  (5) 


14  Purge:  broadcast  edict 
about  wrongdoing  touefiy  (9) 
16  Blemish  in  native  dancing: 
he’s  out  of  sight  (3,9,3) 

19  Detective  comparatively 
embarrassed  by  weight  (9) 

21  1 0‘s  golden  voice  (5) 

22  Wright-fifter  gets  nothing 

back  from  gorier  (7) 

23  Base  metal,  as  it  were,  at 
the  end  of  the  queue  (7) 


24  Cupboard  for  papers® 

25  Brief  farewell  to  VHF?  (5,4) 

Down 

1 Otter  unhesitatingly 
advancing  from  trench? 
(4.3.3) 

2 Play  the  flute  in  place  of 
darts?  (8) 

3 > Wearing  the  green,  to  put  ft 
another  way  (6) 

4 Police  legislation  (4) 

5 See  6 

6,5,7  Motor  for  in-house 
phone:  liaavs  naH  in  it, 
broken  one,  and  one  string 
In  nine  (8,10,6) 

8 The  sound  of  the  customer 
Is  low  (4) 

14  The  coarse-grained  ain't.  In 
essence»endowed  with  it  (1C) 

16  Put  X where  holes  have 
been  made  as  shooting 
wasn’t  straight  ftp) 

17  Ornamental  meted  worker, 
-one  retained  by  ex-MP 
Dave  (8) 

18  Myanmart  capital  with  a 
song  at  the  end  of  foe  mad 
(8) 

20  Pounds  for  clothing,  say  (5) 

21  Clothing  for  drunks  (6) 

22  Orientals  in  jest  (4) 

23  Support  forthe  stage  (4) 
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CROSSWORD  SOLUTION  20,998 


Solution  tomorrow  • 

"27  Stuck?  Than  call  our  soiutJons  fine 
on  OSfrl  330  288.  Cals  cost  50p 
par  minute  at  bH  firms.  Service  sup- 
pSed  by  ATS 


MERCURY 


cable  & wireless 
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MORE  INTERNATIONAL  CHAT  FOR  YOUR 
MONEY  WITH  MERCURY SMARTCALL 


If  you’d  like  to  save  money  .on  international  rails,  it’s 
worth  chatting  to  Mercury.  For  the  same  price?  yerd  get 
at  least  20%  more  time  to  chat  than  you  do  with  BT, 

You  don't  need  to  change  your  phone,  your  number 
or  your  BT  line.'Ybu  simply  pay  a quarterly  fee  of  .£575 
(me. VAT),  then  choose  which  calls  co  make  over  Mercury 
SmartCall,  and  which  to  make  over  BT 

So  why  not  multiply  your  options?  To  get  the  figures - 

for  your  home  phone  bill  FrecCall  0500  500  3fi6  quoting, 
reference  RSGDN$J  and  ire’ll  chat  it  over. 

Mercury  SmartCaU 

You  don't  have  to  be  a genius  to  see  how  much  you'll  save 

FreeCall  0500  500  366 

quote  ref  HSGDNSJ 
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